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LIVES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 



GEORGE LILLO. 

(1693-1739.) 

GEORGE LiLLo wasbom Feb. 4, 1693, somewhere near Moorgate; and 
was, by business, a jeweller and goldsmith. His first dramatic 
production was a ballad opera entitled Silvia, or the Country Burial 
(1731),- written in imitation of the Beggars' Opera : though possess- 
ing considerable merit, it met with little success. About a year after- 
wards, LiUo offered his George Barnwell to Mr. Theophilus Gibber, 
manager of a company of comedians then performing at Drury Lane ; 
and the tragedy was at once completely successful. " Its plain sterling 
sense, joined to many happy strokes of nature and passion, supplied the 
imagined deficiencies of art ; and more tears were shed at the represen- 
tation of this homespun drama, than at all the elaborate imitations of 
ancient fables and ancient manners by the learned modems. Pope, 
who was present at the first representation, very candidly observed that 
Lillo had never deviated from propriety, except in a few passages in 
which he aimed at a greater elevation of language than was consistent 
with character and situation. George Barnwell was acted about twenty 
nights, in the hottest part of the year, to crowded houses."* The 
success of the play excited the attention of Queen Caroline, who de- 
siring to see it in Ms., Mr. Wilks waited upon her majesty at Hamp- 
ton Court with the play. Encouraged by the reception of George 
BaryiweU, Lillo ventured upon a more arduous subject ; and about four 
years after, when he appears to have resided at Rotherhithe, produced 
the Christian Hero, a tragedy, which was performed at Drury Lane 
with tolerable success. Towards the close of the acting season in 
1736, Fatal Curiosity, one of Lillo's most afi'ecting tragedies, was 
acted at the Haymarket theatre. Henry Fielding, who was then 
manager, and who had a warm friendship and admiration for the 

* Gibber's Lives. 
VOL. IV. B 
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author, took peculiar interest in its production ; revising its scenes, 
instructing its actors, recommending it to his friends in private, and 
to the public in a well-written prologue. The play, unsuccessful on 
its first appearance, was reproduced, by Fielding's generous zeal, in 
the following winter, and received with favour. In 1738 Lillo pro- 
duced his Marina^ taken from Pericles^ Prince of Tyre, He died in 
the following year, on the 3d September ; and a few months afterwards 
John Fielding printed the following character of him in the Cham- 
pion : " He had a perfect knowledge of human nature; though his 
contempt of all base means of application, which are the necessary 
steps to great acquaintance, restrained his conversation within very 
narrow bounds. He had the spirit of an old Roman, joined to the 
innocence of a primitive Christian ; he was content with his little 
state, in which his excellent temper of mind gave him a happiness 
beyond the power of riches ; and it was necessary for his friends to 
have a sharp insight into his want of their services, as well as good 
inclination and abilities to serve him. In short, he was one of the 
best of men ; and those who knew him best will most regret his loss." 
Lillo, just before his death, had completed his tragedy of Elmerick, 
which was, after his death, brought out at Drury Lane, under the 
auspices of Frederick Prince of Wales, to whom, by the dying re- 
quest of the author, it was dedicated. He was also the author of a 
masque, entitled Britannia and Batavia, written to celebrate the 
same popular prince's marriage with the Princess of Saxe-Gotha; 
and oi Arden of Feverskamy a modernisation of the old play on that 
stirring subject. This production, though written before ] 736, was 
not acted until 1762, and then only for one night. He was likewise 
the author of a comedy called The RegvlatorSy which has never been 
printed. Lillo has been stated to have died very poor, but the 
reverse is the fiict ; for he left, besides several legacies, a considerable 
property, one item of which was an estate of 60^. per annum, to his 
nephew, Mr. John Underwood. The story of his distressed fortune 
arose from a test to which, not long before his death, he put his rela- 
tives and friends, by soliciting their aid under alleged privation ; and 
he left the bulk of his property to John Underwood because he alone 
endured this test. 



WILLIAM HAY. 

a695-1765.) 

In the preface to the poetical works of William Hay, published in 
2 vols. 4to, 1794, there is this description of the author : " But it is 
not merely as a man of letters that Mr. Hay should be remembered ; 
as an English gentleman, the master of a family, a magistrate, a 
member of the British Parliament, and in the domestic relations of a 
husband and a &ther, he ought not to be forgotten. Many years have 
elapsed since he was removed from this scene of things, yet some per- 
sons are still living who remember him in each of these characters, 
and it is to be wiiuied they could recollect all they knew of him ; for 



VINCENT B0T7BNE. 3 

his mind was liberal, and his views were extended to the public, with 
qualifications 4ind a desire to serve it, without low or selfish designs ; 
and his private and domestic life was beneficial to the circle within 
its influence." Whenever "the gift divine of song" (adds Mr. 
Southey) is bestowed with other amiable and worthy qualities, it 
derives from such combination a merit and a lustre beyond that 
which it may intrinsically possess, and calls on us for a higher degree 
of love and approbation. 

Mr. Hay's writings comprehend various pieces in verse, with 
some useful essays in prose, and numerous translations from the 
epigrams of Martial. 



VINCENT BOURNE. 

(1695-1747.) 

Vincent Bourne^ bom in 1695, was admitted on the foundation at 
Westminster School, and elected thence to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he became fellow. He finally accepted the office of 
usher in Westminster School, in which capacity it was that Oowper 
made his acquaintance. "He was usher of the fifth form at West- 
minster," writes Cowper, " when I passed through it. He was so 
good-natured and so indolent, that I lost more than I got by him, 
for he made me as idle as himself. He was such a sloven, as if he 
had trusted to his genius as a cloak for every thing that could disgust 
you in his person ;. and, indeed, in his writings he has almost made 
amends for all. His humour," adds Cowper, "is entirely original; 
he can speak of a magpie or a cat in terms so exquisitely appro- 
priated to the character he draws, that one would suppose him ani- 
mated by the spirit of the creature he describes. And with all this 
drollery there is a mixture of rational, and even religious reflection 
at times, and always an air of pleasantry, good-nature, and humanity, 
that makes him, in my mind, one of the most amiable writers in the 
world. It is not common to meet with an author who can make you 
smile, and yet at nobody's expense ; wha is always entertaining and 
always harmless > and who, though always elegant and classical to a 
degree not always found in the classics themselves, charms more by 
the simplicity and playfulness of his ideas than by the neatness and 
purity of his verse. I think him a better Latin poet than Tibullus, 
tropertius, Ausonius, or any of the writers in his way, except Ovid, 
and not at all inferior to him." The nature of the compositions so 
highly, yet scarcely too highly, commended by Cowper, is to be 
gathered from that commendation itself. Vincent Bourne wrote 
almost entirely in Latin ; and may be fairly placed at the head of 
those of our countrymen who have cultivated the Latin muse. He 
died Dec. 2, 1747, in his ushership ; having abstained from enter- 
ing the church, though a valuable Uving was offered him, from a 
morbid scruple of conscience as ta bis fitness for the sacred function. 
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LEWIS THEOBALD. 

(1696-1742.) 

Lewis Theobald was bom in 1696, at Siitingboume, in Kent, 
at which place his &ther was an attorney. He was himself put to 
the law, which he quitted for poetry, and engaged in a paper called 
the Censor, published in Mist's Weekly JoumSi; where, by delivering 
his opinion with too little reserve upon some eminent writers, he ex- 
posed himself to their resentment. On the publication of Pope's 
Homer, he praised it in the most extravagant terms of admiration, 
but afterwards thought proper to abuse it. Pope at first made Theo- 
bald the hero oiVveTDwrniad, but presently, for reasons best known to 
himself, disrobed him of that dignity, and bestowed it upon another. 
In 1726 Theobald published a piece called Shakespeare Restored, of 
which he was so vain as to aver, " that to expose any errors in it 
was impracticable." In 1729 he introduced upon the stage a tragedy 
called the Double Falsehood; the greater part of which, he asserted, 
was Shakespeare's ; and which Pope took a deal of needless trouble 
to prove was all, or in great part, the work of Theobald himself. 
Theobald died in 1742. ij^sides his edition of Shakespeare, his works 
were: 

L The Pereian Princess, or the Royal Villain. Tragedy. (1715.) 

2. The Perfidious Brother. Tragedy. (1716.) 

8. Pan and Svrinx. Opera. 

4. Decius and Paulma. Masque. 

6. Mectra. Fran the Greek of Sophocles. (1714.) 

6. (Edipus King of Thebes. From Sophocles. (1715.) 

7. Plutus, or the World's Idol. From Aristophimes. (1715.) 

8. The Clouds. From Aristophanes. (1715.) 

9. The Rape of Proserpine. Farce. (1727.) 

10. The Fatal Secret. Tragedy. (1725.) 

11. The Vocal Parts of an Entertainment called Apollo and Daphne, or 
the Burgomaster tricked. (1726.) 

12. Double Falsehood. 

He also wrote — 

The Grentleman's Library, containing Rules for Conduct in all Parts of Life, 
&c. (1722.) 



MATTHEW GREEN. 

(1696-1737.) 

Matthew Green, descended from a family in good repute among 
the Dissenters, had his education in that body. He was a man of 
great probity and sweetness of temper and manners. His wit abounded 
m conversation, and was never known to give offence. He had a 
post in the customs, the duties of which he discharged with the 
utmost assiduity ; and he died in 1737, at his lodgings in Nag*s- 
Head-court, Gracechurch-street* 



SICHABJ) SAVAGE. 

Mr. Green had not much learning, but his powers of mind were 
strong, and his observation acute ; as, for example, one day his friend 
Sylvanus Bevan, complaining to him that, while he was bathing, a 
waterman had saluted him with the cry, " Quaker Quirl f" expressed 
his astonishment that the fellow should have known him to be a 
Quaker without his clothes. "He knew you," said Green, " by your 
swimming against the stream ! " He was very subject to hypo- 
chondria ; had some free notions on religious subjects ; and, though 
bred amongst the Dissenters, grew disgusted at their preciseness. 
His poem. The Spleen, was written piecemeal, and would never have 
been completed had he not been pressed by Glover, who, soon after 
Green's death, published it. It contains many original thoughts well 
expressed. 



EICHARD SAVAGE.* 

(1698-1743.) 

It has been observed in all ages, that the advantages of nature or 
of fortune have contributed very little to the promotion of happiness ; 
and that those whom the splendour of their rank, or the extent of 
their capacity, have placed upon the summits of human life, have not 
often given any just occasion to envy in those who look up to them 
from a lower station : whether it be that apparent superiority incites 
great designs, and great designs are natundly liable to fatal miscar- 
riages ; or that the general lot of mankind i& misery, and the misfor- 
tunes of those whose eminence drew upon them an universal atten- 
tion have been more carefully recorded because they were more 
generally observed, and have in reality been only more conspicuous 
than those of others, not more frequent or more severe. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinsic and adventitious, 
and therefore easily separable from those by whom they are possessed, 
should very often flatter the mind with expectations of felicity which 
they cannot give, raises no astonishment : but it seems rational to 
hope that intellectual greatness should produce better effects ; that 
minds qualified for great attainments should first endeavour their own 
benefit ; and that they who are most able to teach others the way to 
happiness should with most certainty follow it themselves. 

But this expectation, however plausible, has been very frequently 
disappointed. The heroes of literary as well as civil history have been 
very often no less remarkable for what they have suffered than for 
what they have achieved ; and volumes have been written only to 
enumerate the miseries of the learned, and relate their unhappy lives 
and untimely deaths. 

To these mournful narratives I am about to add the life of Richard 
Savage ; a man whose writings entitle him to an eminent i*ank in the 
classes of learning, and whose misfortunes claim a degree of compas- 
sion not always due to the unhappy, as they were often the conse- 
quences of the crimes of others rather than his own. 

* Johnson. 
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In the year 1697, Anne Countess of Macclesfield, having lived some 
time upon very uneasy terms with her husband, thought a public con- 
fession of adultery the most obvious and expeditious method of ob- 
taining her liberty ; and therefore declared that the child with which 
she. was then great w^as begotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may 
be imagiaed, made her husband no less desirous of a separation than 
herself : and he prosecuted his design in the most effectual manner ; 
for he applied not to the ecclesiastical courts for a divorce, but to the 
parliament for an act by which his marriage might be dissolved, the 
nuptial contract totally annulled, and the children of his wife iUegi- 
timated. This act, after the usual deliberation, he obtained, though 
without the approbation of some, who considered marriage as an affair 
only cognisable by ecclesiastical judges ;* and on March 3d was sepa- 
rated from his wife, whose fortune, which was very great, was repaid 
her ; and who having, as well as her husband, the liberty of making 
another choice, was m a short time married to Colonel Brett. 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting this affair, his wife 
was, on the 10th of January, 1698, delivered of a son; and the Earl 
Rivers, by appearing to consider him as his own, left none any reason 
to doubt of the sincerity of her declaration : for he was his godfather, 
and gave him his own name, which was by his direction inserted in 
the register of St. Andrew's parish in Holbom ; but unfortunately left 
him to the care of his mother, whom, as she was now set free from her 
husband, he probably imagined likely to treat with great tenderness 
the child that had contributed to so pleasing an event. It is not, in- 
deed, easy to discover what motives could be found to overbalance the 
natural affection of a parent, or what interest could be promoted by 
neglect or cruelty. The dread of shame or of poverty, by which some 
wretches have been incited to abandon or to murder their children, 
cannot be supposed to have affected a woman who had proclaimed 
her crimes and solicited reproach ; and on whom the clemency of the 
legislature had undeservedly bestowed a fortune, which would have 
been very little diminished by the expenses which the care of her 
child could have brought upon her. It was, therefore, not likely 
that she should be wicked without temptation ; that she would look 
upon her son from his birth with a kind of resentment and abhor- 
rence, and, instead of supporting, assisting, and defeuding him, de- 
light to see him struggling with misery ; or that she would take every 
opportunity of aggravating his misfortunes and obstructing his re- 
sources, and, with an implacable and restless cruelty, continue her 
persecution from the first hour of his life to the last. 

But, whatever were her motives, no sooner was her son bom, than 
she discovered a resolution of disowning him ; and in a very short time 
removed him from her sight, by committing him to the care of a poor 

* " This year was made remarkable by the dissolution of a marriage solem- 
nised in the face of the church." — Salmon's Review, 

The following protest is registered in the books of the House of Lords : 

" Di^ntient. 
** Because we conceive that this is the first bill of that nature that hath 
passed, where there was not a divorce first obtained in the spiritual court ; 
which we look upon as an ill precedent^ and may be of dangerous consequence 
in the fiiture. 

Halifax. Rochester." 
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woman, whom she directed to educate him as her own, and enjoined 
never to inform him of his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard Savage. Bom with 
a legal claim to honour and to affluence, he was in two months ille- 
gitimated by the parliament and disowned by his mother, doomed to 
poverty and obscurity, and launched upon the ocean of life, only that 
he might be swallowed by its quicksands or dashed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not, indeed, infect others with the same cruelty. 
As it was impossible to avoid the inquiries which the curiosity or ten- 
derness of her relations made after her child, she was obliged to give 
some account of the measures she had taken ; and her mother, the 
Lady Mason, whether in approbation of her design or to prevent 
more criminal contrivances, engaged to transact with the nurse, to 
pay her for her care, and to superintend the education of the child. 

In this charitable office she was assisted by his godmother, Mrs. 
Lloyd, who, while she lived, always looked upon him with that ten- 
derness which the barbarity of his mother made peculiarly necessary ; 
but her death, which happened in his tenth year, was another of the 
misfortunes of his childhood ; for though she kindly endeavoured to 
alleviate his loss by a legacy of 300^., yet, as he had none to prose- 
cute his claim, to shelter him from oppression, or call in law to the 
assistance of justice, her will was eluded by the executors, and no 
part of the money was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The Lady Mason 
still continued her care, and directed him to be placed at a small 
grammar-school near St. Albans, where he was called by the name 
of his nurse, without the least intimation that he had a claim to 
any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and passed through several of 
the classes, with what rapidity or with what applause cannot now be 
known. As he always spoke with respect of his master, it is probable 
that the mean rank in which he then appeared did not hinder his 
genius from being distinguished, or his industry from being rewarded : 
and if in so low a state he obtained distinction and rewards, it is not 
likely that they were gained but by genius and industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture that his application was equal 
to his abilities, because his improvement was more than proportioned 
to the opportunities which he enjoyed; nor can it be doubted, that 
if his earliest productions had been preserved, like those of happier 
students, we might in some have found vigorous sallies of that 
sprightly humour which distinguishes The Author to he Let^ and in 
others strong touches of that ardent imagination which painted the 
solemn scenes of The Wanderer, 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his father, the Earl 
Bivers, was seized with a distemper, which in a short time put an 
end to his life.* He had frequently inquired after his son, and had 
always been amused with fallacious and evasive answers ; but being 
now, in his own opinion, on his deathbed, he thought it his duty to 
provide for him among his other natural children, and therefore de- 
manded a positive account of him, with an importunity not to be 
diverted or denied. His mother, who could no longer refuse an 

♦ He died Aug. 18th, 1712. 
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answer, determined at least to give such as should cut him off for 
ever from that happiness which competence affords, and therefore 
declared that he was dead; which is perhaps the first instance of a 
lie invented by a mother to deprive her son of a provision which was 
designed him by another, and which she could not expect herself, 
though he should lose it. 

This was, therefore, an act of wickedness which could not be de- 
feated, because it could not be suspected: the earl did not imagine 
there could exist in a human form a mother that would ruin her son 
without enriching herself, and therefore bestowed upon some other 
person 6000^., which he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The same cruelty which incited his mother to intercept this pro- 
vision which had been intended for him, prompted her in a short 
time to another project — a project worthy of such a disposition. She 
endeavoured to rid herself from the danger of being at any time 
made known to him, by sending him secretly to the American plan- 
tations.* 

By whose kindness this scheme was coimteracted, or by whose 
interposition she was induced to lay aside her design, I know not ; 
it is not improbable that the Lady Mason might persuade or compel 
her to desist, or perhaps she coiUd not easily find accomplices wicked 
enough to concur in so cruel an action : for it may be conceived, that 
those who had by a long gradation of guilt hardened their hearts 
against the sense of common wickedness, would yet be shocked at 
the design of a mother to expose her son to slavery and want, 
to expose him without interest and without provocation; and Sa- 
vage might on this occasion find protectors and advocates among 
those who had long traded in crimes, and whom compassion had 
never touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from banishing him into 
another country, she formed soon after a scheme for burying him in 
poverty and obscurity in his own ; and that his station of l5e, if not 
the place of his residence, might keep him for ever at a distance from 
her, she ordered him to tie placed with a shoemaker in Holbom, that, 
after the usual time of trial, he might become his apprentice.f 

It is generally reported that this project was for some time suc- 
cessful, and that Savage was employed at the awl longer than he was 
willing to confess ; nor was it perhaps any great advantage to him 
that an unexpected discovery determined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurse, who had always treated him as her 
own son, died ; and it was natural for him to take care of those 
effects which by her death were, as he imagined, become his own ; 
he therefore went to her house, opened her boxes, and examined her 
papers, among which he found some letters written to her by the 
Iiady Mason, which informed him of his birth, and the reasons for 
which it was concealed. 

He was no longer satisfied with the employment which had been 
allotted him, but thought he had a right to share the affluence of 
his mother; and therefore, without scruple, applied to her as her 
son, and made use of every art to awaken her tenderness and attract 
her regard. But neither his letters, nor the interposition of those 

* Savage's prefoce to his Miscellanies. f Ibid. 
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friends which his merit or his distress procured him, made any im- 
pression upon her mind. She still resolved to neglect, though she 
could no longer disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited her to admit 
him to see her : she avoided him with the most vigilant precaution, 
and ordered him to be excluded from her house, by whomsoever he 
might be introduced, and what reason soever he might give for en- 
tering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with the discovery of his 
real mother, that it was his frequent practice to walk in the dark 
evenings for several hours before her door, in hopes of seeing her as 
she might come by accident to the window, or cross her apartment 
with a candle in her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were without effect ; for he 
could neither soften her heart nor open her hand, and was reduced 
to the utmost miseries of want, while he was endeavouring to awaken 
the affection of a mother. He was, therefore, obliged to seek some 
other means of support ; and, having no profession, became by ne- 
cessity an author. 

At this time the attention of all the literary world was engrossed 
by the Bangorian controversy, which filled the press with pamphlets, 
and the coffee-houses with disputants. Of this subject, as most po- 
pular, he made choice for his first attempt ; and without any other 
knowledge of the question than he had casually collected from con- 
versation, published a poem against the bishop.* 

What was the success or merit of this performance I know not ; it 
was probably lost among the innumerable pamphlets to which that 
dispute gave occasion. Mr. Savage was himself in a little time 
ashamed of it, and endeavoured to suppress it by destroying all 
the copies that he could collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writing, and in his 
eighteenth year offered to the stage a comedy borrowed from a Span- 
ish plot, which was refused by the players, and was therefore given 
by him to Mr. Bullock, who, having more interest, made some slight 
alterations and brought it upon the stage, under the title of WomayCi 
a Riddle^^ but allowed the unhappy author no part of the profit. 

Not discouraged, however, at his repulse, he wrote, two years 
afterwards. Love in a Veil, another comedy, borrowed likewise from 
the Spanish, but with little better success than before ; for though 
it was received and acted, yet it appeared so late in the year, that 
the author obtained no other advantage from it than the acquaint- 
ance of Sir Richard Steele and Mr. Wilks, by whom he was pitied, 
caressed, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his favour with all the 
ardour of benevolence which constituted his character, promoted his 
interest with the utmost zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded his 
merit, took all the opportunities of recommending him, and asserted 
that ^' the inhumanity of his mother had given him a right to find 
every good man his father. "J 

* It was called The BatUe of the Pamphlets. 

f Tliis play was printed fiirst in 8vo, and afterwards in 12mo, the fifth 
edition. — Db. J. ± Plain Dealer, — Da, J« 
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Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance only, but to his 
confidence, of which he sometimes related an instance too extraordinary 
to be omitted, as it affords a very just idea of his patron's character. 

He was once desired by Sir Richard, with an air of the utmost 
importance, to come very early to his house the next morning. 
Mr. Savage came as he had promised, found the chariot at the door, 
and Sir Richard waiting for him and ready to go out. Whut was 
intended, and whither they were to go, Savage could not conjecture, 
and was not willing to inquire ; but immediately seated himself with 
Sir Richard. The coachman was ordered to drive, and they hurried 
with the utmost expedition to Hyde-Park Comer, where they stopped 
at a petty tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir Richard then 
informed him that he intended to publish a pamphlet, and that he 
had desired him to come thither that he might write for him. They 
soon sat down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, 
till the dinner that had been ordered was put upon the table. Savage 
was surprised at the meanness of the entertainment, and after some 
hesitation ventured to ask for wine, which Sir Richard, not without 
reluctance, ordered to be brought. They then finished their dinner, 
and proceeded in their pamphlet, which they concluded in the after- 
noon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task was over, and expected that 
Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, and return home : but his 
expectations deceived him, for Sir Richard told him that he was 
without money, and that the pamphlet must be sold before the dinner 
could be paid for ; and Savage was therefore obliged to go and offer 
their new production for sale for two guineas, which with some difli- 
culty he oDtained. Sir Richard then returned home, having retired 
that day only to avoid his creditors, and composed the pamphlet only 
to discharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally uncommon, which, though 
it has no relation to his life, ought to be preserved. Sir Richard 
Steele having one day invited to his house a great number of persons 
of the first quality, they were surprised at the number of liveries 
which surrounded the table ; and after dinner, when wine and mirth 
had set them free from the observation of rigid ceremony, one of 
them inquired of Sir Richard how such an expensive train of 
domestics could be consistent with his fortune. Sir Richard very 
frankly confessed that they were fellows of whom he would very 
willingly be rid. And being then asked why he did not discharge 
them, declared that they were bailiffs, who had introduced them- 
selves with an execution ; and whom, since he could not send them 
away, he had thought it convenient to embellish with liveries, that 
they might do him credit while they stayed. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and by paying the 
debt discharged their attendance, having obliged Sir Richard to pro- 
mise that they should never again find him graced with a retinue of 
the same kind. 

Under such a tutor Mr. Savage was not likely to learn prudence 
or frugality ; and perhaps many of the misfortunes which the want 
of those virtues brought upon him in the following parts of his life, 
might be justly imputed to so unimproving an examjj^e. 
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Nor did the kindness of Sir Eichard end in common &,Y0ur8. He 
proposed to have established him in some settled scheme of life^ and 
to have contracted a kind of alliance with him, by marrying him to a 
natural daughter, on whom he intended to bestow a thousand pounds. 
But though he was always lavish of future bounties, he conducted 
his affairs in such a manner, that he was very seldom able to keep his 
promises, or execute his own intentions ; and as he was never able 
to raise the sum which he had offered, the marriage was delayed. 
In the meantime he was officiously informed that Mr. Savage had 
ridiculed him ; by which he was so much exasperated, that he with- 
drew the allowance which he had paid him, and never afterwards 
admitted him to his house. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by his imprudence 
expose himself to the malice of a tale-bearer ; for his patron had 
many follies, which, as his discernment easily discovered, his im- 
agination might Sometimes incite him to mention too ludicrously. 
A little knowledge of the world is sufficient to discover that such 
weakness is very common, and that there are few who do not some- 
times, in the wantonness of thoughtless mirth or the heat of transient 
resentment, speak of their friends and benefactors with levity and 
contempt, though in their cooler moments they want neither sense 
of their kindness nor reverence for their virtue ; the &ult, therefore, 
of Mr. Savage was rather negligence than ingratitude. But Sir 
-Kichard must likewise be acquitted of severity ; for who is there that 
can patiently bear contempt from one whom he has relieved and sup- 
ported, whose establishment he has laboured, and whose interest he 
has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune, without any other friend 
than Mr. Wilks ; a man who, whatever were his abilities or skill as 
an actor, deserves at least to be remembered for his virtues,* which 
are not often to be found in the world, and perhaps less often in his 
profession than in others. To be humane, generous, and candid, is 
a very high degree of merit in any case ; but those qualities deserve 
still greater praise when they are found in that condition which 

* As it is a loss to mankiod when any good action is forgotten, I shall 
insert another instance of Mr. Wilks's generosity very little known. Mr. Smithy 
a gentleman educated at Dublin, being hindered by an impediment in his pro- 
nunciation from engaging in orders, for which his friends designed him, left 
hia own country, and came to London in quest of employment, out found his 
solicitations fruitless, and his necessities every day more pressing. In this 
distress he wrote a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by whom it was 
rejected. Thus were his last hopes defeated, and he had no other prospect 
than of the most deplorable poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought his performance, 
though not perfect, at least worthy of some reward, and therefore offered him 
a benefit. This favour he improved witK so much diligence, that the house 
afforded him a considerable sum, with which he went to Leyden, applied him- 
self to the study of physic, and prosecuted his design with so much diligence 
and success, that when Br. Boerhaave was desired by the Czarina to recom- 
mend proper persons to introduce into Russia the practice and study of physic. 
Dr. Smith was one of those whom he selected. He had a considerable pension 
settled on him at his arrival, and was one of the chief physicians at the Ilussian 
court. — Dr. J. 

A letter from Dr. Smith in Russia to Mr. Wilks is printed in Chetwood's 
History of the Stage, 
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makes almost every other man, for whatever reason, contemptuous, 
insolent, petulant, selfish, and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of those to whom calamity seldom com- 
plained without relief, he naturally took an unfortunate wit into his 
protection, and not only assisted him in any casual distresses, but 
continued an equal and steady kindness to the time of his death. 

By his interposition Mr. Savage once obtained from his mother* 
fifty pounds, and a promise of one hundred and fifty more ; but it 
was the fate of this unhappy man that few promises of any advantage 
to him were performed. His mother was infected, among others, 
with the general madness of the South-Sea traffic ; and having been 
disappointed in her expectations, refused to pay what perhaps nothing 
but the prospect of sudden affluence prompted her to promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendship of Mr. Wilks, 
he was consequently an assiduous frequenter of the theatres ; and in 
a short time the amusements of the stage took such possession of his 
mind, that he never was absent from a play in several years. 

This constant attendance naturally procured him the acquaintance 
of the plajrers ; and, among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who was so much 
pleased with his conversation, and touched with his misfortunes, that 
she allowed him a settled pension of fifty pounds a year, which was 
during her life regularly paid. 

That this act of generosity may receive its due praise, and that 
the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield may not be sullied by her general 
character, it is proper to mention, what Mr. Savage often declared 
in the strongest terms, that he never saw her alone, or in any other 
place than behind the scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to show his gratitude in the most 
decent manner, by wearing mourning as for a mother ; but did not 
celebrate her in elegies,t because he knew that too great a profusion 
of praise would only have revived those faults which his natural 
equity did not allow him to think less because they were committed 
by one who favoured him ; but of which, though his virtue would 
not endeavour to palliate them, his gratitude would not suffer him to 
prolong the memory or diffuse the censure. 

In his Wanderer he has indeed taken an opportunity of mention- 
ing her ; but celebrates her, not for her virtue, but her beauty, an 
excellence which none ever denied her : this is the only encomium 
with which he has rewarded her liberality, and perhaps he has even 
in this been too lavish of his praise. He seems to have thought, that 
never to mention his benefactress would have an appearance of in- 
gratitude ; though to have dedicated any particular performance to 
her memory would only have betrayed an officious partiality, that, 
without exalting her character, would have depressed his own. 

He had sometimes, by the kindness of Mr. Wilks, the advantage 

• " This," says Dr. Johnson, " I write upon the credit of the author of his 
life, which was published in 1727 f and was a small pamphlet intended to 
plead his cause with the public wliile under sentence of aeatn " for the murder 
of Mr. James Sinclair, at Robinson's Coffee-house at Charing Cross. Price 6«. 
Roberts." 

f Chetwood, however, has printed a poem on her death, which he ascribes 
to Mr, Savage. 
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of a benefit, on which occasions he often received uncommon marks 
of regard and compassion ; and was once told by the Duke of Dorset, 
that it was just to consider him as an injured nobleman, and that in 
his opinion the nobility ought to think themselves obliged, without 
solicitation, to take every opportimity of supporting him by their 
countenance and patronage. But he had generally the mortification 
to hear that the whole interest of his mother was employed to frus- 
trate his applications, and that she never left any expedient untried 
by which he might be cut oflf from the possibility of supporting life. 
The same disposition she endeavoured to diffuse among all those over 
whom nature or fortune gave her any influence, and indeed succeeded 
too well in her design : but could not always propagate her effrontery 
with her cruelty ; for some of those whom she incited against him 
were ashamed of their own conduct, and boasted of that relief which 
they never gave him. ' 

In this censure I do not indiscriminately involve all his relations; 
for he has mentioned with gratitude the humanity of one lady, whose 
name I am now unable to recollect, and to whom therefore I cannot 
pay the praises which she deserves for having acted well in opposition 
to influence, precept, and example. 

The punishment which our laws inflict upon those parents who 
murder their infitnts is well known, nor has its justice «ver been con- 
tested ; but if they deserve death who destroy a child in its birth, 
what pains can be severe enough for her who forbears to destroy him 
only to inflict E^iarper miseries upon him ; who prolongs his life only 
to make him miserable; and who exposes him, without care and 
without pity, to the malice of oppression, the caprices of chance, and 
the temptations of poverty ; wno rejoices to see him overwhelmed 
with calamities ; and when his own industry or the charity of others 
has enabled him to rise for a short time above his miseries, plimges 
him again into his former distress ! 

The kindness of his friends not affording him any constant supply, 
and the prospect of improving his fortune by enlarging his sicquaint- 
ance necessarily leading him to places of expense, he found it neces- 
sary (in 1724) to endeavour once more at dramatic poetry, for which 
he was now better qualified by a more extensive knowledge and 
longer observation. But having been unsuccessful in comedy, though 
rather for want of opportunities than genius, he resolved now to try 
whether he should not be more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject was that of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, — a story well adapted to the stage, though perhaps not fiar 
enough removed from the present age to admit properly the fictions 
necessary to complete the plan : for the Aoind, which naturally loves 
truth, is always most offended with the violations of those truths of 
which we are most certain ; and we of course conceive those facts 
most certain which approach nearest to our own time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if the circumstances 
in which he wrote it be considered, will afford at once an uncommon 
proof of strength of genius and evenness of mind, of a serenity not to 
be ruffled, and an imagination not to be suppressed. 

During a considerable part of the time in which. 1aft -^^^a etK^o^^^ 
upon this performance^ he was without lod^^g, aad. oiXiesi wSsiqv)^* 
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meat ; nor had he any other conveniences for study than the fields 
or the streets allowed him : there he used to walk and form his 
speeches, and afterwards step into a shop, heg for a few moments the 
use of the pen and ink, and write down what he had composed upon 
paper which he had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed is not perfect, its 
faults ought surely to be imputed to a cause very different from 
want of genius, and must rather excite pity than provoke censure. 

But when, under these discouragemeuts, the tragedy was finished, 
there yet remained the labour of introducing it on the stage, — an 
undertaking which, to an ingenuous mind, was in a very high degree 
vexatious and disgusting ; for, having little interest or reputation, 
he was obliged to submit himself wholly to the players, and admit, 
with whatever reluctance, the emendations of Mr, Gibber, which he 
always considered as the disgrace of his performance. 

He had, indeed, in Mr. Hill another critic of a very different 
class, from whose friendship he received great assistance on many oc- 
casions, and whom he never mentioned but with thB utmost tenderness 
and regard. He had been for some time distinguished by him with 
very particular kindness, and on this occasion it was natural to apply 
to him as an author of an establii^ed character. He therefore sent 
this tragedy to him, with a short copy of verses,* in which he de- 
sired his correction. Mr. Hill, whose humanity and politeness are 
generally known, readily complied with his request; but as he is 
remarkable for singularity of sentiment and bold experiments in 
language, Mr. Savage did not think his play much improved by his 
innovations, and had even at that time the courage to reject several 
passages which he could not approve ; and, what is still more laud- 
able, Mr. Hill had the generosity not to resent the neglect of his 
alterations, but wrote the prologue and epilogue, in which he touches 
on the circumstances of the author with great tenderness. 

After all these obstructions and compliances, he was only able to 
bring his play upon the stage in the summer, when the chief actors 
had retired, and the rest were in possession of the house for their 
own advantage. Among these Mr. Savage was admitted to play the 
part of Sir Thomas Overbury,t by which he gained no great reputa- 
tion, the theatre being a province for which nature seems not to have 
designed him, for neither his voice, look, nor gesture [were such as 
were expected on the stage ; and he was so much ashamed of having 
been reduced to appear as a player, that he always blotted out his 
name from the list when a cc^y of his tragedy was to be shown to 
his friends. 

In the publication of his performance he was more successful ; for 
the rays of genius that glimmered in it, that glimmered through all 
the mists which poverty and Gibber had been able to spread over it, 
procured him the notice and esteem of many persons eminent for 
their rank, their virtue, and their wit. 

Of this play, acted, printed^ and dedicated^ the accumulated profits 

* Printed in the collection of his poemsw 

+ It was acted only three nights, the first on June 12, 1723. When the 
house opened for the winter season it was once more performed, for the 
author'g benefit, October 2. 
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arose to an hundred pouhds, which he thought at that time a very 
large sum, having been never master of so much before. 

In the dedication to Herbert Tryst, Esq., of Herefordshire, for 
which he received ten guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The 
preface contains a very liberal encomium on the blooming excellences 
of Mr. Theophilus Gibber, which Mr. Savage could not, in the latter 
part of his life, see his Mends about to read without snatching the 
play out of their hands. The generosity of Mr. Hill did not end on 
this occasion ; for afterwards, when Mr. Savage's necessities returned, 
he encouraged a subscription to a miscellany of poems in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, by publishing his story in The Plain Dealer y with 
some affecting lines, which he asserts to have been written by Mr. 
Savage, upon the treatment received by him from his mother, but of 
which he was himself the author, as Mr. Savage afterwards declared. 
These lines, and the paper^ in which they were inserted, had a very 
powerful effect upon all but his mother, whom, by making her 
cruelty more public, they only hardened in her aversion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the subscription to the miscellany, 
but furnished likewise the greatest part of the poems of which it is 
composed, and particularly The Hwpyy Man^ which he published as a 
specimen. 

The subscriptions of those whom these papers should influence 
to patronise merit in distress, without any other solicitation, were 
directed to be left at Button's coffee-house ; and Mr. Savage going 
thither a few days afterwards, without expectation of any effect from 
his proposal, found to his surprise seventy guineas,t which had been 
sent him in consequence of the compassion excited by Mr. Hill's 
pathetic representation. 

To this miscellany he wi*ot6 a pre€eu>e, in which he gives an ac- 
count of his mother's cruelty in a very uncommon strain of humour, 
and with a gaiety of imagination which the success of his subscription 
probably produced. 

The dedication is addressed to the Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
whom he flatters without reserve, and, to confess the truth, with 
very little art. J The same observation may be extended to all his 
dedications : his compliments are constrained and violent, heaped 
together without the grace of order or the decency of introduction. 

* The Plain Dealer was a periodical paper, written by Mr. Hill and Mr. 
Bond, whom Savage called the two contending powers of light and darknesL 
They wrote by turns each six essays ; and the character of the work was ob- 
served regularly to rise in Mr. Hill s week, and fisill in Mr. Bond's. — Dr J. 

+ The names of those who so generously contributed to his relief ought not 
to be omitted here. They were the Duchess of Cleveland, Lady Cheyney, 
Lady Castlemain, Lady Grower, Lady Lechmere, the Duchess Dowager and 
Duchess of Rutland, Ladv Strafford, the Countess Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. 
Mary Flower, Mrs. Sofuel Noel, Duke of Rutland^ Lord Gainsborough^ Lord 
Milsington, Mr. John Savage: — Dr. J. 

+ This the following extract from it will prove : 

" Since oiu* country hsw been honoured with the glory of your wit, as 
elevated and immortal as your soul, it no longer remains a doubt whether your 
sex have strength of mind in proportion to their sweetness. There is some- 
thing in your verses as distinguished as your air. They are as strong «a \>tvj^, 
as deep as reason, as clear as innocence, and as smooth, aa \:>Q8t.\]it.^ . T\i«^ o^xv.- 
tain a nameless and peculiarmizture of force and grace, wbic^ ^& ^^> ^xve^ w^ 
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He seems to have written his panegyrics for the perusal only of his 
patrons ; and to imagine that he had no other task than to pamper 
them with praises however gross, and that flatteiy would make its 
way to the heart without the assistance of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards the death of the king furnished a general subject 
for a poetical contest, in which Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed 
to have carried the prize of honour from his competitors : but I know 
not whether he gained by his performance any other advantage than 
the increase of his reputation ; though it must certainly have been 
with farther views that he prevailed upon himself to attempt a species 
of writing of which all the topics had been long before exhausted, 
and which was made at once difficult by the multitudes that had 
failed in it and those that had succeeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though frequently 
involved in very distressful perplexities, appeared, however, to be 
gaining upon mankind, when both his fame and his life were endan- 
gered by an event, of which it is not yet determined whether it ought 
to be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

On the 20th November, 1727, Mr. Savage came from Richmond, 
where he then lodged, that he might pursue his studies with less in- 
terruption, with an intent to discharge another lodging which he had 
in Westminster; and accidentally meeting two gentlemen, his ac- 
quaintances, whose names were Merchant and Gregory, he went in 
with them to a neighbouring coffee-house, and sat dnuking till it was 
late, it being in no time of Mr. Savage's Hfe any part of his character 
to be the first of the company that desired to separate. He would 
willingly have gone to bed in the same house, out there was not 
room for the whole company; and therefore they agreed to ramble 
about the streets, and divert themselves with such amusements as 
should offer themselves, till morning. 

In this walk they happened, unluckily, to discover a light in 
Robinson's coffee-house, near Charing-cross, and therefore went in. 
Merchant, with some rudeness, demanded a room, and was told that 
there was a good tire in the next parlour, which the company were 
about to leave, being then paying their reckoning. Merchant, not 
satisfied with this answer, rushed into the room, and was followed by 
his companions. He then petulantly placed himself between the 
company and the fire, and soon after kicked down the table. This 

Jroduced a quarrel, swords were drawn on both sides, and one Mr. 
ames Sinclair was killed; Savage, having wounded likewise a maid 
that held him, forced his way with Merchant out of the house ; but 
being intimidated and confused, without resolution either to fly or 
stay, they were taken in a back-court by one of the company, and 
some soldiers whom he had called to his assistance. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were in the morning 
carried before three justices, who committed them to the gatehouse, 

movingly serene and so majestically lovely, that it is too amiable to appear 
any where but in your eyes and in your writings. 

" As fortime is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of flattery, I 
know not how I can forbear this application to your ladyship ; because there is 
scarce a possibility that I should say more than I believe, when I am speaking 
of your exceUence.*' — ^Db. J. 
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from whence, upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened the 
same day, they were removed in the night td Newgate ; where they 
were, however, treated with some distinction, exempted from the 
ignominy of chains, and confined, not among the common criminals, 
but in the press-yard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was crowded in a very un- 
usual manner; and the public appeared to interest itself as in a cause 
of general concern. The witnesses against Mr. Savage and his friends 
were, the woman who kept the house, which was a house of ill-fame, 
and her maid ; the men who were in the room with Mr. Sinclair, and 
a woman of the town, who had been drinking with them, and with 
whom one of them had been seen in bed. They swore, in general, 
that Merchant gave the provocation, which Savage and Gregory drew 
their swords to justify ; that Savage drew first, and that he stabbed 
Sinclair when he was not in a posture of defence, or while Gregory 
commanded his sword ; that after he had given the thrust he turned 
pale, and would have retired, but that the maid clung round him, 
and one of the company endeavoured to detain him, from whom he 
broke, by cutting the maid on the head, but was afterwards taken in 
a court. 

There was some difference in their depositions : one did not see 
Savage give the wound, another saw it given when Sinclair held his 
point towards the ground ; and the woman of the town asserted that 
she did not see Sinclair's sword at all. This difference, however, was 
very £ir from amounting to inconsistency ; but it was sufficient to 
show that the hurry of the dispute was such, that it was not easy to 
discover the truth with relation to particular circumstances, and that, 
therefore, some deductions were to be made from the credibility of 
the testimonies. 

Sinclair had declared several times before his death, that he 
received his wound from Savage ; nor did Savage at his trial deny 
the fact, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it, by urging the sud- 
denness of the whole action, and the impossibility of any ill design, 
or premeditated malice ; and partly to justify it by the necessity of 
self-defence, and the hazard of his own life, if he had lost that op- 
portunity of giving the thrust. He observed, that neither reason 
nor law obliged a man to wait for the blow which was threatened, 
and which, if he should suffer it, he might never be able to return ; 
that it was always allowable to prevent an assault, and to preserve 
life by taking away that of the adversary by whom it was endan- 
gered. 

With regard to the violence with which he endeavoured to escape, 
he declared that it was not his design to fly from justice or decline 
a trial, but to avoid the expenses and severities of a prison ; and 
that he intended to have appeared at the bar without compulsion. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, was heard by 
the multitude that thronged the court with the mo^t attentive and 
respectful silence. Those who thought he ought not to be acquitted, 
owned that applause could not be refused him ; and those who before 
pitied his misfortimes, now reverenced his abilities. 

The witnesses which appeared against him were proved to be 
persons of characters which did not entitle them to much credit : a 

VOL. IV. c 
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common strumpet, a woman by whom strumpets were entertained^ 
and a man bj whom they were supported; and the character of 
Savage was by several persons of distinction asserted to be that of a 
modest, inoffensive man, not inclined to broils or to insolence, and 
who had, to that time, been only known for his misfortunes and 
his wit. 

Ilad his audience been his judges, he had imdoubtedly been ac- 
quitted ; but Mr. Page, who was then upon the bench, treated him 
with his usual insolence and severity ; and when he had simimed up 
the evidence, endeavoured to exasperate the jury, as Mr. Savage 
used to relate it, with this eloquent harangue : 

*' Gentlemen of the jury, you are to consider that Mr. Savage is a 
very great man, a much greater man than you or I, gentlemen of the 
jury ; that he wears very fine clothes, much finer clothes than you 
or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he has abimdance of money in his 
pocket, much more money than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; 
out, gentlemen of the jury, is it not a very hard case, gentlemen of 
the jury, that Mr. Savage should therefore kill you or me, gentlemen 
of the jury ?" 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus misrepresented, and the 
men who were to decide his fate incited against him by invidious 
comparisons, resolutely asserted that his cause was not candidly ex- 
plained, and began to recapitulate what he had before said with re- 
gard to his condition, and the necessity of endeavouring to escape 
the expenses of imprisonment; but the judge having ordered him to 
be silent, and repeated his orders without effect, commanded that he 
should be taken from the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, that good cha- 
racters were of no weight against positive evidence, though they 
might turn the scale where it was doubtful ; and that though, when 
two men attack each otherj the death of either is only manslaughter, 
yet where one is the aggressor, as in the case before them, and, in 
pursuance of his first attack, kills the other, the law supposes the 
action, however sudden, to be malicious. They then deliberated 
upon their verdict, and determined that Mr. Savage and Mr. Gre- 
gory were guilty of murder; and Mr, Merchant,^ who had no sword, 
only of manslaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lasted eight hours. Mr. 
Savage and Mr. Gregory were conducted back to prison, where they 
were more closely confined, and loaded with irons of fifty pounds* 
weight ; four days afterwards they were sent back to the court to re- 
ceive sentence ; on which occasion Mr. Savage made, as far as it could 
be retained in memory, the foUowing speech : 

** It is now, my lord, too late to offer any thing by way of defence 
or vindication; nor can we expect from your lordships, in this court, 
but the sentence which the law requires you as judges to pronounce 
against men of our calamitous condition. But we are also persuaded 
that, as mere men, and out of this seat of rigorous justice, you are 
susceptive of the tender passions, and too humane not to commiserate 
the unhappy situation of those whom the law sometimes perhaps 
exacts from you to pronounce upon. No doubt you distinguish 
between offences which arise out of premeditation and a disposition 
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habituated to yice and immorality, and transgressions which are the 
unhappy and unforeseen effects of casual absence of reason and sud- 
den impulse of passion; we therefore hope you will contribute all you 
can to an extension of that mercy which the gentlemen of the jury 
have been pleased to show Mr. Merdiant, who (allowing facts as 
sworn against us by the evidence) has led us into this, our calamity. 
I hope this will not be construed as- if we meant to reflect upon that 
gentleman, or remove any thing from us upon him, or that we repine 
the more at our &te because he has no participation of it. No, my 
lord ! For my part, I declare nothing could more soften my grief, 
than to be without any companion in so great a misfortune." 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from the mercy of the 
crown, which was very earnestly solicited by his friends, and which, 
with whatever difl5culty the story may obtain belief> was obstructed 
only by his mother. 

To prejudice the queen against him, she made use of an incident 
which was omitted in the order of time, that it might be mentioned 
together with the purpose which it was made to serve. Mr. Savage, 
when he had discovered his birth, had an incessant desire to speak to 
his mother, who always avoided him in public, and refused him ad- 
mission into her house. One evening, walking as it was his custom, 
in the street that she inhabited, he saw the door of her house by acci- 
dent open ; he entered it, and finding no person in the passage to 
hinder him, went up stairs to salute her. She discovered him before 
he could enter her chamber, alarmed the family with the most dis- 
tressful outcries, and when she had by her screams gathered them 
about her, ordered them to drive out of the house that villain, who had 
forced himself in upcm her, and endeavoured to murder her. Savage, 
who had attempted with the most submissive tenderness to soften her 
rage, hearing her utter so detestable an accusation,, thought it prudent 
to retire ; and, I believe, never attempted afterwards to speak to her. 

But, shocked as he was with her toehood and her cruelty, he 
imagined that she intended no other use of her lie than to set herself 
free from his embraces and solicitations, and was very far from sus- 
pecting that she would treasure it in her memory as an instrument of 
future wickedness, or that she would endeavour for this fictitious 
assault to deprive him of his life. 

But when the queen was solicited for his pardon, and informed of 
the severe treatment which he had suffered from his judge, she an- 
swered, that however unjustifiable might be the manner of his trial, 
or whatever extenuation the action for which he was condemned 
might admit, she could not think that man a proper object of the 
kill's mercy, who had been capable of entering his mother's house in 
the night with an intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been transmitted to the 
queen; whether she that invented had the front to relate it; whether 
sne found any one weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough to 
concur with her in her hateful design, I know not : but methods had 
been taken to persuade the queen so strongly of the truth of it, that 
she for a long time refused to hear any one of those who petitioned 
for his life. 

Thus had Savage perished by the evidence of a bawd, a strumpet. 
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and his mother, had not justice and compassion procured him an ad- 
vocate of rank too great to be rejected unheard, and of virtue too 
eminent to be heard without being believed. His merit and his 
calamities happened to reach the ear of the Countess of Hertford, 
who engaged in his support with all the tenderness that is excited by 
pity, and all the zeal which is kindled by generosity ; and, demand- 
mg an audience of the queen, laid before her the whole series of 
his mother's cruelty, exposed the improbability of an accusation by 
which he was charged with an intent to commit a murder that could 
produce no advantage, and soon convinced her how little his former 
conduct could deserve to be mentioned as a reason for extraordinary 
severity. The interposition of this lady was so successful, that he 
was soon after admitted to bail ; and on the 9th of March, 1728, 
pleaded the king's pardon. 

It is natural to inquire upon what motives his mother could per- 
secute him in a manner so outrageous and implacable; for what 
reason she could employ all the arts of malice, and all the snares of 
calumny, to take away the life of her own son, — of a son who never 
injured her, who was never supported at her expense, nor obstructed 
any prospect of pleasure or advantage ; why she would endeavour to 
destroy him by a lie, — a lie which could not gain credit, but must 
vanish of itself at the first moment of examination, and of which 
only ibis can be said to make it probable, that it may be observed 
from her conduct, that the most execrable crimes are sometimes 
committed without apparent temptation. 

This mother is etill alive,* and may perhaps even yet, though her 
malice was so often defeated, enjoy the pleasure of reflecting, that 
the life which she often endeavoured to destroy was at least short- 
ened by her maternal offices ^ that though she could not transport 
her son to the plantations, bury him in the shop of a mechanic, or 
hasten the hand of the public executioner, she has yet had the satis- 
faction of embittering all his hours, and forcing hun into exigences 
that hurried on his death. 

It is by no means necessary to aggravate the enormity of this 
woman's conduct, by placing it in opposition to that of the Countess 
of Hertford ; no one can fail to observe how much more amiable it 
is to relieve than to oppress, and to rescue innocence from destruc- 
tion than to destroy without an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprisonment, his trial, and the time in 
which he lay under sentence of death, behaved with great firmness 
and equality of mind, and confirmed by his fortitude the esteem of 
those who before admired him for his abilities.f The peculiar cir- 

♦ She died Oct. 11, 1763, at her house in Old Bond Street, aged above 
fourscore. 

t It appears that during his confinement he wrote a letter to his mother, 
which he sent to TheophUus Gibber, that it might be transmitted to her 
through the means of Mr. Wilks. In his letter to Gibber he says : " As to 
death I am easy^ and dare meet it like a man ; all that touches me is the con- 
cern of my friends, and a reconcilement with my mother — I cannot express 
the agony I felt when I wrote the letter to her — if you oan find any decent 
excuse for showing it to Mrs. Oldfieid, do ; for I would have all my friends 
(and that admirable lady in particular) be satisfied I have done mv duty 
towards it. Dr. Young to-day sent me a letter most passionately kind. 
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cumstances of his life were made more generally known by a short 
account,''^ which was then published^ and of whidi several thousands 
were in a few weeks dispersed over the nation ; and the compassion 
of mankind operated so powerfully in his favour, that he was enabled, 
by frequent presents, not only to support himself, but to assist Mr. 
Gregory in prison 5 and when he was pardoned and released^ he found 
the number of his friends not lessened. 

The nature of the act for which he had been tried was in itself 
doubtful ; of the evidences which appeared against him, the character 
of the man was not imexceptionable, that of the woman notoriously 
InfEimous ; she, whose testimony chiefly influenced the jury to con- 
demn him, afterwards retracted her assertions. He always himself 
denied that he was drunk, as had been generally reported. Mr. Gre- 
gory, who is now (1744) collector of Antigua, is said to declare him 
far less criminal than he was imagined, even by some who favoured 
him ; and Page himself afterwards confessed, that he had treated him 
with uncommon rigour. When all these particulars atre rated toge- 
ther, perhaps the memory of Savage may not be much sullied by his 
trial. 

Some time after he obtained his liberty, he met in the street the 
woman who had sworn with so much malignity against him. She 
informed him that she was in distress ; and, with a degree of confi- 
dence not easily attainable, desired him to relieve her. He, instead 
of insulting her misery, and taking pleasure in the calamities of one 
who had brought his life into danger, reproved her gently for her 
perjury; and changing the only guinea that he had, divided it equally 
between her and himself. 

This is an action which in some ages would have made a saint, 
and perhaps in others a hero, and which, without any hyperbolical 
encomiums, must be allowed to be an instance of uncommon gene- 
rosity, an act of complicated virtue > by which he at once relieved the 
poor, corrected the vicious, and forgave an enemy ; by which he at 
once remitted the strongest provocations, and exercised the most 
ardent charity. 

Compassion was, indeed, the distinguishing quality of Sav^e : he 
never appeared inclined to take advantage of weakness, to attack the 
defenceless, or to press upon the falling. Whoever was* distressed was 
certain at least of his good wishes ; and when he could give no assist- 
ance to extricate them from misfortunes, he endeavoured to soothe 
them by sympathy and tenderness. 

But when his heart was not softened by the sight of misery, he 
was sometimes obstinate in his resentment ; and did not quickly lose 
the remembrance of an injury. He always continued to speak with 
anger of the insolence and partiality of Page, and a short time before 
his death revenged it by a satire. 

It is natund to inquire in what terms Mr. Savage spoke of this 
fatal action when the danger was over, and he was under no necesmty 
of using any art to set his conduct in the fairest light. He was not 
willing to dwell upon it ; and if he transiently mentioned it, ap- 
peared neither to consider himself as a murderer, nor as a man wholly 

* Written by Mr. Beckiii^ham and another genUemaii.— 1>"B.. 5 • 
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free from the guilt of blood. ^ How much and how long he r^retted 
it, appeared in a poem which he published many years afterwards. 
On occasion of a copy of verses, in which the failings of good men 
were recounted, ana in which the author had endeavoured to illus- 
trate his position, that '' the best may sometimes deviate from vir- 
tue," by an instance of murder committed by Savage in the heat of 
wine, Savage remarked, that it was no very just representation of a 
good man, to suppose him liable to drunkenness, and disposed in his 
riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, without any 
other support than accidental favours and uncertain patronage af- 
forded him 5 sources by which he was sometimes very liberally gup- 
plied, and which at other times were suddenly stopped : so that he 
spent his life between want and plenty ; or, what was yet worse, be- 
tween beggary and extravagance ; for, as whatever he received was 
the gift of chance, which might as well favour him at one time as 
another, he was tempted to squander what he had, because he always 
hoped to be immediately supplied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd kindness of his 
friends, who at once rewarded and enjoyed his abilities, by treating 
him at taverns, and habituating him to pleasures which he could not 
afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to deny himself, though 
he purchased the luxury of a single night by the anguish of cold and 
hunger for a week. 

The experience of these inconveniences determined him to endea- 
vour after some settled income ; which, having long found submis- 
sion and entreaties fruitless, he attempted to extort from his mother 
by rougher methods. He had now, as he acknowledged, lost that 
tenderness for her which the whole series of her cruelty had not been 
able wholly to repress, till he found, by the efforts which she made 
for his destruction, that she was not content with refusing to assist 
him and being neutral in his struggles with poverty, but was ready 
to snatch every opportunity of adding to his misfortunes ; and that 
she was to be considered as an enemy implacably malicious, whom 
nothing but his blood could satisfy. He therefore threatened to ha- 
rass her with lampoons, and to publish a copious narrative of her 
conduct, unless she consented to purchase an exemption from in&my 
by allowing him a pension. 

This expedient proved successful. Whether shame still survived, 
though virtue was extinct, or whether her relations had more deli- 
cacy than herself, and imagined that some of the darts which satire 
might point at her would glance upon them ; Lord Tyrconnel, what- 
ever were his motives, upon his promise to lay aside his design of 
exposing the cruelty of nis mother, received him into his fsumily, 
treated him as his equal, and engaged to allow him a pension of two 
hundred pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life ; and for some time 
he had no reason to complain of fortune : his appearance was splen- 
did, his expenses large, and his acquaintance extensive. He was 
courted by all who endeavoured to be thought men of genius, and 

* In one of his letters he styles it ''a fatal quarrel, but too well known." 
—Dr. J. 
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caressed by all who valued themselves upon a refined taste. To ad- 
mire Mr. Savage was a proof of discernment ; and to be acquainted 
with him was a title to poetical reputation. His presence was suf- 
ficient to make any place of public entertainment popular ; and his 
approbation and example constituted the fashion. So powerful is 
genius when it is invested with the glitter of affluence ! Men wil- 
lingly pay to fortune that regard which they owe to merit, and are 
pleased when they have an opportunity at once of gratifying their 
vanity and practising their duty. 

This interval of prosperity furnished him with opportunities of 
enlarging his knowledge of human nature, by contemplating life 
from its highest gradations to its lowest; and, had he afterwards 
applied to dramatic poetry, he wotild perhaps not have had many 
superiors 5 for, as he never suffered any scene to pass before his eyes 
without notice, he had treasured in his mind all the different com- 
binations of passions, and the innumerable mixtures of vice and vir- 
tue, which distinguish one character from another ; and as his con- 
ception was strong, his expressions were clear, ho easily received 
impressions fi*om objects, and very forcibly transmitted them to 
others. 

Of his exact observations on human life he has left a proof, which 
would do honour to the greatest names, in a small pamphlet called 
The Author to he Let^* where he introduces Isoariot Hackney, a pros- 
titute scribbler, giving an account of his birth, his education, his 
disposition and morals, habits of life, and maxims of conduct. In 
the introduction are related many secret histories of the petty writers 
of that time, but sometimes mixed with ungenerous reflections on 
their birth, their circumstances or those of their relations ; nor can 
it be denied that some passages are such as Iscariot Hackney might 
himself have produced. 

He was accused likewise of living in an appearance of friendship 
with some whom he satirised, and of making use of the confidence 
which he gained by a seeming kindness, to discover failings and ex- 
pose them ; it must be confessed that Mr. Savage's esteem was no 
very certain possession, and that he would lampoon at one time those 
whom he had praised at another. 

It may be alleged that the same man may change his principles ; 
and that he who was once deservedly commended, may be afterwards 
satirised with equal justice ; or that the poet was dazzled with the 
appearance of virtue, and found the man whom he had celebrated, 
when he had an opportunity of examining him more narrowly, un- 
worthy of the panegyric which he had too hastily bestowed ; and 
that, as a &lse satire ought to be recanted for the sake of him whose 
reputation may be injured, fidse praise ought likewise to be obviated ;, 
lest the distinction between vice and virtue should be lost, lest a 
bad man should be trusted upon the credit of his encomiast, or lest 
others should endeavour to obtain the like praises by the same means. 

But though these excuses may be often plausible, and sometimes 
just, they are very seldom satisfactory to mankind ; and the writer 
who- is not constant to his subject, quickly sinks into contempt; his 

* Printed in his works, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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satire loses its force, and his panegyric its value ; and he is only con- 
sidered at one time as a flatterer, and as a calumniator at another. 

To avoid these imputations, it is only necessary to follow the rules 
of virtue, and to preserve an unvaried regard to truth. For though 
it is undoubtedly possible that a man, however cautious, may be 
sometimes deceived by an artful appearance of virtue, or by Mse evi- 
dences of guilt, such errors will not be frequent; and it will be 
allowed, that the name of an author would never have been made 
contemptible, had no man ever said what he did not think, or misled 
others but when he was himself deceived. 

The Author to he Let was first published in a single pamphlet, and 
afterwards inserted in a collection of pieces relating to the Dunciady 
which were addressed by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middlesex, in a 
dedication* which he was prevailed upon to sign, though he did not 
write it, and in which there are some positions that the true author 
would perhaps not have published under his own name, and on which 
Mr. Savage afterwards reflected with no great satisfaction . The enume- 
ration of the bad effects of the uncontrolled freedom of the press, 
and the assertion, that the liberties taken by the writers of journals 
with " their superiors were exorbitant and unjustifiable," very ill 
became men who have themselves not always shown the exactest 
regard to the laws of subordination in their writings, and who have 
often satirised those that at least thought themselves their superiors, 
as they were eminent for their hereditary rank, and employed in the 
highest ofl^ces of the kingdom. But this is only an instance of that 
partiality which almost every man indulges with regard to himself : 
the liberty of the press is a blessing when we are inclined to write 
against others, and a calamity when we find ourselves overborne by 
the multitude of our assailants ; as the power of the crown is always 
thought too great by those who suff'er by its influence, and too little 
by those in whose fcivour it is exerted \ and a standing army is ge- 
nerally accounted necessary by those who command, and dangerous 
and oppressive by those who support it. 

Mr. Savage was likewise very fiair from believing that the letters 
annexed to each i^ecies of bad poets in the Bathos were, as he was 
directed to assert, ** set down at random ;" for when he was charged 
by one of his friends with putting his name to such an improbability, 
he had no other answer to make than that " he did not think of it ;" 
and his friend had too much tenderness to reply, that next to the 
crime of writing contrary to what he thought, was that of writing 
without thinking. 

After having remarked what is false in this dedication, it is pro- 
per that I observe the impartiality which I recommend, by declaring 
what Savage asserted, that the account of the circumstances which 
attended the publication of the Dunciady however strange and im- 
probable, was exactly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time raised Mr. Savage a 
great number of enemies among those that were attacked by Mr. 
Pope, with whom he was considered as a kind of confederate, and 
whom he was suspected of supplying with private intelligence and 

* See hi8.workB^ voL iL p. 233. ' 
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secret incidents ; so that the ignominy of an informer was added to 
the terror of a satirist. 

That he was not altogether free from literary hypocrisy, and that 
he sometimes spoke one thing and wrote another, cannot be denied ; 
because he himself confessed, that when he lived in great familiarity 
with Dennis, he wrote an epigram ♦ against him. 

Mr. Savage, however, set all the malice of all the pigmy writers 
at defiance, and thought the friendship of Mr. Pope cheaply purchased 
by being exposed to their censure and their hatred ; nor had he any 
reason to repent of the preference ; for he found Mr. Pope a steady 
and unalienable friend almost to the end of his life. 

About this time, notwithstanding his avowed neutrality with re- 
gard to party, he puMished a panegyric on Sir Robert Walpole, for 
which he was rewarded by him with twenty guineas, — a sum not 
very large, if either the excellence of the performance or the afflu- 
ence of the patron be considered ; but greater than he afterwards ob- 
tained from a person of higher rank, and more desirous in appearance 
of being distinguished as a patron of literature. 

As he was very far from approving the conduct of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and in conversation mentioned him sometimes with acrimony, 
and generally with cpntempt ; as he was one of those who were 
always zealous in their assertions of the justice of the late opposition, 
jealous of the rights of the people, and akrmed by the loi^- continued 
triumph of the court ; it was natural to ask him what could induce 
him to employ his poetry in praise of that man who was, in his opi- 
nion, an enemy to liberty, and an oppressor of his country I He alleged 
that he was then dependent upon the Lord Tyrconnel, who was an im- 
plicit follower of the ministry ; and that being enjoined by him, not 
without menaces, to write in praise of his leader, he had not reso- 
lution sufficient to sacrifice the pleasure of affluence to that of in- 
tegrity. 

On this, and on many other occasions, he was ready to lament the 
misery of living at the tables of other men, which was his fiite from 
the beginning to the end of his life ; for I know not whether he 
ever had for three months together a settled habitation, in which 
he could claim a right of residence. 

To this unhappy state it is just to impute much of the inconstancy 
of his conduct ; for though a readiness to comply with the inclination 
of others was no part of his natural character, yet he was sometimes 
obliged to relax his obstinacy, and submit his own judgment, and 
even his virtue, to the government of those by whom he was sup- 
ported ; so that, if his miseries were sometimes the consequences of 

* This epigram was, I belieye, never published r 

" Should Dennis publish you had stabVd your brother, 
LampoonM your monarch, or debauch'd your mother ; 
Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had. 
Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad ? 
On one so poor you cannot take the law. 
On one so old your sword you scorn to draw, 
Uncag'd then, let the harmless monster rage, 
Secure in dulness, madness, want, and ag^.'* — Db. 3. 
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his faults, he ought not yet to be wholly excluded from compassion, 
because his faults were very often the effects of his misfortunes. 

In this gay period (1729) of his life, while he was surrounded by 
affluence and pleasure, he published The Wamderer^ a moral poem, of 
which the design is comprised in these lines : 

" I fly all public care, all venal strife. 
To try the still, compar*d with active life ; 
To prove, by these, the sons of men may owe 
The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe ; 
That ev'n calamity, by thought refin'd. 
Inspirits and adonis the thinking mind/' 

And more distinctly in the following passage : 

" By woe, the soul to daring action swells ; 
By woe, in plaintless patience it excels : 
From patience, prudent clear experience springs, 
And traces knowledge through the course of tinngs ! 
Thence hope is form d, thence fortitude, success. 
Renown — whate'er men covet and caress." 

This pe]:formance was always considered by himself as his master- 

Eiece]; and Mr. Pope, when he asked his opinion of it, told him that 
e read it once over and was not displeased with it ; that it gave 
him more pleasure at the second perusal, and delighted him still more 
at the third. 

It has been generally objected to The Wanderer, that the dis- 
position of the parts is irregular ; that the design is obscure, and the 
plan perplexed; that the images, however beautiful, succeed each 
other without order ; and that the whole performance is not so much 
a regular fabric as a heap of shining materials thrown together by 
accident, which strikes rather with the solemn magnificence of a 
stupendous ruin than the elegant grandeur of a finished pile. 

This criticism is universal, and therefore it is reasonable to believe 
it at least in a great degree just ; but Mr. Savage was always of a 
contrary opinion, and thought his drift could ofily be missed by neg- 
ligence or stupidity, and that the whole plan was regular and the 
parts distinct. 

It was never denied to abound with strong representations of 
nature, and just observations upon life ; and it may easily be ob- 
served that most of his pictures have an evident tendency to illus- 
trate his first great position, " that good is the consequence of evil." 
The sun that bums up the mountains fructifies the vales ; the delude 
that rushes down the broken rocks with dreadful impetuosity is 
separated into purling brooks ; and the rage of the hurricane purifies 
the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear one touch upon 
the cruelty of hiis mother, which, though remarkably delicate and 
tender, is a proof how deep an impression it had upon his mind. 

This must be at least acknowledged, which ought to be thought 
equivalent to many other excellences, that this poem can promote no 
other purposes than those of virtue, and that it is written with a very 
strong sense of the efiicacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the history of Mr. Savage's per- 
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formances than to display their beauties, or to obviate the criticisms 
which they have occasioned ; and therefore I shall not dwell upon 
the particular passages which deserve applause : I shall neither show 
the excellence of his descriptions, nor expatiate on the terrific por- 
trait of suicide, nor point out the artful touches by which he has 
distinguished the intellectual features of the rebels who suffer death 
in his last canto. It is, however, proper to observe, that Mr. Savage 
always declared the characters wholly fictitious, and without the least 
allusion to any real persons or actions. 

From a poem so diligently laboured, and so successfully finished, 
it might be reasonably expected that he should have gained con- 
siderable advantage ; nor can it without some degree of indignation 
and concern be told that he sold the copy for ten guineas, of which 
he afterwards returned two, that the two last sheets of the work 
might be reprinted, of which he had- in his absence intrusted the 
correction to a friend, who was too indolent to perform it with accu- 
racy. 

A superstitious regard to the correction of his sheets was one of 
Mr. Savage's peculiarities : he often altered, revised, recurred to his 
first reading or punctuation, and again adopted the alteration ; he was 
dubious and irresolute without end, as on a question of the last im- 
portance, and at last was seldom satisfied : the intrusion or omissiofi 
of. a comma was sufficient to discompose him, and he would lament 
an error of a single letter as a heavy calamity. In one of his letters 
relating to an impression of some verses, he remarks that he had, 
with regard to the correction of the proof, '* a spell upon him ;'* and 
indeed the anxiety with which he dwelt upon the minutest and most 
trifling niceties deserved no other name than that of ^scination. 

Tlmt he sold so valuable a performance for so small a price, was 
not to be imputed either to necessity, by which the learned and in- 
genious are often obliged to submit to very hard conditions, or to 
avarice, by which the booksellers are frequently incited to oppress 
that genius by which they are supported 5 but to that intemperate 
desire of pleasure, and habitual slavery to his passions, which in- 
volved him in many perplexities. He happened at that time to be 
engaged in the pursuit of some trifling gratification; and, being 
without money for the present occasion, sold his poem to the first 
bidder, and perhaps for the first price that was proposed; and would 
probably have been content with less, if less had been offered him. 

This poem was addressed to the Lord Tyrconnel, not only in the 
first lines, but in a formal dedication filled with the highest strains 
of panegyric, and the warmest professions of gratitude ; but by no 
means remarkable for delicacy of connection or elegance of style. 

These praises in a short time he found himself inclined to retract, 
being discarded by the man on whom he had bestowed them, and 
whom he then immediately discovered not to have deserved them. 
Of this quarrel, which every day made more bitter. Lord Tyrconnel 
and Mr. Savage assigned very different reasons, which might perhaps 
all ia reality concur, though they were not all convenient to be 
alleged by either par^. Lord Tyrconnel affirmed, that it was the 
constant practice of Mr. Savage to enter a tavern with any com- 
pany that proposed it, drink the most expensive miifi^ \d\Ai ^gKid^ 
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profusion, and when the reckoning was demanded, to be without 
money. If, as it often happened, his company were willing to defray 
his part, the affair ended without any ill consequences 5 but if they 
were refractory, and expected that the wine should be paid for by 
him that drank it, his method of composition was, to take them with 
him to his own apartment, assume the government of the house, and 
order the butler in an imperious manner to set the best wine in the 
cellar before his company, who -often drank till they forgot the respect 
due to tlie house in which they were entertained, indulged themselves 
in the utmost extravagance of merriment, practised the most licen«- 
tious frolics, and committed all the outrages of drunkenness. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyrconnel brought 
against him. Having given him a collection of valuable books, 
stamped with his own arms, he had the mortification to see them in 
a short time exposed to sale upon the stalls; it being usual with 
Mr. Savage, when he wanted a small sum, to take his books to the 
pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage easily credited both 
these accusations : for having been obliged, from his first entrance 
into the world, to subsist upon expedients, affluence was not able to 
exalt him above them ; and so much was he delighted with wine and 
conversation, and so long had he been accustomed to live by chance, 
that he would at any time go to the tavern without scruple, and 
trust for the reckoning to the liberality of his company, and fre- 
quently of company to whom he was very little known. This conduct 
indeed very seldom drew upon him those inconveniences that might 
be feared by any other person; for his conversation was so entertain- 
ing, and his address so pleasing, that few thought the pleasure which 
they received from him dearly purchased by paying for his wine. It 
was his peculiar happiness, that he scarcely ever found a stranger 
whom he did not leave a friend ; but it must likewise be added, that 
he had not often a friend long, without obliging him to become a 
stranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared that Lord Tyrconnel* 
quarrelled with him because he would not subtract from his own 
luxury and extravagance what he had promised to allow him, and 
that his resentment was only a plea for the violation of his promise. 
He asserted that he had done nothing that ought to exclude him 
from that subsistence which he thought not so much a favour as a 
debt, since it was offered him upon conditions which he had never 
broken ; and that his only £a,ult was that he could not be supported 
with nothing. 

He acknowledged that Lord Tyrconnel often exhorted him to 
regulate his method of life, and not to spend all his nights in taverns ; 
and that he appeared very desirous that he would pass those hours 
with him which he so freely bestowed upon others. This demand 
Mr. Savage considered as a censure of his conduct, which he could 
never patiently bear ; and which, in the latter and cooler parts of his 
life, was so offensive to him, that he declared it as his resolution, 

• His expression in one of Ms letters was, "That Lord Tyrconnel had in- 
volved his estate, and therefore poorly sought an occasion to quarrel with 
liim."--DB. J. 
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'' to spurn that friend who should presume to dictate to him ;" and it 
is not likely that in his earlier years he received admonitions with 
more calmness. 

He was likewise inclined to resent such expectations, as tending 
to infringe his liberty, of which he was very jealous when it was 
necessary to the gratification of his passions ; and declared that the 
request was still more unreasonable, as the company to which he was 
to nave been confined was insupportably disagreeable. This assertion 
affords another instance of that inconsistency of his writings with 
his conversation, which was so often to be observed. He forgot how 
lavishly he had, in his dedication to The fVanderer, extoUed the 
delicacy and penetration, the humanity and generosity, the candour 
and politeness, of the man whom, when he no longer loved him, he 
declared to be a wretch without understanding, without good-nature, 
and without justice ; of whose name he thought himself obliged to 
leave no trace in any future edition of his writings, and accord- 
ingly blotted it out of that copy of The Wanderer which was in his 
hstnds. 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyrconnel, he wrote The 
Triumph cf Health and Mirth, on the recovery of Lady Tyrconnel 
from a languishing illness. This performance is remarkable, not only 
for the gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the numbers, but for 
the agreeable fiction upon which it is formed. Mirth, overwhelmed 
with sorrow for the sickness of her favourite, takes a flight in quest 
of her sister Health, whom she finds reclined upon the brow of a 
lofty mountain, amidst the fragrance of perpetual spring, with the 
breezes of the morning sporting about her. Being solicited by her 
sister Mirth, she readily promises her assistance, flies away in a cloud, 
and impregnates the waters of Bath with new virtues, by which the 
sickness of Belinda is relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular circumstances of 
his birth and life, the splendour of his appearance, and the distinc- 
tion which was for some time paid him by Lord Tyrconnel, entitled 
him to familiarity with persons of higher rank than those to whose 
conversation he had been before admitted, he did not fail to gratify 
that curiosity which induced him to take a nearer view of those 
whom their birth, their employments, or their fortunes, necessarily 
place at a distance from the greatest part of mankind, and to exa- 
mine whether their merit was magnified or diminished by the medium 
throu^ which it was contemplated ; whether the splendour with 
which they dazzled their admirers was inherent in themselves, or only 
reflected on them by the objects that surrounded them ; and whether 
great men were selected for high stations, or high stations made great 
men. 

For this purpose he took all opportunities of conversing femiliarly 
with those who were most conspicuous at that time for their power 
or their influence ; he watched their looser moments, and examined 
their domestic behaviour, with that acuteness which nature had 
given him, and which the uncommon variety of his life had contri- 
buted to increase, and that inquisitiveness which must always be 
produced in a vigorous mind by an absolute freedom from all press- 
ing or domestic engagements. 
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His discernment was quick, and therefore he soon found in every 
person, and in everv affair, something that deserved attention ; he 
was supported by otners without any care for himself, and was there- 
fore at leisure to pursue his observations. 

More circumstances to constitute a critic on human life could 
not easily concur ; nor indeed could any man, who assumed from 
accidents! advantages more praise than he could justly claim from 
his real merit, admit any acquaintance more dangerous than that of 
Savage ; of whom likewise it must be confessed, that abilities really 
exalted above the common level, or virtue refined from passion or 
proof against corruption, could not easily find an abler judge or a 
warmer advocate. 

What was the result of Mr. Savage's inquiiy — though he was not 
much accustomed to conceal his discoveries — ^it may not be entirely 
safe to relate, because the persons whose characters he criticised are 
powerful ; and power and resentment are seldom strangers ; nor 
would it perhaps be wholly just, because what he asserted in conver- 
sation might, though true in general, be heightened by some momen- 
tary ardour of imagination, and, as it can be delivered only from 
memory, may be imperfectly represented ; so that the picture, at 
first aggravated, and then unskilfully copied, may be justly suspected 
to retain no great resemblance of the original. 

It may, however, be observed, that he did not appear to have 
formed very elevated ideas of those to whom the administration of 
affairs, or the conduct of parties, has been intrusted ; who have been 
considered as the advocates of the crown, or the guardians of the 
people; and who have obtained the most implicit confidence, and 
the loudest applauses. Of one particular person, who has been at 
one time so popular as to be generally esteemed, and at another so 
formidable as to be universally detested, he observed, that his acqui- 
sitions had been small, or that his capacity was narrow ; and that the 
whole range of his mind was from obscenity to politics, and fronf 
politics to obscenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his speculations on great cha- 
racters was now at an end. He was banished from the table of Lord 
Tyrconnel, and turned again adrift upon the world, without prospect 
of finding quickly any other harbour. As prudence was not one of 
the virtues by which he was distinguished, he had made no provision 
against a misfortune like this. And though it is not te be imagined 
but that the separation must for some time have been preceded by 
coldness, peevishness, or neglect, though it was undoubtedly the con- 
sequence of accumulated provocations on both sides, — ^yet every one 
that knew Savage will readily believe that to him it was sudden 
as a stroke of thunder ; that, though he might have transiently sus- 
pected it, he had never suffered any thought so unpleasing to sink 
inte his mind ; but that he had driven it away by amusements, or 
dreams of future felicity and affluence, and had never taken any 
measures by which he might prevent a precipitation from plenty to 
indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the difficulties to which Mr. 
Savage was exposed by them, were soon known both to his friends 
and enemies ; nor was it long before he perceived, from the beha- 
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viour of both, how much is added to the lustre of genius by the orna- 
ments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much compassion ; for he 
had not always been careful to use the advantages he enjoyed with 
that moderation which ought to have been wim more than usual 
caution preserved by him, who knew, if he had reflected, that he 
was only a dependant on the bounty of another, whom he could ex- 
pect to support him no longer than he endeavoured to preserve his 
favour by complying with his inclinations ; and whom he nevertheless 
set at defiance, and was continually irritating by negligence or en- 
croachments. 

Examples need not be sought at any great distance to prove that 
superiority of fortune has a natural tendency to kindle pride, and 
that pride seldom fails to exert itself in contempt and insult ; and if 
this is often the eflFect of hereditary wealth, and of honours enjoyed 
only by the merit of others, it is some extenuation of any indecent 
triumphs to which this unhappy man may have been betrayed, that 
his prosperity was heightened by the force of novelty, and made more 
intoxicating by a sense of the misery in which he had so long lan- 
guished, and perhaps of the insults which he had formerly borne, and 
which he might now think himself entitled to revenge. It is too 
common for those who have unjustly suffered pain to inflict it like- 
wise in their turn with the same injustice, and to imagine that they 
have a right to treat others as they have themselves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any good fortime is 
generally known ; and some passages of his Introduction to Tke 
Author to he Let suflSciently show that he did not wholly refrain from 
such satire as he afterwards thought very unjust when he was ex- 
posed to it himself; for, when he was afterwards ridiculed in the 
character of a distressed poet, he very easily discovered that distress 
was pot a proper subject for merriment, nor topic of invective. He 
was then able to discern, that if misery be the effect of virtue, it 
ought to be reverenced ; if of ill-fortune, to be pitied ; and if of vice, 
not to be insulted, because it is perhaps itself a punishment adequate 
to the crime by which it was produced. And the humanity of that 
man can deserve no panegyric who is capable of reproachmg a cri- 
minal in the hands of the executioner. 

But these reflections, though they readily occurred to him in the 
first and last parts of his life, were, I am afraid, for a long time for- 
gotten 5 at least they were, like many other maxims, treasured up in 
his mind rather for show than use, and operated very little upon his 
conduct, however elegantly he might sometimes explain, or however 
forcibly he might inculcate them. 

His degradation, therefore, from the condition which he had 
enjoyed with such wanton thoughtlessness, was considered by many 
as an occasion of triumph. Those who had before paid their court 
to him without success, soon returned the contempt which they had 
suffered ; and they who had received favours from him— for of such 
favours as he could bestow he was very liberal— did not always 
remember them. So much more certain are the effects of resent- 
ment than of gratitude : it is not only to many more pleasing to 
recollect those &ults which place others below them, than those vir- 
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tues by which they are themselves comparatively depressed ; but it is 
likewise more easy to neglect than to recompense ; and though there 
are few who will practise a laborious virtue, there will never be 
wanting multitudes that will indulge in easy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little disturbed at the marks of con- 
tempt which his ill-fortune brought upon him from those whom he 
never esteemed, and with whom he never considered himself as 
levelled by any calamities; and though it was not without some 
uneasiness that he saw some, whose friendship he valued, change 
their behaviour, he yet observed their coldness without much emo- 
tion, considered them as the slaves of fortune and the worshippers 
of prosperity, and was more inclined to despise them than to lament 
himself. 

It does not appear that, after this return of his wants, he found 
mankind equally favourable to him as at his first appearance in the 
world. His story, though in reality not less melancholy, was less 
affecting, because it was no longer new ; it therefore procured him 
no new friends ; and those that had formerly relieved him thought 
they might now consign him to others. He was now likewise consi- 
dered by many rather as criminal than as unhappy ; for the Mends 
of Lord Tyrconnel, and of his mother, were sufficiently industrious to 
publish his weaknesses, which were indeed very numerous ; and no- 
thing was forgotten that might make him either hateful or ridi- 
culous. 

It cannot but be imagined that such representations of his faults 
must make great numbers less sensible of his distress : many, who 
had only an opportunity to hear one part, made no scruple to propa- 
gate the account which they received; many assisted their circulation 
from malice or revenge ; and perhaps many pretended to credit them, 
that they might with a better grace withdraw their regard or with- 
hold their assistance. 

Savage, however, was not one of those who suffered himself to be 
injured without resistance, nor was less diligent in exposing the 
&.ults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he obtained at least this advan- 
tage, that he drove him first to the practice of outrage and violence ; 
for he was so much provoked by the wit and virulence of Savage, that 
he came with a number of attendants, that did no honour to his 
courage, to beat him at' a coffee-house. But it happened that he 
had left the place a few minutes; and his lordship had, without 
danger, the pleasure of boasting how he would have treated him. 
Mr. Savage went next day to repay his visit at his own house, but 
was prevailed on by his domestics to retire without insisting upon 
seeing him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. Savage of some actions which 
scarcely any provocations will be thought sufficient to justify, such as 
seizing what he had in his lodgiogs, and other instances of wanton 
cruelty, by which he increased the distress of Savage without any 
advantage to himself. 

These mutual accusations were retorted on both sides for many 
years with the utmost degree of virulence and rage ; and time seemed 
rather to augment than diminish their resentment. That the anger 
of Mr. Savage should be kept alive is not strange, because he felt 
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every day the consequences of the quarrel ; but it might reasonably 
have been hoped that Lord Tyrconn^ might have relented, and at 
length haye forgot those provocations which, however they might 
have once inflamed him, had not in- reality much hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage,, indeed, never suffered him to solicit a 
reconciliation; he returned reproach for reproach, and insult for 
insult ; his superiority of wit supplied the disadvantages of his for- 
tune,'and enabled him to form a party, and prejudice great numbers 
in his favour. 

But though this might be some gratification of his vanity, it 
afforded very little relief to his necessities ; and he was very fre- 
quently reduced to imcommon hardships, of which, however, he never 
made any mean or importunate complaints, being formM rather to 
bear misery with fortitude than enjoy prosperity with moderation. 

He now thought himself again at liberty to expose the cruelty of 
his mother ; and therefore, I believe, about this time published The 
Bastardy a poem remarkable for the vivacious sallies of thought in 
the beginning,, where he makes a pompous enumeration of the imagi- 
nary aSvant^es- of base birth ; and the pathetic sentiments at the 
endl where he recounts the real calamities which he suffered by the 
cri^e of his parents. ^ 

The vigour and spirit of the verses, the peculiar circumstances of 
the author, the novelty of the subject, and the notoriety of the story 
to which the- allusions are made, procured this performance a very 
favourable reception; great numbers were immediately disperseo, 
and editions were multiplied with unusual rapidity. 

One circumstance attended the publication, which Savage used to 
relate with great satisfaction. His mother, to whom the poem was 
with " due reverence" inscribed, happened then to be at Bath, where 
she could not conveniently retire from censure, or conceal herself 
from observation ,- and no sooner <Md the reputation of the poem begin 
to spread, than she heard it repeated in all places of concourse ; nor 
could she enter the assembly-rooms, or cross the walks, without being 
saluted with some lines from The Bastard, 

This was peihaps the first time that she ever discovered a sense of 
shame, and on this occasion the power of wit was very conspicuous ; 
the wretch who had without scruple proclaimed herself an adul tress, 
and who had first endeavoured to starve her son, then to transport 
him, and afterwards to hang him, was not able to bear the represent- 
ation of her own conduct ; but fled from reproach, though she felt no 
pain from guilt, and left Bath with the utmost haste, to shelter her- 
self among the crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had the satisfaction of finding, that, though he could 
not reform his mother, he could punish her ; and that he did not 
always suffer alone. 

The pleasure which he received from this increase of his poetical 
reputation, was sufl&cient for some time to overbalance the miseries 
of want, which this performance did not much alleviate ; for it was 
sold for a very trivial sum to a bookseller, who, though the success 
was so uncommon that five impressions were sold, of which mauy were 
undoubtedly very numerous, had not generosity sufficient to. admit 
the unhappy writer to any part of the profit. 

VOL. IV. D 
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The sale of this poem was always meutioned by Sa-^^e wilh the 
utmost elevation of neart, and referred to by him as an incontestable 
proof of a general acknowledgment of his abilities. It was indeed 
the only production of which he could justly boast a general recep- 
tion. 

But though he did not lose the opportunity which success gave 
him of setting a high rate on his abilities, but paid due deference to 
the suffrages of mankind when they were given in his favour, he 
did not suffer his esteem of himself to depend upon others, nor found 
any thing sacred in the voice of the people when they were inclined 
to censure him ; he then readily showed the foUy of expecting thai 
the public should judge right, and observed how slowly poetical merit 
had often forced its way into the world : he contented himself with 
the applause of men of judgment, and was somewhat disposed to ex- 
clude all those from the character of men of judgment who did not 
applaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable to mankind than to 
think them blind to the beauties of his works, and imputed the slow- 
ness of their sale to other causes : either they were published at a 
time when the town was empty, or when the attention of the publio 
was engrossed by some struggle in the parliament, or some other ob- 
ject of general concern ; or they were, by the neglect of the pub- 
lisher, not diligently dispersed, or by his avarice not advertised with 
sufficient frequency. Address, or industry, or liberality, was always 
wanting; and the bhune was laid rather on any person than tne 
author. 

By arts like these, arts which every man practises in some degree, 
and to which too much of the little tranquillity of life is to l^ as- 
cribed. Savage was always able to live at peace with himself. Had 
he, indeed, only made use of these expedients to alleviate the loss of 
want of fortune or reputation, or any other advantages which it is not 
in man's power to bestow upon himself, they might have been justly 
mentioned as instances of a philosophical mind, and Yerj properly 
proposed to the imitation of multitudes, who, for want of diverting 
their imaginations with the same dexterity, languish under afflic- 
tions whidi might be easily removed. 

It were doubtless to be wished that truth and reason were uni- 
versallv prevalent ; that every thing were esteemed according to its 
real value ; and that men would secure themselves from being disap- 
pointed in their endeavours after happiness, by placing it only in 
virtue, which is always to be obtained : but if adventitious and fo- 
reign pleasures must be pursued, it would be perhaps of some benefit^ 
since that pursuit must frequently be fruitless, if the practice of Sa- 
vage could be taught, that folly might be an antidote to folly, and 
one fallacy be obviated by another. 

But the danger of this pleasing intoxication must not be con- 
cealed ; nor indeed can any one, after having observed the life of 
Savage, need to be cautioned against it. By imputing none of his 
miseries to himself, he continued to act upon the same principles, 
and to foUow the same path ; was never made wiser by his suffer- 
ings, nor preserved by one misfortune from falling into another. 
He proceeaed throughout his life to tread the same steps on t^ 
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same circle ; always applauding his past conduct, or at least forget- 
ting it, to amuse himself with phantoms of happiness which were 
dancing before him ; and willingly turned his eyes from the light of 
reason, when it would have discovered the illusion, and shown him, 
what he never wished to see, his real state. 

He is even accused, after having lulled his imagination with those 
ideal opiates, of having tried the same experiment upon his con- 
science; and, having accustomed himself to impute all deviations 
from the right to foreign causes, it is certain that he was upon every 
occasion too easily reconciled to himself ; and that he appeared very 
little to regret those practices which had impaired his reputation. 
The reigning error of his life was, that he mistook the love for the 
practice of virtue, and was indeed not so much a good man as the 
friend of goodness. 

This at least must be allowed him, that he always preserved a 
strong sense of the dignity, the beauty, and the necessity of virtue ; 
and that he never contributed deliberately to spread corruption 
amongst mankind. His actions, which were generally precipitate, 
were often blameable ; but his writings, being the productions of 
study, uniformly tended to the exaltation of the mind, and the pro- 
pagation of morality and piety. 

These writings may improve mankind, when his failings shall be 
forgotten ; and therefore he must be considered, upon the whole, as 
a benefactor to the world ; nor can his personal example do any hurt^ 
since whoever hears of his faults will hear of the miseries which they 
brought upon him, and which would deserve less pity, had not his 
condition been such as made his faults pardonable. He may be con- 
sidered as a child exposed to all the temptations of indigence, at an 
age when resolution was not yet strengthened by conviction, nor 
virtue confirmed by habit ; a circumstance which, in his Bastardy he 
laments in a very affecting manner : 

" No mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer ; 
No fiithei's guardian hand my youtli maintam'd, 
CsdTd fortii my virtues, or from vice restrainM/* 

The Bastard, however it might provoke or mortify his mother, 
could not be expected to melt her to compassion, so that he was still 
under the same want of the necessaries of life ; and he therefore ex- 
erted all the interest which his wit, or his birth, or his misfortunes, 
could procure, to obtain, upon the death of Eusden, the place of poet- 
laureat ; and prosecuted his application with so much diligence, that 
the king publicly declared it his intention to bestow it upon him. But 
such was the fate of Savage, that even the king, when he intended 
his advantage, was disappointed in his schemes ; for the lord-cham- 
berlain, who has the disposal of the laurel, as one of the appendages 
of his office, either did not know the king's design or did not ap- 
prove it, or thought the nomination of the laureat an encroachment 
^on his rights, and therefore bestowed the laurel upon CoUey 
Cibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolution of applying to 
the queen, t^it, having once given him life, she would enable him to. 
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support it ; and therefore published a short poem on her birth-daj, to 
which he gave the title of Volunteer Laureat, The event of this 
essay he has himself related in the following letter, which he prefixed 
to the poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in The Gendeman^s 
Magazine, whence I have copied it entire, as this was one of the few 
attempts in which Mr. Savage succeeded. 

" Mr. Urban, 

" In your Magazine for February you published the last Vdun* 
teer Laureat, written on a very melancholy occasion, on the death 
of the royal patroness of arts and literature in general, and of the 
author of that poem in particular ; I now send you the first that Mr. 
Savage wrote under that title. This gentleman, notwithstanding a 
very considerable interest, being, on the death of Mr. Eusden, dis- 
appointed of the laureat's place, wrote the following verses, which 
were no sooner published, but the late queen sent to a bookseller for 
them. The author had not at that time a friend, either to get him 
introduced or his poem presented at court; yet such was the un- 
speakable goodness of that princess, that, notwithstanding this act of 
ceremony was wanting, in a few days after publication, Mr. Savage 
received a bank-bill of fifty pounds, and a gracious message from her 
majesty, by the Lord North and Guilford, to this eflfect : * That her 
majesty was highly pleased with the verses ; that she took parti- 
cularly kind his lines there relating to the king ; that he had per- 
mission to write annually on the same subject ; and that he should 
yearly receive the like present, till something better (which was her 
majesty's intention) could be done for him.* After this he was per- 
mitted to present one of his annual poems to her majesty, had the 
honour of kissing her hand, and met with the most gracious re- 
ception. " Yours, &c." 

Such was the performance, and such the reception, — a reception 
which, though by no means unkind, was yet not in the highest de- 
gree generous : to chain down the genius of a writer to an annual 
panegyric, showed in the queen too much desire of hearing her own 
praises, and a greater regard to herself than to him on whom her 
bounty was conferred. It was a kind of avaricious generosity, by 
which flattery was rather purchased than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the same allowance with 
much more heroic intention : she had no other view than to enable 
him to prosecute his studies, and to set himself above the want of 
assistance, and was contented with doing good without stipulating 
for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to make exceptions, but 
was ravished with the favours which he had received, and probably 
yet more with those which he was promised : he considered himself 
now as a favourite of the queen, and did not doubt but a few an- 
nual poems would establish him in some profitable employment. 

He therefore assumed the title of " Volunteer Laureat," not with- 
out some reprehensions from Gibber, who informed him that the title 
of "Laureat" was a mark of honour conferred by the king, from 
whom all honour is derived, and which therefore no man has a right 
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to bestow upon himself ; and added, that he might with equal pro- 
priety style himself a volunteer lord or volunteer baronet. It can- 
not be denied that the remark was just ; but Savage did not think 
any title which was conferred upon Mr. Cibjper so honourable as that 
the usurpation of it could be imputed to him as an instance of very 
exorbitant vanity, and therefore continued to write under the same 
title, and received every year the same reward. 

He did not appear to consider these encomiums as tests of his 
abilities, or as any thing more than annual hints to the queen of her 
promise ; or acts of ceremony, by the performance of which he was 
entitled to his pension, and therefore did not labour them with great 
diligence, or print more than fifty each year, except that for some of 
the last years he regularly inserted them in the GevvtU'marCi Magazine^ 
by which they were dispersed over the kingdom. 

Of some of them he had himself so low an opinion that he in- 
tended to omit them in the collection of poems, for which he printed 
proposals and solicited subscriptions ; nor can it seem strange that, 
being confined to the same subject, he should be at some times indo- 
lent, and at others unsuccessful ; that he should sometimes delay a 
disagreeable task till it was too late to perform it well ; or that he 
tshould sometimes repeat the same sentiments on the same occasion, 
or at others be misled by an attempt after, novelty to forced concep- 
tions and far-fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which supplied him 
with some variety ; for his business was, to praise the queen for the 
fevours which he had received, and to complain to her of the delay 
of those which she had promised : in some of his pieces, therefore, 
gratitude is predominant, and in some discontent ; in some he re- 
presents himself as happy in her patronage, and in others, as discon- 
solate to find himself neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this unfortunate man^ 
was never performed, though he took sufficient care that it should 
not be forgotten. The publication of his Volwnteer Laureat procured 
him no other reward than a regular remittance of fifty pounds. 

He was not so depressed by his disappointments as to neglect any 
opportunity that was oflfered of advancing his interest. When the 
Princess Anne was married, he wrote a poem upon her departure, 
only, as he declared, '* because it was expected from him," and he 
was not willing to bar his own prospects by any appearance of ne- 
glect. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this poem, or any 
regard that was paid to it ; and therefore it is likely that it was con- 
sidered at court as an act of duty, to which he was obliged by his de- 
pendence, and which it was therefore not necessary to reward by any 
new favour ; or perhaps the queen really intended his advancement, 
and therefore thought it superfluous to lavish presents upon a man 
whom she intended to establish for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger of being frus- 
trated, but his pension likewise of being obstructed, by an accidental 
calumny. The writer of The Daily Courant, a paper then published 
imder the direction of the ministry, charged him with a crime, which 
though not very great in itself, would have been remarkably invidious 
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in him, and might very justly have incenged the queen against him. 
He was accused hy name of influencing elections against the court, 
by appearing at the head of a Tory mob ; nor did the accuser fail to 
aggravate his crime by representing it as the eflfect of the most atro- 
cious ingratitude, and a kind of rebellion against the queen, who had 
first preserved him from an infamous death, and afterwards distin- 
guished him by her favour, and supported him by her charity. 
The charge, as it was open and confident, was likewise by good for- 
tune very particular. The place of the transaction was mentioned, 
and the whole series of the rioter's conduct related. This exactness 
made Mr. Savage's vindication easy ; for he never had in his life seen 
the place which was declared to be the scene of his wickedness, nor 
ever had been present in any town when its representatives were 
chosen. This answer he therefore made haste to publish, with all 
the^ circumstances necessary to make it credible ; and very reasonably 
demanded that the accusation should be retracted in the same paper, 
that he might no longer suffer the imputation of sedition and ingra- 
titude. This demand was likewise pressed by him in a private letter 
to the author of the paper, who, either trusting to the protection of 
those whose defence he had undertaken, or having entertained some 
personal malice against Mr. Savage, or fearing lest, by retracting so 
confident an assertion, he should impair the credit of his paper, re- 
fused to give him that satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it necessary for his own vindication, 
to prosecute him in the Kings Bench ; but as he did not find any ill 
effects from the accusation, having sufficiently cleared his innocence, 
he thought any further procedure would have the appearance of re- 
venge, and therefore willingly dropped it. 

He saw soon after a process commenced in the same court against 
himself, on an information in which he was accused of writing and 
publishing an obscene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's desire to be distinguished ; and, when 
any controversy became popular, he never wanted some reason for 
engaging in it with great ardour, and appearing at the head of the 
party which he had chosen. As he was never celebrated for his pru- 
dence, he had no sooner taken his side, and informed himself of the 
chief topics of the dispute, than he took all opportunities of asserting 
and propagating his principles, without mxiGh regard to his own in- 
terest, or any other visible design than that of drawing upon himself 
the attention of mankind. 

The dispute between the Bishop of London and the Chancellor is 
well known to have been for some time the chief topic of political 
conversation ; and therefore Mr. Savage, in pursuance of his charac- 
ter, endeavoured to become conspicuous among the controvertists 
with which every coffee-house was filled on that occasion. He was 
an indefatigable opposer of all the claims of ecclesiastical power, 
though he did not know on what they were founded ; and was there- 
fore no friend to the Bishop of London. But he had another reason 
for appearing as a warm advocate for Br. Bundle ; for he was the 
friend of Mr. Foster and Mr. Thomson, who were the friends of Mr. 
Savage. 

Thus remote was his interest on the question, which, however. 
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as he imagined, ooncemed him so nearlj, that it was not sufficient to 
harangue and dispute, but necessary likewise to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a new poem, called 
by him The Progress of a DiviiM ; in which he conducts a profligate 
priest, by all the gradations of wickedness, from a poor curacy in the 
country to the highest preferments of the Church; and describes, 
with that humour which was natural to him, and that knowledge 
which was extended to all the diversities of human life, his behaviour 
in every station ; and insinuates that this priest, thus accomplished, 
found at last a patron in the Bishop of London. 

When he was asked by one of his friends, on what pretence he 
could charge the Bishop with such an action, he had no more to say 
than that he had only inverted the accusation ; and that he thought 
it reasonable to believe, that he who obstructed the rise of a good 
man without reason, would for bad reasons prconote the exaltation 
of a villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this satire ; and Savage, 
who, as was his constant practice, had set his name to his perform- 
ance, was censured in The Weekly Miscellawy* with severity which he 
did not seem inclined to forget. 

But a return of invective was not thought a sufficient punish- 

* A short satire was likewise published in the same paper, in which were 
the following lines : 

" For cruel murder doom*d to hempen death, 
Savage by royal grace prolonged nis breath. 
Well might you think he spent his future years 
In prayer, and £Btsting, and repentant tears. 
' But, vain hope I' the truly Savage cries, 
' Priests, and their slavish doctrines,. I despise.. 

Shan I 

Who, by free-thinking to free action fir'd. 

In midnight brawls, a deathless name acquired. 

Now stoop to learn of ecclesiastic men ? 

No, arm'd with rhyme, at priests I'll take my aim. 

Though prudence bids me murder but their fame.' " 

Wt^ly Miscellany, 

An answer was published in T?ie GenUeman*8 Magazine, written by an. 
imknown hand, from which the following lines are selected : 



it 



Transformed by thoughtless rage, and midnight wine. 

From malice free, and push'd without design j 

In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thrust. 

And brought the youth a victim to the dust ; 

So strong the hand of accident appears. 

The royal hand from g^ilt and vengeance dears. 

Instead of wasting * all thy future years. 
Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears,* 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 
To curb the priest, and sink his high-church rage ; 
To show what frauds the holy vestments hide. 
The nests of aVrice, lust, and pendant pride : 
Then change the scene, let merit brightly shine. 
And roimd the patriot twist the wreath divine ; 
The heav'nly guide deliver down to fame ; 
In well-tun'd ^ya transmit a Foster's name ; 
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ment. The Oourt of Kiog's Bench was therefore moTed against him ; 
and he was obliged to return an answer to a charge of obscenity. It 
was urged in his defence, that obscenity was criminal when it was 
intended to promote the practice of vice ; but that Mr. Savage had 
only introduced obscene ideas, with a view of exposing them to de- 
testation, and of amending the age by showing the deformity of wick- 
edness. This plea was admitted ; and Sir Philip Yorke, who then 
presided in that court, dismissed the information with encomiums 
upon the purity and excellence of Mr, Savage's writings. The pro- 
secution, however, answered in some measure the purpose of those 
by whom it was set on foot ; for Mr. Savage was so far intimidated 
by it, that, when the edition of his poems was sold, he did not ven- 
ture to reprint it ; so that it was in a short time forgotten by all but 
those whom it offended. 

It is said that some endeavours were used to incense the queen 
against him : but he found advocates to obviate at least part of their 
effect ; for though he was never advanced, he still continued to re- 
ceive his pension. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than any incident of bis 
life ; and as his conduct cannot be vindicated, it is proper to secure 
his memoiy from reproach, by informing those whom he made his 
enemies, that he never intended to repeat the provocation ; and that, 
though whenever he thought he had any reason to complain of the 
clergy, he used to threaten them with a new edition of The Progress 
of a Divine^ it was his calm and settled resolution to suppress it for 
ever. 

He once intended to have made a better reparation for the folly 
or injustice with which he might be charged, by writing another 
poem called The Progress of a Free-thinker, whom he intended to 
lead through all the stages of vice and folly, to convert him from 
virtue to wickedness, and from religion to infidelity, by all the mod- 
ish sophistry used for that purpose ; and at last to dismiss him by 
his own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this design is a real loss to mankind ; 
for he was too well acquainted with all the scenes of debauchery to 
have failed in his representations of them, and too zealous for vurtue 
not to have represented them in such a manner as should expose 
them either to ridicule or detestation. 

But this plan was, like others, formed and laid aside, till the 
vigour of his imagination was spent, and the effervescence of inven- 
tion had subsided ; but soon gave way to some other design, which 



Touch ev*ry passion with harmonious art^ 
Exalt the genius, and oorrect the heart. 
Thus future times shall royal grace extol : 
Thus polish'd lines thy present fame enrol. 

But grant 

• Maliciously that Savage plunged the steel. 

And made the youth its shinmg vengeance feel : 
My soul abhors the act, the man detests. 
But more the bigotry in priestly breasts." 

OerUlemawt Magazine, May 173^ — Pb. J. 
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pleased by its novelty for a while, and then was neglected like the 
fonner. 

He was still in his usual exigencies, having no certain support but 
the pension allowed him by the queen, which, though it might have 
kept an exact economist from want, was very &r from being sufficient 
for Mr. Savage, who had never been accustomed to dismiss any of his 
appetites without the gratification which they solicited, and whom 
nothing but want of money withheld from partaking of every plea- 
sure that fell within his view. 

His conduct with regard to his pension was very particular. No 
sooner had he changed the bill, than he vanished from the sight of 
all his acquaintance, and lay fbr some time out of the reach of all 
the inquiries that friendship or curiosity could make after him. At 
length he appeared again, penniless as before ; but never informed 
even those whom he seemed to regard most, where he had been ; nor 
was his retreat ever discovered. 

This was his constant practice during the whole time that he 
received the pension from the queen : he regularly disappeared and 
returned. He, indeed, affirmed that he retired to study, and that 
the money supported him in solitude for many months ; but his friends 
declared that the short time in which it was spent sufficiently con-* 
futed his own account of his conduct. 

His politeness and his wit still raised him friends, who were de- 
sirous of setting him at length free from that indigence by which he 
had been hitherto oppressed; and therefore solicited Sir Robert Wal- 
pole in his favour with so much earnestness, that they obtained a 
promise of the next place that should become vacant, not exceeding 
200^. a-year. This promise was made with an uncommon declara- 
tion, ''that it was not the promise of a minister to a petitioner, but 
of a friend to his friend.'* 

Mr. Savage now concluded himself set at ease for ever ; and, as he 
observes in a poem written on that incident of his life, trusted and 
was trusted ; but soon found that his confidence was ill-grounded, and 
this friendly promise was not inviolable. He spent a long time in 
solicitations, and at last despaired and desisted. 

He did not, indeed, deny that he had given the minister some 
reason to believe that he should not strengthen his own interest by 
advancing him; for he had taken care to distinguish himself in coffee- 
houses as an advocate for the ministry of the last years of Queen 
Anne; and was always ready to justify the conduct, and exalt the 
character of Lord Bolingbroke, whom he mentions with great regard 
in an EpisUe upon A uthorsy which he wrote about that time, but was 
too wise to publish, and of which only some fragments have appeared, 
inserted by him in the ^* Magazine" after his retirement. 

To despair was not, however, the character of Savage ; when one 
patronage failed, he had recourse to another. The prince was now 
extremely popular, and had very liberally rewarded the merit of some 
writers, whom Mr. Savage did not think superior to himself; and 
therefore he resolved to address a poem to him. 

For this purpose he made choice of a subject which could regard 
only persons of the highest rank and greatest affiuencQ) %cA ^^n^Oo. 
was therefore proper for a poem intended to procure tYie i^9A>TOT)3^<b <^1 
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a prince ; and, having retired for some time to Richmond, that he 
might prosecute his design in full tranquillity, without the tempta- 
tions of pleasure, or the solicitations of creditors, by which his medi- 
tations were in equal danger of being disconcerted, he produced a 
poem On Public Spirit, with regard to Public Works, 

The plan of this poem is very extensive, and comprises a multitude 
of topics, each of which might furnish matter sufficient for a long per- 
formance, and of which some have already employed more eminent 
writers ; but as he was perhaps not fully acquainted with the whole 
extent of his own design, and was writing to obtain a supply of wants 
too pressing to admit of long or accurate inquiries, he passes negli- 
gently over many public works, which, even in his own opinion, de- 
served to be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may sometimes disappoint his reader by transient 
touches upon these subjects, which have often been considered, and 
therefore naturally raise expectations, he must be allowed amply to 
compensate his omissions, by expatiating, in the conclusion of his 
work, upon a kind of beneficence not yet celebrated by any eminent 
poet ; though it now appears more susceptible of embellishments, 
more adapted to exalt the ideas and afifect the passions, than many 
of those which have hitherto been thought most worthy of the orna- 
ments of verse. The settlement of colonies in uninhabited countries; 
the establishment of those in security, whose misfortunes have made 
their own country no longer pleasing or safe ; the acquisition of pro- 
perty without injury to any ; the appropriation of the waste and lux- 
uriant bounties of nature ; and the enjoyment of those gifts which 
Heaven has scattered upon regions uncultivated and unoccupied, 
cannot be considered without giving rise to a great number of pleasing 
ideas, and bewildering the imagination in delightful prospects ; and 
therefore, whatever speculations they may produce in those who have 
confined themselves to political studies, naturally fixed the attention, 
and excited the applause, of a poet. The politician, when he con* 
siders men driven into other countries for shelter, and obliged to re- 
tire to forests and deserts, and pass their lives and fix their posterity 
in the remotest comers of the world, to avoid those hardships which 
they suffer or fear in their native place, may very properly inquire 
why the legislature does not provide a remedy for these miseries, 
rather than encourage an escape from them. He may conclude that 
the flight of every honest man is a loss to the community ; that those 
who are unhappy without guilt, ought to be relieved ; and the life 
which is overburdened by accidental calamities, set at ease by the 
care of the public ; and that those who have by misconduct forfeited 
their claim to favour, ought rather to be made useful to the society 
which they have injured, than be driven from it. But the poet is 
employed in a more pleasing undertaking than that of proposing laws 
which, however just or expedient, will never be made; or endeavour- 
ing to reduce to rational schemes of government, societies which were 
formed by chance, and are conducted by the private passions of those 
who preside in them. He guides the unhappy fugitive from want 
and persecution, to plenty, quiet, and security, and seats him in 
scenes of peaceful sohtude and undisturbed repose. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing sentiments which 



this prospeot of retirement suggested to him, to censure those crimes 
which have been generallj committed by the discoverers of new 
regions, and to expose the enormous wickedness of making war 
upon Wbarous nations, because they cannot resist, and of invading 
countries, because they are fruitful ; of extending navigation only to 

Sopagate vice, and of visiting distsmt lands only to lay them waste. 
e has asserted the natural equality of mankind, and endeavoured to 
suppress that pride which inclines men to imagine that right is the 
consequence of power. 

His description of the various miseries which force men to seek for 
refuge in distant countries, affords another instance of his proficiency 
in the important and extensive study of human life; and the tender- 
ness with which he recounts them, anoth^ proof of his humanity and 
benevolence. 

It is observable that the close of this poem discovers a change 
which experience had made in Mr. Savage's opinions. In a poem 
written by him in his youth, and published in his MisceUanieSy he 
declares his contempt of the contracted views and narrow prospects 
of the middle state of life; and declares his resolution either to tower 
like the cedar, or be trampled like the shrub ; but in this poem, 
though addressed to a prince, he mentions this state of life as com^ 
prising those who ought most to attract reward, those who merit 
most the confidence of power, and the familiarity of greatness ; and, 
accidentally mentioning this passage to one of his friends, declared 
that in his opinion all the virtue of mankind was comprehended in 
that state. 

In describing villas and gardens, he did not omit to condemn that 
absurd custom which prevails among the English, of permitting ser- 
vants to receive money from strangers for the entertainment that 
they receive, and therefore inserted in his poem these lines ; 

" But what the flow'ring pride of gardens rare. 
However royal, or however fair. 
If gates, wmch to access should still give way. 
Ope but, like Peter's paradise, for pay ; 
If perquisited varlets frequent stand. 
And each new walk must a new tax demand ; 
What foreign eye but with contempt surveys ? 
What Muse shall from oblivion snatch their praise ?" 

But, before the publication of his performance, he recollected that 
the queen allowed her garden and cave at Richmond to be shown for 
money ; and that she so openly countenanced the practice, that she 
had bestowed the privilege of showing them as a place of profit on a 
man, whose merit she valued herself upon rewarding, though she 
gave him only the liberty of disgracing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than was often exerted 
by him, that the publication of these lines might be officiously repre- 
sented as an insult upon the queen, to whom he owed his life and his 
subsistence i and that the propriety of his observation would be no 
security against the censures which the unseasonableness of it might 
draw upon him; he therefore suppressed the passage m \}dl«^ %x^\> ^^-^ 
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tion; but after the queen's death, thought the same caution no long» 
neoessary, and restored it to the proper place. 

The poem was, therefore, published without anj political faults, 
and inscribed to the prince ; but Mr. Savage, having no friend upon 
whom he could prevail to present it to him, had no other method of 
attracting his observation than the publication of frequent advertise- 
ments, and therefore received no reward from his patron, however 
generous on other occasions. 

This disappointment he never mentioned without indignation, 
being bj some means or other confident that the prince was not ig- 
norant of his address to him ; and insinuated that if any advances in 
popularity could have been made by distinguishing him, he had not 
written Mrithout notice or without reward. 

He was once inclined to have presented his poem in person, and 
sent to the printer for a copy with that design ; but either his opinion 
changed, or his resolution deserted him, and he continued to resent 
neglect without attempting to force himself into regard. 

Nor was the public much more favourable than his patron ; for 
only seventy-two were sold, though the performance was much com- 
mended by some whose judgment in that kind of writing is generally 
allowed. But Savage easily reconciled himself to mankind, without 
imputing any defect to his work, by observing that his poem was un- 
luckily published two days after the prorogation of the Parliament, 
and by consequence at a time when all those who could be expected 
to re^Eird it were in the hurry of preparing for their departure, or en- 
gaged in taking leave of others upon their dismission from public 
affairs. 

It must be, however, allowed, in justification of the public, that 
this performance is not the most excellent of Mr. Savage's works; 
and that, though it cannot be denied to contain many striking senti- 
ments, majestic lines, and just observations, it is in general not sufii- 
ciently polished in the language, or enlivened in the imagery, or 
digested in the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the alleviation of his po- 
verty, which was such as very few could have supported with equal 
Eatience; but to which, it must likewise be confessed, that few would 
ave been exposed who received punctually fifty pounds a-year; a sa- 
lary which, though by no means equal to the demands of vanity and 
luxury, is yet found suflficient to support families above want, and 
was undoubtedly more than the necessities of life require. 

But no sooner had he received his pension, than he withdrew to 
his darling privacy, from which he returned in a short time to his 
former distress, and for some part of the year generally lived by 
chance; eating only when he was invited to the tables of his acquaint^ 
ances, from which the meanness of his dress often excluded him, 
when the politeness and variety of his conversation would have been 
thought a sufficient recompense for his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and passed the night 
sometimes in mean houses, which are set open at night to any casual 
wanderers, sometimes in cellars, among the riot and filth of the 
meanest and most profligate of the rabble ; and sometimes, when he 
had not money to support even the expenses of these receptacles. 
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walked about the streets till h^ was weary, and lay down in the stun- 
mer upon a bulk ; or in the winter, with his associates in poverty, 
among the ashes of a glass-house. 

In this manner were passed those days and those nights which 
nature had enabled him to have employed in elevated speculations^ 
useful studies, or pleasing conversation. On a bulk, in a cellar, or 
in a 'glass-house, among thieves and beggars, was to be found the 
author of The Wanderer, the man of exalted sentiments, extensive 
ylews, and curious observations ; the man whose remarks on life might 
have assisted the statesman, whose ideas of virtue might have en- 
lightened the moralist, whose eloquence might have influenced se- 
nates, and whose delicacy might have polished courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that such necessities might sometimes 
force him upon disreputable practices ; and it is probable that these 
lines in The Wanderer were occasioned by his reflections on his own 
oonduot : 

" Though misery leads to hapiHness and truths 
Unequal to the load^ this languid youth. 



i' 



Oh, let none censure, if, untried by grief, 

"f, amidst woe, imtempted by relief,) 
He stoop'd reluctant to low arts of shame. 
Which then, ev'n then, he scom'd and blush'd to name." 



Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to be solicited for 
smaU sums, which the frequency of the request made in time consi- 
derable ; and he was therefore quickly shunned by those who were 
become familiar enough to be trusted with his necessities ; but his 
rambling manner of life, and constant appearance at houses of public 
resort, always procured him a new succession of friends, whose kind- 
ness had not been exhausted by repeated requests ; so that he was 
seldom absolutely without resources, but had in his utmost exigencies 
this comfort, that he always imagined himself sure of speedy relief. 

It was observed that he always asked favours of this kind without 
the least submission or apparent consciousness of dependence, and 
that he did not seem to look upon a compliance with his request as 
an obligation that deserved any extraordinary acknowledgments ; but 
a refu^ was resented by him as an affront, or complained of as an 
injury ; nor did he readily reconcile himself to those who either denied 
to lend, or gave him afterwards any intimation that they expected to 
be repaid 

He was sometimes so far compassionated by those who knew both 
his merits and distresses, that they received him into their families ; 
but they soon discovered him to be a very incommodious inmate ; for, 
being always accustomed to an irregular manner of life, he could not 
confine himself to any stated hours, or pay any regard to the rules of 
a family, but would prolong his conversation till midnight, without 
considering that business might require his friend's application in the 
morning ; and when he had persuaded himself to retire to bed, was 
not without equal difl&culty called up to dinner. It was therefore im- 
possible to pay him any distinction without the entire subversion of 
all economy; a kind of establishment which, wherever he went, he 
always appeared ambitious to overthrow. 
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It must therefore be acknowledged, in justification of mankind^ 
that it was not always by the negligence or coldness of his friends that 
Savage was distressed, but because it was in reality very difficult to 
preserve him long in a state of ease. To supply him with money was 
a hopeless attempt ; for no sooner did he see himself master of a sum 
sufficient to set him free from care for a day, than he became profuse 
and luxurious. When once he had entered a tavern, or engaged in a 
scheme of pleasure, he never retired till want of money obliged him 
to some new expedient. If he was entertauied in a family, nothing 
was any longer to be regarded there but amusements and jollity i 
wherever Savage entered, he immediately expected that order and 
business should fly before him, that all should thenceforward be left 
to hazard, and that no dull principle of domestic management should 
be opposed to his inclination, or intrude upon his gaiety. 

His distresses, however afflictive, never dejected him ; in his lowest 
state he wanted not spirit to assert the natural dignity of wit, and waa 
always ready to repress that insolence which the superiority of fortune 
incited, and to trample on that reputation which rose upon any other 
basis than that of merit : he never admitted any gross familiarities, 
or submitted to be treated otherwise than as an equal. Once, when 
he was without lodging, meat, or clothes, one of his friends, a man 
indeed not remarkable for moderation in his prosperity, left a message 
that he desired to see him about nine in the morning. Savage knew 
that his intention was to assist him ; but was very much disgusted 
that he should presume to prescribe the hour of his attendance, and, 
I believe, refused to visit him, and rejected his kindness. 

The same invincible temper, whether firmness or obstinacy, ap- 
peared in his conduct to the Lord Tyrconnel, from whom he very fre- 
quently demanded, that the allowance which was once paid him should 
be restored ; but with whom he never appeared to entertain for a 
moment the thought of soliciting a reconcilmtion, and whom he treated 
at once with all the haughtiness of superiority, and all the bitterness 
of resentment. He wrote to him, not in a style of supplication or 
respect, but of reproach, menace, and contempt ; and appeared de- 
termined, if he ever regained his allowance, to hold it only by the 
right of conquest. 

As many more can discover that a man is richer than that he is 
wiser than themselves, superiority of understanding is not so readily 
acknowledged as that of fortune ; nor is that haughtiness which the 
consciousness of great abilities incites borne with the same submission 
as the t3rranny of affluence ; and therefore Savage, by asserting his 
claim to deference and regard, and by treating those with contempt 
whom better fortime animated to rebel against him, did not &il to 
raise a great number of enemies in the different classes of mankind. 
Those who thought themselves raised above him by the advantages of 
riches, hated him because they found no protection from the petidance 
of his wit. Those who were esteemed for their writings feared him as 
a critic, and maligned him as a rival ; and almost all the smaller wits 
were his professed enemies. 

Among these, Mr. Miller so far indulged his resentment as to in- 
troduce him in a fsurce, and direct him to be personated on the stage 
in a dress like that which he then wore ; a mean insult, which only 
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inanaated tliat Savage had but one coat, and which was therefore 
det^ised by him rather than resented : for though he wrote a lampoon 
against Miller, he never printed it ; and as no other person ought to 
prosecute that revenge m)m which the person who was injured de- 
sisted, I shall not preserve what Mr. Savage suppressed ; of which the 
publication would indeed have been a punishment too severe for so 
impotent an assault. 

The great hardships of poverty were to Savage not the want of 
lodging or of food, but the neglect and contempt which it drew upon 
him. He complamed that, as his affairs grew desperate, he found his 
reputation for capacity visibly decline ; that his opinion in questions 
of criticism was no longer re^irded when his coat was out of fashion ; 
and that those who, in the interval of his prosperity, were always 
encouraging him to great undertakings by encomiums on his genius 
and assurances of success, now received any mention of his designs 
with coldness, thought that the subjects on which he proposed to 
write were veiy difficult, and were ready to inform him that the event 
of a poem was uncertain, that an author ought to employ much time 
in the consideration of his plan, and not presume to sit down to write 
in confidence of a few cursory ideas and a superficial knowledge : diffi- 
culties were started on all sides, and he was no longer qusdified for 
any performance but The Volunteer Laureat, 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depressed him ; for he always 
preserved a steady confidence in his own capacity, and believed no- 
thing above his reach which he should at any time earnestly endeavour 
to attain. He formed schemes of the same kind with regard to know- 
ledge and to fortune, and flattered himself with advances to be made 
in science, as with riches, to be enjoyed in some distant period of his 
Hfe. For the acquisition of knowledge he was indeed far better 

Qualified than for that of riches ; for he was naturally inquisitive, and 
esirous of the conversation of those from whom any information was 
to be obtained, but by no means solicitous to improve those oppor- 
tunities that were sometimes offered of raising his fortune ; and he 
was remarkably retentive of his ideas, which, when once he was in 
possession of them, rarely forsook him, — ^a quality which could never 
be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expectation that the 
queen would some time recollect her promise, he had recourse to the 
usual practice of writers, and published proposals for printing his 
works by subscription, to which he was encouraged by the success of 
many who had not a better right to the favour of the public ; but, 
whatev^ was the reason, he £d not find the world equally inclined 
to favour him ; and he observed, with some discontent, that though 
he offered his works at half-a-guinea, he was able to procure but a 
fflnall number in comparison with those who subscribed twice as much 
to Duck. 

Kor was it without indignation that he saw his proposals neglected 
by the queen, who patronised Mr. Duck's with uncommon ardour, 
and incited a competition among those who attended the court, who 
should most promote his interest, and who should first offer a sub-^ 
soription. This was a distinction to which Mr. Savage made no 
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scruple of asserting that his hirth, his misfortunes, and his genius, 
gave a fairer title than could be pieced by him on whom it was con- 
ferred. 

Savage's applications were, however, not universally unsuccessful ; 
for some of the nobility countenanced his design, encouraged his pro- 
posals, and subscribed with great liberality. He related of the Duke 
of Chandos particularly, that, upon receiving his proposals, he sent 
him ten guineas. 

But the money which his subscriptions afforded him was not less 
volatile than that which he received from his other schemes ; when- 
ever a subscription was paid him, he went to a tavern ; and, as money 
so collected is necessarily received in small sums, he never was able to 
send his poems to the press, but for many years continued his solici- 
tations, and squandered whatever he obtained. 

This project of printing his works was frequently revived ; and as 
his proposals grew obsolete, new ones were printed with fresher dates. 
To form schemes for the publication was one of his favourite amuse- 
ments ; nor was he ever more at ease than when, with any friend who 
readily fell in with his schemes, he was adjusting the print, forming 
the advertisements, and regulating the dispersion of his new edition, 
which he really intended some time to publish ; and which, as long 
experience had shown him the impossibility of printing the volume 
together, he at last determined to divide into weekly or monthly 
numbers, that the profits of the first might supply the expenses of 
the next. 

Thus he spent his time in mean expedients and tormenting sus- 
pense, living for the greatest part in fear of prosecutioais from his 
creditors, and consequently skulking in obscure parts of the town, of 
which he was no stranger to the remotest corners. But wherever he 
came, his address secured him friends, whom his necessities soon alien- 
ated ; so that he had, perhaps, a more numerous acquaintance than 
any man ever before attained, there being scarcely any person eminent 
on any account to whom he was not known, or whose character he 
was not in some degree able to delineate. 

To the acquisition of this extensive acquaintance every circum- 
stance of his life contributed. He excelled in the arts of conversation, 
and therefore willingly practised them. He had seldom any home, or 
even a lodging in which he could be private ; and therefore was driven 
into public-houses for the common conveniences of life and supports 
of nature. He was always ready to comply with every invitation, 
having no employment to withhold him, and often no money-to pro- 
vide for himself ; and by dining with one company, he never fedled of 
obtaining an introduction into another. 

Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual his subsistence ; yet 
did not the distraction of his views hinder him from reflection, nor 
the uncertainty of his condition depress his gaiety. When he had 
vrandered about without any fortunate adventure by which he was led 
into a tavern, he sometimes retired into the fields, and was able to 
employ his mind in study, or amuse it with pleasing imaginations ; 
and seldom appeared to be melancholy, but when some sudden mis- 
fortune had just fjEdlen upon hun ; and even then^ in a few moments, 
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he would disentangle himself from his perplexity, adopt the subject of 
conTenation, and apply his mind wholly to the objects that others 
presented to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be already imagined, was yet em- 
bittered, in 1738, with new calamities. The death of the queen de- 
prived him of all the prospects of preferment with which he so long 
entertained his imagination ; and, as Sir Robert Walpole had before 
given him reason to believe that he never intended the performance 
of his promise, he was now abandoned again to fortune. 

He was, however, at that time, supported by a friend ; and as it was 
not his custom to look out for distant calamities, or to feel any other 
pain than that which forced itself upon his senses, he was not much 
afflicted at his loss, and perhaps comforted himself that his pension 
would be now continued without the annual tribute of a panegyric. 

Another expectation contributed likewise to support him ; he had 
taken a resolution to write a second tragedy upon the story of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, in which he preseired a few Unes of his former play, but made 
a total alteration of the plan, added new incidents, and introduced new 
characters; so that it was a new tragedy, not a revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not making choice of another ' 
sabject ; but, in vindication of himself, he asserted, that it was not 
easy to find a better ; and that he thought it his interest to extin- 
guish the memory of the first tragedy, which he could only do by 
writing one less defective upon the same story; by which he should 
entirely defeat the artifice of the booksellers, who, after the death of 
any author of reputation, are always industrious to swell his works, 
by uniting his worst productions with his best. 

In the execution of this scheme, however, he proceeded but 
slowly, and probably only employed himself upon it when he could 
find no other amusement ; but he pleased himself with counting the 
profits, and perhaps imagined that the theatrical reputation which he 
was about to acquire, would be equivalent to all that he had lost by 
the death of his patroness. 

He did not, m confidence of his approaching riches, neglect the 
measures proper to secure the continuance of his pension, though some 
of his fevourers thought him culpable for omitting to write on her 
death ; but on her birthday next year, he gave a proof of the solidity 
of his judgment, and the power of his genius. He knew that the 
track of elegy had been so long beaten, that it was impossible to travel 
in it without treading in the footsteps of those who had gone before 
him ; and that therefore it was necessary, that he might distinguish 
himself from the herd of encomiasts, to find out some new walk of 
funeral panegyric. 

This difiicult task he performed in such a manner, that his poem 
may be justly ranked among the best pieces that the death of princes 
has produced. By transferring the mention of her death to her birth- 
day, he has formed a happy combination of topics, which any other man 
would have thought it very diflioult to connect in one view, but which he 
has united in such a manner, that the relation between them appears 
natural ; and it may be justly said, that what no other man would nave 
thouffht on, it now appears scarcely possible for any man to miss. 

^e beauty of this peculiar combination of ImageB \a ^ inajjtie!^^ «- 

VOL. IV. 25 • 
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that it is sufficient to set this poem above censure ; and therefore it 
is not necessary to mention many other delicate touches which may 
be found in it, and which would deservedly be admired in any other 
performance. 

To these proofs of his genius may be added^ from the same poem, 
an instance of his prudence, an excellence for which he was not so 
ofcen distinguished ; he does not forget to remind the king, in the 
most delicate and artful manner, of continuing his pension. 

With regard to the success of this address he was for some time 
in suspense, but was in no great degree solicitous about it ; and con- 
tinued his labour upon his new tragedy with great tranquillity, till the 
friend who had for a considerable time supported him, removing his 
family to another place, took occasion to dismiss him. It then be- 
came necessary to inquire more diligently what was determined in his 
affair, having reason to suspect that no great favour was intended 
him, because he had not received his pension at the usual time. 

It is said that he did not take those methods of retrieving his in- 
terest which were most likely to succeed ; and some of those who 
were employed in the exchequer, cautioned him against too much 
violence in his proceedings ; but Mr. Savage, who seldom regulated 
his conduct by the advice of others, gave way to his passion, and de- 
manded of Sir Robert Walpole, at his levee, the reason of the dis- 
tinction that was made between him and the other pensioners of the 
queen, with a degree of roughness which perhaps determined him to 
withdraw what had been only delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was accused or suspected, 
and whatever influence was employed against him, he received soon 
after an account that took from him all hopes of regaining his pen- 
sion ; and he had now no prospect of subsistence but from his play, 
and knew no way of living for the time required to finish it. 

So peculiar if ere the misfortunes of this man ; deprived of an estate 
and title by a particular law, exposed and abandoned by a mother, 
defrauded by a mother of a fortune which his father had allotted him, 
he entered the world without a friend ; and though his abilities forced 
themselves into esteem and reputation, he was never able to obtain 
any real advantage ; and whatever prospects arose, were always in- 
tercepted as he began to approach them. The king's intentions in his 
favour were frustrated; his dedication to the prince, whose generosity 
on every other occasion was eminent, procured him no reward ; Sir 
Robert Walpole, who valued himself upon keeping his promise to 
others, broke it to him without regret ; and the bounty of the queen 
was, after her death, withdrawn from him, and from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not only with de- 
cency, but with cheerfulness ; nor was his gaiety clouded even by 
his last disappointments, though he was in a short time reduced to 
the lowest degree of distress, and often wanted both lodging and food. 
At this time he gave another instance of the insurmountable obsti- 
nacy of his spirit : his clothes were worn out ; and he received notice, 
that at a coffee-house some clothes and linen were left for him. The 
person who sent them did not, I believe, inform him to whom he 
was to be obliged, that he might spare the perplexity of acknow- 
ledging the benefit; but though the offer was so.&r generous, it was 
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made with some neglect of ceremonies, which Mr. Savage so much 
resented, that he refused the present, and declined to enter the house 
till the clothes that had been designed foe him were taken away. 

His distress was now publicly known, and his friends, therefore, 
thought it proper to concert some measures for his relief ; and one of 
them wrote a letter to him, in which he expressed his concern ^^ for 
the miserable withdrawing of his pension;." and gave him hopes, that 
in a short time he should find himself supplied with a competence, 
^* without any dependence on those little creatures which we are 
pleased to call the Great." 

The scheme proposed £or this happy and independent subsistence 
was, that he should retire into Wales, and receive an allowance of 
fifty pounds a year, to be raised by a subscription, on which he was 
to live privately in a cheap place, without aspiring any more to 
affluence, or having any further care of reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though with intentions 
very different from those of his friends ; for they proposed that he 
should continue an exile from London for ever, and spend all the 
remaining part of his life at. Swansea ; but he designed only to take 
the op^rtunity, which their scheme offered him, of retreating for a 
short tune, that he might prepare his play for the stage, and his other 
works for the press, and then return to London to exhibit his tragedy, 
and live upon the profits of hia own. labour. 

With regard to his works, he proposed very great improvements, 
which wouM have required much time, or great application; and, 
when he had finished them, he designed to do justice to his sub- 
scribers, by publishing them according to his proposals. 

As he was ready to entertain himself with future pleasures, he 
had planned out a scheme of life for the country, of which he had 
no knowledge but from pastorals and songs. He imagined that he 
should be transported to scenes of flowery felicity, like those which 
one poet has reflected to another; and had projected a perpetual 
round, of innocent pleasures, of which he suspected no interruption 
from pride, or ignorance, or brutality*. 

With these expectations he was so enchanted,.that when he was once 
gently reproached by a friend for submitting to live upon a subscrip- 
tion, and advised rather by a resolute exertion of his abilities to sup- 
port himself, he could not bear to debar himself from the happiness 
which was to be found in. the calm of a cottage, or lose the opportu- 
nity of listening, without intermission, to the melody of the nightin- 
gale, which he believed was to be heard from every bramble, and 
which he did not fail to mentioa as a very impor^t part of the 
happiness of a countiy life. 

While this scheme was ripening, his friends directed him to take a 
lodging in the liberties of the Fleet, that he might be secure from 
his creditors ; and sent him every Monday a guinea, which he com- 
monly spent before the next morning,, and trusted, after his usual 
manner, the remaining part of the week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very sensibly to feel the miseries of dependence. 
Those by whom he was tp be supported began to prescribe to him 
with an air of authority, which he knew not how decently to resent, 
nor patiently to bear 3 and he soon discovered, from the conduct of 
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most of his subscribers, that he was yet in the hands of ^' little 
creatures." 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer he gave manj in- 
stances, of which none appeared to raise his indignation to a greater 
height, than the method which was taken of ^imishing him with 
clothes. Instead of consulting him, and allowing him to send a tailor 
his orders for what they thought proper to allow him, they proposed 
to send for a tailor to take his measure, and then to consult now they 
should equip him. 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it such as Savage's 
humanity would have suggested to him on a like occasion ; but it 
had scarcely deserved mention, had it not, by affecting him in an 
uncommon degree, shown the peculiarity of his character. Upon 
hearing the design that was formed, he came to the lodging of a 
friend with the most violent agonies of rage ; and being asked what 
it could be that gave him such disturbance, he replied with the 
utmost vehemence of indignation, ^'That they had sent for a tailor 
to measure him.'' 

How the affair ended was never inquired, for fear of renewing his 
uneasiness. It is probable that, upon recollection, he submitted 
^th a good grace to what he could not avoid, and that he discovered 
uo resentment where he had no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit and universal com- 
pliance ; for when the gentleman, who had first informed him of the 
design to support him by a subscription, attempted to procure a 
reconciliation with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means be 
prevailed upon to comply with the measures that were proposed. 

A letter was, written for him* to Sir William Lemon, to prevail 
upon him to interpose his good offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in which 
he solicited Sir William's assistance ^^ for a man who really needed it 
as much as any man could well do ;" and informed him, that he was 
retiring " for ever to a place where he should no more trouble his 
relations, friends, or enemies." He confessed, that his passion had 
betrayed him to some conduct, with regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for 
which he could not but heartily ask his pardon ; and as he imagined 
Lord Tyrconnel's passion might be yet so high that he would not 
"receive a letter from him," begged that Sir William would en- 
deavour to soften him ; and expressed his hopes that he would com- 
ply with his request, and that " so small a relation would not harden 
his heart against him." 

That any man should presume to dictate a letter to him, was not 
very agreeable to Mr. Savage ; and 'therefore he was, before he had 
opened it, not much inclined to approve it. But when he read it, he 
found it contained sentiments entirely opposite to his own, and, as 
he asserted, to the truth ; and therefore, instead of copying it, wrote 
his friend a letter fall of masculine resentment and warm expostula- 
tions. He very justly observed, that the style was too supplicatory, 
and the representation too abject, and that he ought at least to have 
made him complain with "the dignity of a gentleman in distress." 
He declared that he would not write the paragraph in which he was 

* By Mr. Pope.— Db, J. 
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to ask Lord Tyrooimers pardon ; for ^^ he despised his pardon, and 
therefore could not heartilj, and would not hypocritically, ask it." 
He remarked that his friend made a very unreasonable distinction 
between himself and him ; for, says he, '^ when you mention men of 
high rank in your own character,'* they are ^Hhose little creatures 
whom we are pleased to call the Great ;" but when you address them 
** in mine," no servility is sufficiently humble. He then with great 

Propriety explained the ill consequences which might be expected 
rom such a letter, which his relations would print in their own 
defence, and which would for ever be produced as a full answer to 
all that he should allege against them ; for he always intended to 
publish a minute account of the treatment which he had received. 
It is to be remembered, to the honour of the gentleman by whom 
this letter was drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. &ivage's reasons, and 
agreed that it ought to be suppressed. 

After many alterations and delays, a subscription was at length 
raised, which did not amount to fifty pounds a year, though twenty 
were paid by one gentleman*^ Such was the generosity of mankind, 
that what had been done by a player without solicitation, could not 
now be effected by application and interest ; and Savage had a great 
Bumber to court and to obey for a pension less than that which 
Mrs. Oldfield paid him without exacting any servilities. ^ 

Mr. Savage, however, was satisfied, and willing to retire, and was 
convinced that the allowance, though scanty, would be more than 
aofficient for him, being now determined to commence a rigid econo- 
mist, and to live according to the exactest rules of frugality : for 
nothing was in his opinion more contemptible than a man, who, 
when he knew his income, exceeded it ; and yet he confessed, that 
instances of such folly were too common^ and lamented that some 
men were not to be trusted with their own money. 

Full of these salutary resolutions, he left London in July 1739, 
having taken leave with great tenderness of his friends, and parted 
from the author of this narrative with tears in his eyes. He was 
furnished with fifteen guineas, and informed that they would be suf- 
ficient, not only for the expense of his journey, but for his support in 
Wales for some time ; and that there remained but little more of the 
first collection. He promised a strict adherence to his maxims of 
parsimony, and went away in the stage-coach ; nor did his friends 
expect to - hear frx)m him till he informed them of his arrival at 
Swansea. 

But, when they least expected, arrived a letter dated the fourteenth 
day after his departure, in which he sent them word, that he was yet 
upon the road, and without money ; and that he therefore could not 
proceed without a r^nittance. They then sent him the money that 
was in their hands, with which he was enabled to reach Bristol, from 
whence he was to go to Swansea by water.. 

At Bristol he found an embargo laid upon the shipping, so that he 
could not immediately obtain a passage ; and being therefore obliged 
to stay there some time, he with his usual felicity ingratiated himself 
with many of the principal inhabitants, was invited to their houses, 

• Mr. Pope, 
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distinguislied at their public feasts, and treated with a regard that 
gratified his vanity, and therefore easily engaged his affection. 

He began,' very early after his retirement, to complain of the con- 
duct of his friends in Loudon, and irritated many of them so much 
by his letters, that they withdrew, however honourably, their con- 
tributions ; and it is believed that little more was paid him than the 
twenty pounds a year, which were allowed him by the gentleman 
who proposed the subscription. 

After some stay at Bristol he retired to Swansea, the place 
originally piKxposed for his residence, where he lived about a year, 
very much dissatisfied with the diminution of his salary ; but con- 
tracted, as in mother places, acquaintance with those who were most 
distinguished in that country ; among whom he has celebrated Mr. 
Powel and Mrs. Jones, by some verses which he inserted in Tht 
GenJtlemarCs Magazine, 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two acts were wanting 
when he left London ; and was desirous of coming to town, to bring 
it upon the stage. This design was very warmly opposed ; and he 
was advised, by his chief benefactor, to put it into the hands of 
Mr. Thomson and Mr. Mallet, that it might be fitted for the stage, 
and to allow his friends to receive the profits,* out of which an annual 
pension should be paid him. 

This proposal he rejected with the utmost contempt. He was by 
no means convinced that the judgment of those to whom he was re^ 
quired to submit was superior to his own. He was now determined, 
as he expressed it, to be ^' no longer kept in leading-strings," and had 
no elevated idea of " his bounty, who proposed to pension him out 
of the profits of his own labours." 

He attempted in Wales to promote a subscription for his works, 
and had once hopes of success ; but in a short time afterwards formed 
a resolution of leaving that part of the country, to which he thought 
it not reasonable to oe confined, for the gratification of those who, 
having promised him a liberal income, had no sooner banished him 
to a remote comer, than they reduced his allowance to a salaiy 
scarcely equal to the necessities of life. 

His resentment of this treatment, which, in his own opinion at 
least, he had not deserved, was such, that he broke off all correspon- 
dence with most of his contributors, and appeared to consider them 
as persecutors and oppressors ; and in the latter part of his life de- 
clared, that their conduct towards him since his departure from 
London ^^ had been perfidiousness improving on perfidiousness, and 
inhumanity on inhumamity." 

It is not to be supposed that the necessities of Mr. Savage did not 
sometimes incite him to satirical exaggerations of the behaviour of 
those by wh'om he thought hknself reduced to them. But it must be 
granted, that the diminution of his allowance was a great hardship ; 
and that those who withdrew their subscriptions from a man who, 
upon the faith of their promise, had gone into a kind of banishment, 
and abandoned all those by whom he had been before relieved in his 
distresses, will find it no easy task to vindicate their conduct. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps justly, that he was petuLcint and 
contemptuous; that he more frequently reproached his subscribers 
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for not giving him more, than thanked them for what he received ; 
but it is to be remembered, that his conduct — and this is the worst 
charge that can be drawn up against him— did them no real injury, 
and that it therefore ought rather to have been pitied than resented ; 
at least, the resentment it might provoke ought to have been gene- 
rous and manly; epithets which his conduct will hardly deserve, 
that starves the man whom he has persuaded to put himself into his 
power. 

It might have been reasonably demanded by Savage, that they 
should, before they had taken away what they promised, have replaced 
him in his former state, that they should have taken no advantages 
from the situation to which the appearance of their kindness had 
reduced him, and that he should have been recalled to London before 
he was abandoned. He might justly represent, that he ought to have 
been considered as a lion in the toils, and demand to be released 
before the dogs should be loosed upon him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to release himself, and, with an intent 
to return to London, went to Bristol, where a repetition of the kind- 
ness which he had formerly found invited him to stay. He was not 
only caressed and treated, but had a collection made for him of about 
thirty pounds, with which it had been happy if he had immediately 
departed for London ; but his negligence did not suffer him to con- 
siaer that such proofs of kindness were not often to be expected, and 
that this ardour of benevolence was in a great degree the effect of 
novelty, and might, probably, be every day less; and therefore he 
took no care to improve the happy time, but was encouraged by one 
fEivour to hope for another, till at length generosity was exhausted^ 
and officiousness wearied. 

Another part of his misconduct was the practice of prolonging his 
visits to unseasonable hours, and disconcerting all the families into 
which he was admitted. This was an error in a place of commerce, 
which all the charms of his conversation could not compensate ; for 
what trader would purchase such airy satisfaction by the loss of solid 
gain, which must be the consequence of midnight merriment, as 
those hours which were gained at night, were generally lost in the 
morning? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of the inhabitants was grati- 
fied, found the number of his friends daily decreasing, perhaps with- 
out suspecting for what reason their conduct was altered ; for he still 
continued to harass, with his nocturnal intrusions, those that yet 
countenanced him, and admitted him to their houses. 

But he did not spend all the time of liis residence at Bristol in 
visits or at taverns ; for he sometimes returned to his studies, and 
began several considerable designs. When he felt an inclination to 
write, he always retired from the knowledge of his friends, and lay 
hid in an obscure part of the suburbs, till he found himself again 
desirous of company, to which it is likely that intervals of absence 
made him more welcome. 

He was always full of his design of returning to London, to bring 
his tragedy upon the stage ; but, having neglected to depart with the 
money that was raised for him, he could not afterwards procure a 
sum sufficient to defray the expenses of his journey *, uox '^^i^t^'^'^ 
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would a fresh supply have had any other effect than, by putting im- 
mediate pleasures into his power, to have driven the thoughts of his 
journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus spending the day in contriving a scheme for the 
morrow, distress stole upon him by imperceptible degrees. His con- 
duct had already wearied some of those who were at first enamoured 
of his conversation ; but he might, perhaps, still have devolved to 
others, whom he might have entertained with equal success, had not 
the decay of his clothes made it no longer consistent with their 
vanity to admit him to their tables, or to associate with him in public 
places. He now began to find every man from home at whose house 
he called ; and was therefore no longer able to procure the necessaries 
of life, but wandered about the town, slighted and neglected, in 
quest of a dinner, which he did not always obtain. 

To complete his misery, he was pursued by the officers for small 
debts which he had contracted ; and was therefore obliged to with- 
draw from the small number of friends from whom he had still reason 
to hope for favours. His custom was, to lie in bed the greatest part 
of the day, and to go out in the dark with the utmost privacy, and, 
after having paid his visit, return again before morning to his lodg- 
ing, which was the garret of an obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined on the other, he 
suffered the utmost extremities of poverty ; and often fasted so long 
that he was seized with faintness, and had lost his appetite, not being 
able to bear the smell of meat till the action of his stomach was 
restored by a cordial. 

In this distress, he received a remittance of five pounds from 
London, with which he provided himself a decent coat, and determined 
to go to London, but unhappily spent his money at a favourite tavern. 
Thus was he again confined to Bristol, where he was every day hunted 
by bailiffs. In this exigence he once more found a friend, who 
sheltered him in his house, though at the usual inconveniences with 
which his company was attended ; for he could neither be persuaded 
to go to bed in the night, nor to rise in the day. 

It is observable, that in, these various scenes of misery he was 
always disengaged and cheerful : he at some times pursued his studies, 
and at others continued or enlarged his epistolary correspondence ; 
nor was he ever so far dejected as to endeavour to procure an in- 
crease of his allowance by any other methods than accusations an<} 
reproaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of assistance from his friends at 
Bristol, who as merchants, and by consequence sufficiently studious 
of profit, cannot be supposed to have looked with much compassion 
upon negligence and extravagance, or to think any excellence equi- 
valent to a fault of such consequence as neglect of economy. It is 
natural to imagine that many of those who would have relieved his 
real wants, were discouraged from the exertion of their benevolence by 
observation of the use which was made of their favours, and convic- 
tion that relief would only be momentary, and that the same neces- 
sity would quickly return. 

At last he quitted the house of his friend, and returned to his 
lodging at the inn, still intending to set out in a few days for Ijon- 
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den ; bat on the lOth of January, 1742-3, having been at supper 
with two of his friends, he was at his return to his lodgings arrested 
for a debt of about eight pounds, which he owed at a co&e-house, and 
oonducted to the house of a sheriff's officer. The account which he 
gives of this misfortune, in a letter to one of the gentlemen with whom 
he had supped, is too remarkable to be omitted : 

** It was not a little unfortunate for me that I spent yesterday's 
evening with you ; because the hour hindered me from entering on 
my new lodging : however, I have now got one, but such an one as I 
believe nobody would choose. 

'^ I was arrested at the suit of Mrs. Read, just as I was going up- 
stairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer's; but taken in so private a manner, 
that I believe nobody at the White Lion is apprised of it. Though 
Xlet the officers know the strength, or rather weakness of my pocket, 
yet they treated me with the utmost civility ; and even when they 
conducted me to confinement, it was in such a manner, that I verily 
believe I could have escaped, which I would rather be ruined than 
have done, notwithstanding the whole amount of my finances was 
but threepence-halfpenny. 

^' In the first place I must insist that you will industriously con- 
oeal this from Mrs. S s, because I would not have her good na- 
ture suffer that pain, which I know she would be apt to feel on this 
occasion. 

" Next, I conjure you, dear sir, by all the ties of friendship, by 
no means to have one uneasy thought on my account ; but to have 
the same pleasantry of countenance, and unruffled serenity of mind, 
which (God be praised !) I have in this, and have had in a much 
severer calamity. Furthermore, I charge you, if you value my friend- 
ship as truly as I do yours, not to utter, or even harbour, the least 
resentment against Mrs. Bead. I believe 'she has ruined me, but I 
freely forgive her ; and (though I will never more have any intimacy 
with her), I would, at a due distance, rather do her an act of good^ 
than ill-will. Lastly (pardon the expression), I absolutely command 
you not to offer me any pecuniary assistance, nor to attempt getting 
me any from any one of your friends. At another time, or on any 
other occasion, you may, dear friend, be well assured, I would rather 
write to you in the submissive style of a request, than that of a pe- 
remptory command. 

'^ However, that my truly valuable friend may not think I am too 
proud to ask a favour, let me intreat you to let me have your boy to 
att^id me for this day, not only for the sake of saving me the ex- 
pense of porters, but for the delivery of some letters to people whose 
names I would not have known to strangers. 

'^ The civil treatment I have thus £a,r met with from those whose 
prisoner I am, makes me thankful to the Almighty, that though he 
has thought fit to visit me (on my birth-night) with affliction, yet 
(such is his great goodness !) my affliction is not without alleviating 
circumstances. I murmur not ; but am all resignation to the divine 
will. As to the world, I hope that I shall be endued by Heaven with that 
presence of mind, that serene dignity in misfortune, that constitutes 
the character of a true nobleman ; a dignity feur beyond thaA» oi <^\<^ 
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nets ; a nobility arising from the just principles of philosopliy, re- 
fined and exalted by those of Christianity." 

He continued five days at the officer's, in hopes that he should be 
able to procure bail, and avoid the necessity of going to prison. The 
state in which he passed his time, and the treatment which he re- 
ceived, are very justly expressed by him in a letter which he wrote to 
a friend : 

" The whole day,'* says he, " has been employed in various peo- 
ple's filling my head with their foolish chimerical systems, which has 
obliged me coolly (as £a.r as nature will admit) to digest, and accom- 
modate myself to every different person's way of thinking ; hurried 
from one wild system to another, till it has quite made a chaos of my 
imagination, and nothing done — promised — disappointed — ordered 
to send, every hour, from one part of the town to the other." 

When his friends, who had hitherto caressed and applauded, found 
that to give bail and pay the debt was the same, they all refused to 
preserve him from a prison at the expense of eight pounds ; and there- 
lore, after having been for some time at the officer's house, ^' at an 
immense expense," as he observes in his letter, he was at length re- 
moved to Newgate. 

This expense he was enabled to support by the generosity of Mr. 
Nash, at Bath, who, upon receiving from him an account of his con- 
dition, immediately sent him five guineas, and promised to promote 
his subscription at Bath with all his interest. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at least a freedom from 
mispense, and rest from the disturbing vicissitudes of hope and dis- 
appointment : he now found that his friends were only compauions, 
who were willing to share his gaiety, but not to partake of his mis- 
fortunes; and therefore he no longer expected any assistance from 
them. 

It must, however, be observed of one gentleman, that he offered 
to release him by paying the debt ; but that Mr. Savage would not 
consent, I suppose, because he thought he had before been too bur- 
densome to him. 

He was offered by some of his friends that a collection should be 
made for his enlargement ; but he '^ treated ihe proposal," and de- 
clared* ^' he shoiUd again treat it, with disdain. As to writing any 
mendicant letters, he had too high a spirit, and determined only to 
write to some ministers of state to try to regain his pension." 

He continued to complaint of those that had sent him into the 
country, and objected to them, that he had lost the profits of his 
play, which had been '^ finished three years ;" and in another letter 
ids resolution to publish a pamphlet, that the world might know 
how " he had been used." 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he in a veiv short time re- 
covered his usual tranquillity, and cheerfully applied nimself to more 
inoffensive studies. He, indeed, steadily declared that he was pro- 
mised a yearly allowance of fifty pounds, and never received half the 
sum; but he seemed to resign himself to that, as well as to other 

* In a letter after his confinement. — Db. J. 
f Letter, Jan. 15, 
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misforttmes, and lose the remembrance of it in his amusements and 
employments. 

The cheerfulness with which he bore his confinement, appears 
from the following letter, which he wrote, January 30th, to one of 
his Mends in London : 

" I now write to you from my confinement in Newgate, where I 
have been ever since Monday last was se'nnight, and where I enjoy my- 
self with much more tranquillity than I have known for upwaj*ds of a 
twelvemonth past; having a room entirely to myself, and pursuing 
the amusement of my poetical studies uninterrupted, and agreeable 
to my mind. I thank the Almighty I am now all collected in myself; 
and, though my person is in confinement, my mind can expatiate on 
ample and useJEul subjects with all the freedom imaginable. I am 
now more conversant with the Nine than ever; and if, instead of a 
Newgate-bird, I may be allowed to be a bird of the Muses, I assure 
you, sir, I sing very freely in my cage; sometimes, indeed, in the 
plaintive notes of the nightingale, but at others in the cheerful 
strains of the lark." 

In another letter he observes that he ranges from one subject to 
another, without confining himself to any particular task ; and that 
Jie was employed one week upon one attempt, and the next upon 
another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deserves, at least, to be men- 
tioned with applause ; and, whatever faults may be imputed to him, 
the virtue of suffering well cannot be denied him. The two powers, 
which, in the opinion of Epictetus, constituted a wise man, are those 
of bearing and forbearing; which it cannot, indeed, be affirmed to 
have been equally possessed by Savage ; and, indeed, the want of one 
obliged him very frequently to practise the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper of the prison, with great 
humanity; was supported by him at his own table, without any cer~ 
tainty of recompense ; had a room to himsdf, to which he could at 
any time retire from all disturbance ; was allowed to stand at the 
door of the prison, and sometimes taken out into the fields ; so that 
he suffered fewer hardships in prison than he had been accustomed 
to undergo in the greatest part of his life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a gentle execution 
of his office, but made some overtures to the creditor for his re- 
lease, though without effect ; and continued, during the whole time 
of his imprisonment, to treat him with the utmost tenderness and 
civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that state which makes i| 
most difficult ; and therefore the humanity of a gaoler certainly de- 
serves this public attestation ; and the man whose heart has not been 
hardened by such an employment, may be justly proposed as a pat- 
tern of benevolence. If an inscription was once engraved " to the 
honest toll-gatherer, '' less honours ought not to be paid " to the 
tender gaoler.*' 

Mr. Savage very frequently received visits, and sometimes pre- 
sents, from his acquaintances; but they did not amount to a sub- 
sistence; for the greater part of which he was indebted to the genero- 
sity of this keeper : but these favours, however t\iey Toi^^ ^\A<^»x \.^ 
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him the particular persons from whom he received them, were very 
far from impressing upon his mind any advantageous ideas of the 
people of Bristol, and therefore he thought he could not more pro- 
perly employ himself in prison, than in writing a poem called, 
Loridon and Bristol delineated* , 

When he had brought this poem to its present state, which, with- 
out considering the chasm, is not perfect, he wrote to Lonaon an 
account of his design, and informed his friendt that he was deter- 
mined to print it with his name; but exigoined him not to communi- 
cate his intention to his Bristol acquaintance. The gentleman, sur- 
prised at his resolution^ endeavoured to dissuade him from publishmg 
it, at least from prefixing his name ; and declared that he could not 
reconcile the injunction of secrecy with his resolution to own it at its 
first appearance. To this Mr. Savage returned an answer, agreeable 
to his character, in the following terms : 

^' I received yours this morning, and not without a little surprise 
at the contents. To answer a question with a question, you ask me 
concerning London and Bristol, why will I add delineated? Why 
did Mr. Woolaston add the same word to his Bdigion of Nature / I 
suppose that it was his will and pleasure to add it in his case ; and it 
is mine to do so in my own. You are pleased to tell me that you 
understand not why secrecy is enjoined, and yet I intend to set my 
name to it. My answer is : I have my private reasons, which I am 

not obliged to explain to any one. You doubt my friend Mr. S J 

would not approve of it. And what is it to me whether he does or 

not % Do you imagine that Mr. S is to dictate to me ? If any 

man who calls himself my friend should assume such an air, I would 
spurn at his friendship with contempt. You say I seem to think so 
by not letting him know it. And suppose I do, what then ? Perhaps 
I can give reasons for that disapprobation, veiy forei^ from what 
you would imagine. You go on in saying. Suppose I should not put 
xaj name to it. My answer is, that I will not suppose any such thing, 
being determined to the contrary. Neither, sir, would I have you 
jBuppose that I applied to you for want of another press : nor would I 
have you imagine that I owe Mr. S obligations which I do not." 

Such was his imprudence, and such his obstinate adherence to his 
own resolutions, however absurd ! A prisoner ! supported by charity ! 
and, whatever insults he might have received during the latter part 
of his stay at Bristol, once caressed, esteemed, and presented with a 
liberal collection, he could forget on a sudden his danger and his ob« 
ligations, to gratify the petulance of his wit, or the eagerness of his 
resentment, and publish a satire, by which he might reasonably ex- 
pect that he should alienate those who then supported him, and pro- 
yoke those whom he could neither resist nor escape I 

This resolution, from the execution of which it is probable that 
only his death could have hindered him, is sufficient to show how 
much he disregarded all considerations that opposed his present pas- 
sions, and how readily he hazarded all future advantages for any im- 

* The author preferred this title to that of London and Bristol compared, 
which, when he began the piece, he intended to prefix to it. — Dr. J. 
t This friend was Mr. Cave the printer. 
t Mr. Strong, of the po8tK>ffic6. 
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mediate gratifications. Whatever was his predominant inclination. 
neither hope nor fear hindered him from complying with it; nor had 
<^pofiition any other effect than to heighten his s^our, and irritate 
hiB vehemence. 

This performance was, however, laid aside, while he was employed 
in soliciting assistance from several great persons; and one interrup- 
tion succeeding another, hindered him from supplying the chasm, 
and perhaps from retouching the other parts, which he can hardly be 
imagined to have finished in his own opinion ; for it is very unequal, 
and some of the lines are rather inserted to rhyme to others, than to 
support or improve the sense ; but the first and last parts are worked 
up with ^reat i^irit and elegance. 

His tmie was spent in the prison for the most part in study, or in 
receiving visits ; t)ut sometimes he descended to lower amusements, 
and diverted himself in the kitchen with the conversation of the cri- 
minals; for it was not pleasing to him to be much without company; 
and, though he was very capable of a judicious choice, he was often 
contented with the first that offered. For this he was sometimes re- 
proved by his friends, who found him surrounded with felons : but 
the reproof was on that, as on other occasions, thrown away; he con- 
tinued to gratify himself, and to set very little value on the opinion 
of others. 

But here, as in every other scene of his life, he made use of such 
opportunities as occurred of benefiting those who were more miser- 
able than himself, and was always rei^y to perform any office of hu- 
manity to his fellow-prisoners. 

He had now ceased from corresponding with any of his subscribers 
except one, who yet continued to remit him the twenty pounds a 
year which he had promised him, and by whom it was expected that 
ne would have been in a very short time enlarged, because he had 
directed the keeper to inquire after the state of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name according to the forms 
of the court, that the creditor might be obliged to make him some 
allowance, if he was continued a prisoner; and, when on that occasion 
he appeared in the hall, was treated with very unusual respect. 

But the resentment of the city was afterwards raised by some ac- 
counts that had been spread of the satire ; and he was informed that 
some of the merchants intended to pay the allowance which the law 
required, and to detain him a prisoner at their own expense. This 
he treated as an empty menace; and perhaps might have hastened 
the publication, only to show how much he was superior to their in- 
sults, had not all his schemes been suddenly destroyed. 

When he had been six months in prison, he received from one of 
his friends,^ in whose kindness he had the greatest confidence, and 
on whose assistance he chiefly depended, a letter that contained a 
charge of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in such terms as sud- 
den resentment dictated. Henley, in one of his advertisements, had 
mentioned " Pope's treatment of Savage." This was supposed by 
Pope to be the consequence of a complaint made by Savage to Hen- 
ley, and was therefore mentioned by him with much resentment. 

♦ Mr. Pope. 
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Mr. Savage returned a very solemn protestation of his innocence ; but, 
however, appeared much disturbed at the accusation. Some days 
afterwards he was seized with a pain in his back and side, which, as 
it was not violent, was not suspected to be dangerous ; but growing 
daily more languid and dejected, on the 25th of July he confined 
himself to his room, and a fever seized his spirits. The symptoms 
grew every day more formidable ; but his condition did not enable 
him to procure any assistance. The last time that the keeper saw 
him was on July the 31 st, 1743 ; when Savage, seeing him at his bed- 
side, said, with an uncommon earnestness, *' I have something to say 
to you, sir;" but, after a pause, moved his hand in a melancholy 
manner ; and, finding himself unable to recollect what he was going 
to communicate, said, '* ^Tis gonel" The keeper soon after left him; 
and the next morning he died. He was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Peter, at the expense of the keeper. 

Such was the life and death of Richard Savage, a man equally 
distinguished by his virtues and vices; and at once remarkable for his 
weaknesses and abilities. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of body,, a long visage, 
coarse features, and melancholy aspect ; of a grave and manly deport- 
ment, a solemn dignity of mien; but which, upon a nearer acquaint- 
ance, softened into an engaging easiness of manners. His walk was 
slow, and his voice tremulous and mournful. He was easily excited 
to smiles, but very seldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous and active. His 
judgment was accurate, his apprehension quick, and his memory so 
tenacious, that he was frequently observed to know, what he had learned 
from others, in a short time, better than those by whom he was in- 
formed ; and could fi*equently recollect incidents, with all their com- 
bination of circumstances, which few would have regarded at the pre- 
sent time, but which the quickness of his apprehension impressed 
upon him.. He had the peculiar felicity that his attention never de- 
serted him ; he was present to every object, and regardful of the most 
trifling occurrences. He had the art of escaping from his own reflec- 
tions, and accommodating himself to every new scene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his knowledge, 
compared with the small time which he spent in visible endeavours 
to acquire it. He mingled in cursory conversation with the same 
steadiness of attention as others apply to a lecture ; and amidst the 
appearance of thoughtless gaiety, lost no new idea that was started, 
nor any hint that could be improved. He had therefore made in 
coffee-houses the same proficiency as others in their closets : and 
it is remarkable, that the writings of a man of little education and 
little reading, have an air of learning scarcely to- be found in any 
other performances,^^ but which perhaps as often obscures as embel- 
lishes them. 

His judgment was eminently exact, both with regard to writings 
and to men. The knowledge of life was, indeed, his chief attain- 
ment ; and it is not without some satisfaction that I can produce 
the suffrage of Savage in favour of human nature,, of which he never 
appeared to entertain such odious ideas as some, who perhaps had 
neither his judgment nor experaence^.have published, either in osten- 
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tation of their sagadiy, vindication of their crimes, or gratification 
of their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for conversation, of 
which he kilew how to practise all the graces. He was never vehe- 
ment or loud, but at once modest and easy, open and respectful ; his 
language was vivacious and elegant, and equally happy upon grave 
GT humorous subjects. He was generally censured for not knowing 
when to retire ; but that was not the defect of his judgment, but of 
his fortune : when he left his company, he was frequently to spend 
the remaining part of the night in the street, or at least was aoan- 
doned to gloomy reflections, which it is not strange that he delayed 
as long as he could; and sometimes forgot that he gave others pain 
to avoid it himself. 

It cannot be said that he made use of his abilities for the direc- 
tion of his own conduct : an irregular and dissipated manner of life 
had made him the slave of every passion that happened to be excited 
by the presence of its object, and that slavery to his passions recipro- 
cally produced a life irregular and dissipated. He was not master of 
bis own motions, nor could promise any thing for the next day. 

With regard to his economy, nothing can be added to the relation 
of his life. He appeared to tfaiiuk himself bom to be supported by 
others, and dispensed from all necessity of providing for himself; he 
therefore never prosecuted any scheme of advantage, nor endeavoured 
even to secure the profits which his writings might have afforded 
him. His temper was, in consequence of the dominion of his pas- 
sions, uncertain and capricious; he was easily engaged and easily 
disgusted; but he is accused of retaining his hatred more tena- 
ciously than his benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature and principle, and always 
ready to perform ofices of humanity ; but when he was provoked 
(and very small offences were suflScient to provoke him), he would 
prosecute his revenge with the utmost acrimony till his passion had 
subsided. 

His Mendship was, therefore, of little value ; for, though he was 
zealous in the support or vindication of those whom he loved, yet it 
was always dangerous to trust him, because he considered himself 
as discharged by the first quarrel from all ties of honour or gratitude ; 
and would betray those secrets which in the warmth of confidence 
had been imparted to him. This practice drew upon him an uni- 
versal accusation of ingratitude : nor can it be denied that he was 
very ready to set himself free from the load of an obligation ; for he 
coiUd not bear to conceive himself in a state of dependence, his pride 
being equally powerful with his other passions, and appearing in the 
form of insolence at one time, and of vanity at another. Vanity, the 
most innocent species of pride, was most frequently predominant : he 
could not easily leave off, when he had once begun to mention him- 
self or his works ; nor ever read his verses without stealing his eyes 
from the page, to discover in the faces of his audience how they were 
affected with any fiivourite passage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be given to the deli- 
cacy with which he was always careful to separate his own merit 
from every other man's, and to reject that praiae to ^^n!(^\i^\A^ 
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no claiin. He did not forget, in menjtioning his performances, to 
mark every line that had been suggested or amended ; and was so 
accurate, as to relate that he owed three words in Tft/e Wanderer to 
the advice of his friends. 

His veracity was questioned, but with little reason ; his accounts, 
though not indeed always the same, were generally consistent. When 
he loved any man, he suppressed all his faults ; and when he had been 
offended by him, concealed all his virtues : but his characters were 
generally true, so far as he proceeded ; though it cannot be denied, 
that his partiality might have sometimes the effect of falsehood. 

In cases indifferent, he was zealous for virtue, truth, and justice : 
he knew very well the necessity of goodness to the present and future 
happiness of mankind ; nor is there, perhaps, any writer who has less 
endeavoured to please by flattering the appetites or perverting the 
judgment. 

As an author, therefore — and he now ceases to influence mankind 
in any other character, if one piece which he had resolved to sup- 
press be excepted — ^he has very little to fear from the strictest moral 
or religious censure. And though he may not be altogether secure 
against the objections of the critic, it must, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that his works are the productions of a genius truly poetical ; 
and, what many writers who have been more lavishly applauded can- 
not boast, that they have an original air, which has no resemblance 
of any foregoing writer ; that the versification and sentiments have a 
cast peculiar to themselves, which no man can imitate with success, 
because what was nature in Savage, would in another be affectation. 
It must be confessed that his descriptions are striking, his images 
animated, his flcticns justly imagined, and his allegories artfully pur- 
sued ; that his diction is elevated, though sometimes forced, and his 
numbers sonorous and majestic, though frequently sluggish and en- 
cumbered. Of his style the general fault is harshness, and its ge- 
neral excellence is dignity ; of his sentiments the prevailing beauty 
is simplicity, and uniformity the prevailing defect. 

For his life, or for his writings, none who candidly consider his 
fortune will think an apology either necessary or difficult. If he 
was not always sufficiently instructed on his subject, his knowledge 
was at least greater than could have been attained by others in the 
same state. If his works were sometimes unfinished, accuracy cannot 
reasonably be exacted from a man oppressed with want, which he has 
no hope of relieving but by a speedy publication. The insolence and 
resentment of which he is accused, were not easily to be avoided by 
a great mind, irritated by perpetual hardships, and constrained hourly 
to return the spurns of contempt, and repress the insolence of pros- 
perity; and vanity may surely be readily pardoned in him, to whom 
life afforded no other comforts than barren praises, and the conscious- 
ness of deserving them. 

Those are no proper judges of his conduct who have slumbered 
away their time on the down of plenty ; nor will any wise man pre- 
sume to say, ^' Had I been in Savage's condition, I should have hved 
or written better than Savage." 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, if those who 
languish under any part of his. sufferings shall be enabled to fortify 
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T pktienoe by reflecting that they feel only thoM dfflictioni from 

■h the abilitiea of Savage did not eiempt him ; or those who, in 

3 of superior oapacitieB or attammenta, disregarded the 

jnaiims of life, shall be reminded that nothing vrill supply 

a want of pradenoe ; and that negligenoe and irregularity long 
eontinued wiU make knowledge ueelesB, wit ridiculous, and genius 
ocortemptible. 




JOHN BYROM.* 

(1591 -1763. J 
John Byrom, a youn^r son of Edward Byrom, a linendraper of 
Hanoheeter, was bom at Kersall, in the neighbourhood of that town, 
in 1691 ; and after reaeiviDg such education as his native place 
afforded, was removed to Merchant Taylors' School in London, where 
he made such extraordinary progress in classical learning as to be 
deemed fit for the University, At the age of sixteen he was admitted 
a pensioner of Trinity Colie^, Cambridge, under the tuition of Mr., 
afterwards Dr. Baker. During his residence here, the proficiency he 
bad made in classical knowledge was probably neither remitted nor 
overlooked; but he is said to have paid no greater share of attention 
to logio and philosophy than was necessary to enable tii"i to pass hiB 
examinations with credit. In 1711 he was admitted to his degree of 
bachelor of arts. 

* Chalmers, 
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His inclination to poetry appeared very early, but was imparted 
principally to his friends and fellow-students. The first production 
which brought him into general notice was probably written in his 
twenty-third year. At this time the beautiful pastoral of Colin and 
Phoebe appeared in the eighth volume of the Spectator y and was, as it 
continues to be, universally admired. 

The Phoebe of this pastoral was Joanna, daughter of the celebrated 
Dr. Bentley, master of Trinity College. This young and very amiable 
lady was afterwards married to Dr. Dennison Cumberland, Bishop of 
Clonfert and Killaloe in Ireland, and was the mother of Richard 
Cumberland, Esq., the dramatic writer, who, in his Memoirs, has ho- 
noured her memory with genuine filial afi^ection. It has been as- 
serted, but without any foundation, that Byrom paid his addresses 
to Miss Bentley. His object was rather to recommend himself to the 
notice of her father, who was an admirer of the Spectator, and likely to 
notice a poem of so much merit coming, as he would soon be told, 
from one of his college. Byrom had before this sent two ingenious 
papers on the subject of dreaming to the Spectator; and these spe- 
cimens of promising talent introduced him to the particular notice of 
Dr. Bentley, by whose interest he was chosen Fellow of his college, 
and soon after admitted to the degree of master of arts. 

Amidst this honourable progress, he does not appear to have 
thought of any profession ; and as he declined going into the church, 
the statutes of the college required that he should vacate his fellow- 
, ship. Perhaps the state of his health created this irresolution, for we 
find that in 1716 it became necessary for him to visit Montpelier upon 
that account ; and his fellowship being lost, he returned no more to 
the University. 

During his residence in France, he met with Malebi-anche's Search 
after Truth, and some of the works of Mademoiselle Bourignon ; the 
consequence of which. Dr. Nichols informs us, was, that he came 
home strongly possessed with the visionary philosophy of the former, 
and the enthusiastic extravagances of the latter. From the order 
of his poems, however, which was probably that of their respective 
dates, he appears to have been at first rather a disciple of the cele- 
brated Mr. Law, and a warm opponent of those divines who were 
termed latitudinarian. His admiration of Malebranche and of Bou- 
rignon afterwards increased ; but he never followed either so far as 
to despise human learning, in which his acquirements were great ; 
and the delight which he took in various studies ended only with 
his life. 

By what means he was maintained abroad, or after his return, 
is matter of conjecture. His biographer tells nothing of his father's 
inclination or abilities to forwa^ his pursuits. It is said that he 
studied medicine in London for some time, and thence acquired among 
his familiar friends the title of Dr. Byrom. But this pursuit was in- 
terrupted by his falling in love with his cousin, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Joseph Byrom, a mercer at Manchester, then on a visit to London. 
To this young lady he disclosed his passion, and followed her to Man- 
chester, where the ardour of his addresses soon procured a favourable 
return. Her father, however, was extremely averse to the match; 
and when it took place without his consent, refused the young couple 
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any means of support. Dr. Nichols assigns two reasons for this con- 
duct, which are not very consistent : the one, that the father was in 
opulent circumstances ; the other, that he thought our poet out of 
hiB senses, and therefore would not permit him to superintend the 
education of his children, but took that care upon himself. If so, 
however wrong his reasons might be, he could not be said to with- 
draw his support ; and I su^ect he was soon convinced that he had 
formed an erroneous estimate of his sou-iurlaw's understanding and 
general character. 

In this dilenmia, however, Mr. Bjrrom had recourse to the teaching 
of short-hand writing, as a means of supporting himself and his wife, 
who adhered to him with affectionate tenderness in all his vicissitudes. 
Dr. Nichols informs us that he, had invented his short-hand at Cam- 
bridge on the following occasion: some manuscript sermons being 
communicated to him, written in short-hand, he easily discovered the 
true reading; but observing the method to be clumsy and ill-contrived, 
lie set about inventing a better. The account given by the editor of 
his system, published m 1 764, is somewhat different. It is said that 
the first occasion of his turning his attention that way arose from his 
acquaintance with Mr. Sharp of Trinity College, son of Archbishop 
Sharp. Mr. Sharp had been advised by his father to study the art, 
and Mr. Byrom joined him. All the systems then in vogue appearing 
inadequate to the end, he devised that which now goes by his name. 
This oiscovery was made not without considerable exultation, and 
provoked Weston, then the chief stenographer, to a trial of skill, or 
rather a controversy, which terminated m favour of Byrom. Weston 
published his system in 1725, and the dispute was carried on probably 
about that time. 

Among^ his scholars, of whom an ample list is ^ven, in honour of 
his system, we find the names of many distinguished scholars,— of 
Isaac Hawkins Browne, Martin Folkes, Dr. Hoadley, Dr. Hartley, 
Lord Camden, &c. Lord Chesterfield, according to Dr. Nichols, was 
likewise taught by him, which appears to be doubtful. The same 
biographer informs us, that it was Byrom 's practice to read a lecture 
to his scholars upon the history and utility of short-hand, interspersed 
with strokes of wit that rendered il very entertaining. About the 
same time he became acquainted with that irregular genius Dr. Byfield, 
with whom he used to have skirmishes of humour and repartee at the 
Bainbow coffee-house, near Temple Bar. Upon that chemist's decease, 
who was the inventor of the sal volatile oleosum^ Byrom wrote the 
following impromptu : 

" Hie jacet Dn Byfield> diuvolatUis^ tandem fixus." 

These circumstances are perhaps trifles, but they prove that the 
study of the mystic writers had not at this^time much influence on 
our author's temper and habits ;. and I suspect that it was not until 
much later in life that he. became an admirer of Jacob Behmen. 

He first taught short-hand at Manchester ;. but afterwards came to 
London during the winter months, and not only had great success as 
a teacher, but became distinguished as a man of general learning. 
In 1724 he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and com- 
municated to that learned body two letters : one containing some 
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remarks on the elements of short-hand, by Samuel Geake, Esq., which 
was printed in the Piilosaphical Transactionsy No. 488 ; and another 
letter, printed in the same volume, containing remarks on Mr. Lod- 
wick's alphabet. The summer months he was enabled to pass with 
his fitmily at Manchester. 

By the death of his elder brother, Edward Byrom, without issue, 
the family estate at Eersall devolved to him. At what time this 
happened, his biographer has not informed us ; but in consequence of 
this independence, he began to relax from teaching, and passed the 
remainder of his days in the enjoyment of the quiet comforts of 
domestic life, for which he had the highest relish, and which were 
heightened by the affectionate temper of his wife. It is said by 
Dr. Nichols, that he employed the latter part of his life in writing 
his poems; but an inspection of their dates and subjects will show 
that a very considerable part must have been written much sooner. 
Some he is said to have committed to the flames a little before his 
death : these were probably Ms juvenile effusions. What remain 
were transcribed from his own cojaes. 

He died at Manchester September 28, 1763, in the seventy-second 
year of his age. His character is given briefly in these words : "As 
the general tenour of his life was innocent and inoffensive, so he bore 
his last illness with resignation and cheerfulness. The great truths 
of Christiai|ity had made from his earliest years a deep impression on 
his mind, and hence it was that he had a peculiar pleasure in em^ 
ploying his pen upon serious subjects.'* Of his family we are told 
only that he had several children, and that his eldest son was taken 
early into the ^op of his grandfather, where he acquired a handsome 
fortune. 

To this short account it may be added, that his opinions and 
much of his character are discoverable in his poems. At first he 
appears to have been a disdple of Mr. Law, zealously attadied to the 
Church of England, but with pretty strong prejudices against the 
Hanoverian succession. He anerwards held some of the opinions 
which are usually termed methodistical ; but he rejected Wc. Hervey's 
doctrine of imputed righteousness, and entertained an abhorrence of 
predestination. His reading on subjects of divinity was extensive, 
and he watched the opinions that came from the press with the keen- 
ness of a polemic : whenever any thing appeared adverse to his pecu- 
liar sentiments, he immediately opposed it in a poem; but as scarcely 
any of his writings were published in his lifetime, he appears to have 
employed his pen chiefly for his own amusement or that of his friends. 

At what tune he began to lean towards the mysticism of Jacob 
Behmen is uncertain. An anonymous writer in the Oenileman^s 
Magazine (vol. IL) says, that in 1744 he learned High Dutch of a 
Russian at Manchester, in order to read Jacob's works in the original ; 
and being asked " whether Jacob was more intelligible in that than 
in the English translation, he affirmed that he was equally so in both ; 
that he himself perfectly understood him ; and that the reason others 
do not, was the blindness and naughtiness of their hearts." If this 
account be true, Byrom was &rther gone in Behmenism than we 
should conjecture from his works. 

The character of Byrom as a poet has been usually said to rest 
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on bis pastoral of Colin andPho^e, which has been universallj praised 
for its natural simplicity. Yet if we inquire what it is that pleases 
in this poem, we shall probably find that it is not the serious and 
ample expression of a pastoral lover, but the air of delicate humour 
which runs through the whole, and inclines me to think, contrary to 
the received opinion, that he had no other object in view. Much, 
therefore, as this piece has been praised, he appears to have more 
folly established his character in many of those poems written at a 
more advanced age, and published for the first time in two elegant 
volumes, at Manoiester, in 1773. I allude principally to the verses 

?K)ken extempore at the meeting of a club ; The AstrohgeT^ The 
ond; Contentmenty or the Mappt/ Workman ; most of his tales and 
&ble6; and the paraphrase on the twenty-third Psalm, entitled A Di- 
vine Fcutoral, In these there appears so much of the genuine spirit 
of poetry, and so many approaches to excellence, that it would be 
difficult, even upon the principles of fastidious criticism, and im- 
possible upon those of comparison^ to exclude Byrom from the list 
of English poets. 

It is almost superfluous to add that, with such an attachment to 
rhyme, he wrote with ease :. it is more to his credit that he wrote in 
generad with correctness ; and that his mind was stored with varied 
imagery and original turns of thought, which he conveys in flowing 
measure, always delicate and often harmonious. In his Dialogue on 
ContentTnent, and his poem on The Fall of Man, in answer to Bishop 
Sherlock, he strongly reminds us of Pope in the celebrated Essay, 
although in the occasional adoption of quaint conceits he appears to 
have followed the example of the earlier poets. Of his long pieces, 
)>erhaps the best is BnthTmamn, which he published. in 1751,^ and 
which is distinguished by superior animation and a glow of vigorous 
&ncy suited to the subject. He depicts the classical enthusiast and 
the virtuoso with a strength of colouring not inferior to some of 
Pope's happiest portraits in his epistles. 

His controversial and critical verses, I have already hinted, are 
rather to be considered as literary curiosities than as poems ; for what 
can be a poem which excludes the powers of invention, and interdicts 
the excursions of fancy ? Yet if there be a merit in versifying terms 
of art, some may also be allowed to the introduction of questions of 
jgrammar, criticism, and theology, with so much ease and perspicuity. 
Byrom 's lines on the Patron of England are worthy of notice, as 
having excited a controversy which is perhaps not yet decided. In 
this poem he endeavoured to prove the non-existence of St. George, 
the patron saint of England, by this argument chiefly, that the 
Pn gliah were converted by Gregory I., or the Great, who sent over 

• In 1749 he published An Epistle to a Gentleman of the Temple, In 1765 a 
pamphlet was published, entitled The Contest, in which is exhibited a preface 
m &TOiir of blank verse ; vdth an experiment of it in an ode upon the British 
country life, by Roger Oomberbach, Esq. ; an epistle from Dr. Byrom to Mr. 
Comberbach, in defence of rhyme ; and an eclogue by Mr. Comberbach, in 
reply to Dr. Byrom : 8vo, Chester. This pamphlet I have never seen. It was 
pubH^ed by Mr. Comberbach, and is probably alluded to in our author's 
ThotigkU on Bhyme and Blank Verte, Comberbach was a barrister. 
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St. ADBtJn for th&t purpose : ajid he coDceivee that id the a,iicient 
^aiti Qeoreiua was erroneouslj set down for Qregorius, and that 
Geoi^ nowhere occurs ae patron until the reign of Edward III. He 
concludes with requesting that the matter may be considered b; 
Willis, Stukeley, Amea, or Pegge, all celehrated antiquaries, or hj 
the Societj of Antiquaries at large, stating the plain question to be, 
" Whether England's patron was a. knight or a pope V 

This challenge must have been given some time before the ^ear 
1759, when all these antiquaries were living ; hut in what publication, 
if printed at all, 1 have not been able to discover. Mr. P^e, how- 
ever, was living when Sjrom's collected poems appeared, and judged 
the question of sufficient importance to be discussed in the society. 
His observations on the histoiy of St. George were printed in the 
fifih volume of the Arehceotogia, ia answer not only to Byrom, but to 
Dr. Pettingalj who, in 1760, exptessed his unbeUef in St. George, 
by a dissertation on the equestrian figure worn by the knights of the 
garter : Mr. Pegge is supposed to have refuted both. The controversy 
was, however, revived at a much later period (1795) by Mr. Milner of 
Winchester, who, in answer to the assertions of Gibbon the historian, 
has supported the reality of the person .of St. George with much 
ingenuity. 




DR. SAMTTEL JOHNSON.* 

This highly-distinguished writer was bom on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1709, at Lichfield in Staffordshire ; where his father, Michael 
Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, of oWure extraction, was at that 
time a bookseller and stationer. ■ His mother, Sarah Ford, was a 
native of Warwickshire, and sister to Dr. Ford, physician, who was 
fother to Cornelius Ford, a clergyman of loose character, whom Ho- 
garth has satirised in one of the piinta of his Modem Midnight Cou- 
Tersation. 

Our author was the eldest of two sonp. Nathaniel, the youngest, 
* Chalman. 
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died in 1737, in his twenty-fifth year. The father WSH a man of 
Tobiut body and active mind, yet ticcaaionally depressed by melan- 
choly, whioh Samuel inherited, and with the aid of a stronger mind 
was not always able to shake off. He was also a Bteaiiy high-church- 
tnai), and an adherent of the house of Stuart, — a prejudice which his 
■on outlived in the nation at lai^, without entirely conquering in 
himself. Mrs. Johnson waa a woman of good natural understanding, 
unimproved by edui^ation ; and our author acknowledged with gra- 
titnde that she endeavoured to instil sentiments of piety as soon as 
he was capable of any instruction. There ia little else in his family 
history worthy of notice ; nor had ho much pleasure in tracing his 
pedigree. He venerated others, however, who cojild produce a re- 
oorded ancestrj ; and used to say, that in him this was disinterested, 
for be could scarcely tell who was bis grand&ther. 




SIBTHPLACB 



That he was remarkable in his early years has been supposed ; but 
many proofs have not been advanced by his biographers. He had, 
indeed, a retentive memory, and soon discovered symptoms of an 
impetuous temper; but these circumstances are not enough to dis- 
tinguish him from hundreds of children who never attain eminence. 
In hi" infancy he was afflicted with the scrofula, which injured his 
sight ; and he was carried to London to receive the royal touch from 
the hand of Queen Anne, the last of our sovereigns who encouraged 
thatpopular superstition. 

He was first taught to read English by a woman who kept a 
school for young children at Lichfield, and ijterwards by one Brown. 
Latin he learned at Lichfield School, under Mr, Hunter, a man of 
■evere discipline, but an attentive teacher. Johnson owned that he 
needed correction, and that his master did not space him; but this, 
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instead of being the cause of unpleasant recollections in his advanoed 
life, served only to convince him that severity in school-education is 
necessary ; and in all his conversations on the subject, he persisted 
in pleading for a liberal use of the rod. 

At this school his superiority was soon acknowledged by his com- 
panions, who could not refuse submission to the ascendency whi<^ 
he acquired. His proficiency, however, as in every part of his life, 
exceeded his apparent diligence. He could learn more than others 
in the same allotted time ; and he was learning when he seemed to be 
idle. He betrayed an early aversion to stated tasks ; but if roused, 
he could recover the time he appeared to have lost with great faci- 
lity. Yet he seems afterwards to have been conscious that much 
depends on regularity of study ; and we find him often prescribing to 
himself stated portions of reading, and recommending the same to 
others. No man, perhaps, was ever more sensible of his failings, or 
avowed them with more candour ; nor, indeed, would many of them 
have been known, if he had not exhibited them as warnings. 

His memory was uncommonly tenacious ; and to his last days he 
prided himself on it, considering a defect of memory as the prelude 
of total decay. Perhaps he carried this doctrine rather too far, when 
he asserted that the occasional fEdlure of memory in a man of seventy 
must imply something radically wrong; but it may be in general 
allowed that the memory is a pretty accurate standard of mental 
strength. 

Although his weak sight prevented him from joining in the amuse- 
ments of his schoolfellows, for which he was otherwise well qualified 
by personal courage and an ambition to excel, he found an equivalent 
pleasure in sauntering in the fields, or reading such books as came 
into his way, particularly old romances. For these he retained a 
fondness throughout life ; but was wise and candid enough to attri- 
bute to them, in some degree, that unsettled turn of mind which 
prevented his fixing in any profession. 

About the age of fifteen he paid a long visit to his uncle, Cor- 
nelius Ford; but on his return, his master. Hunter, refused to 
receive him again on the foundation of Lichfield School : what his 
reasons were is not known. He was now removed to the school of 
Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, where he remained about a year, with 
very little acquisition of knowledge ; but here, as well as at Lich- 
field, he gave several proofs of his inclination to poetry, and after- 
wards published some of these juvenile productions in the Oentle- 
maiCs Magazine, From Stourbridge he returned home, where he 
remained about two years, without any regular application. His 
time, however, was not entirely wasted, as he employed it in reading 
many of the ancient writers ; and stored his mind with so much vari- 
ous information, that when he went to Oxford, Dr. Adam said he 
*' was the best qualified for the university that he had ever kno?m 
come there.'* 

By what means his &ther was enabled to defray the expense of 
an university education, has not been very accurately told. It is 
generally reported that he went to assist the studies of a young gen- 
tleman of the name of Corbet. His friend Dr. Taylor assured Mr. 
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Boswelly that he never could have gone to college, had not a gentle- 
man of Shropshire, one of his schoolfellows, spontaneously under- 
ImkeaoL to support him at Oxford, in the character of his companion ; 
though, in fetct, he never received any asfflstance whatever from that 
raitleman. He was, however, entered a commoner of Pembroke 
OoU^i;e on the 31st October, 1728. His tutor was Mr. Jordan, a 
fellow of Pembroke; a man whom Johnson mentioned with respect 
many years after, but to whose instructions he did not pay much 
r^;ard, except that he formally attended his lectures, as well as those 
in the coUege-hall. It was at Jordan's request that he translated 
Pope's Memah into Latin verse, as a Christmas exercise. Pope is 
■aid to have expressed his high approbation <^ it ; but critics in that 
language, among whom Pope could never be ranked, have not con- 
sidered Johnson's Latin poems as the happiest of his compositions. 
When Jordan left college to accept of a living, Johnson oecame a 
scholar of Dr. Adams, who was afterwards the head of Pembroke, 
and with whom Johnson maintained a strict friendship to the last 
hour of his life. 

During the vacation in the following year he suffered severely by 
an attack of his constitutional melancholy, accompanied by alternate 
irritation, fretfulness, and languor. It appears, however, that he 
resisted Ins disorder by every effort of a great mind, and proved that 
it did not arise from want of mental resources, or weakness of under- 
standing. On his return to the imiversity, he probably continued 
liis desultory manner of reading, and occasionally formed resolutions 
of regular study, in which he seldom persisted. Among his compa- 
nions he was looked up to as a young man of wit and spirit, singular 
and unequal in temper, impatient of college rules, and not over re- 
spectful to his seniors. Sucn, at least, seems to have been the result 
of Mr. Boswell's inquiries ; but little is known with certainty, except 
what is painful to relate, — ^that he either put on an air of gaiety 
to conceal his anxious cares, or secluded himself from company that 
that poverty might not be known which at length compelled him to 
leave college without a degree. 

He now (1731) returned to Lichfield with very gloomy prospects. 
His &ther died a few months after his return ; and the little he left 
behind him was barely sufi&cient for the temporary support of his 
widow. In the following year our author accepted the place of usher 
of the school of Market Bosworth, in Leicestershire, — an employment 
which the pride of Sir Wolstan Dixie, the patron, soon rendered irk- 
some ; and he threw it up in a disgust which recurred whenever he 
recollected this part of his history. For six months after he resided 
at Birmingham as the guest of Mr. Hector, an eminent surgeon ; and 
is supposed during that time to have furnished some periodical essays 
for a newspaper printed by Warren, a bookseller m Birmingham. 
Here, too, he abridged and translated Father Lobo's Voyage to Ahy^r 
ginia^ which was published, in 1735, by Bettesworth ana Hitch, in 
Paternoster Bow, London. For this, his first literary performance, 
he received the small sum of five guineas. In the translation there 
is little that marks the hand of Johnson ; but in the preface and 
dedication are a few passages in the same energetic and manly style 
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which he may be said to have invented, and to have taught to his 
countrymen* 

In 1734 he returned to Lichfield, and issued proposals for an 
edition of the Latin poems of Politian, with the history of Latin 
poetry from the era of Petrarch to the time of Politian, and also the 
lifej of Politian ; the book to be printed in thirty octavo sheets, 
price five shillings. Those who have not attended to the literary 
history of this country, will be surprised that such a work could not 
be undertaken without the precaution of a subscription ; and they 
will regret that in this case the subscription was so inadequate to the 
expense of printing, as to deter our author from executing what pro- 
bably would have made him known and patronised by the learned 
world. 

Disappointed in this scheme, he offered his services to Mr. Cave, 
the proprietor and editor of the GerUtetnan's Magazine^ who had given 
some proofs of a liberal spirit of enterprise in calling forth the talents 
of unknown and ingenious writers. On this occasion he suggested 
some improvements in the management of the magazine, and speci- 
fied the articles which he was ready to supply. Cave answered his 
letter ; but it does not appear that any agreement was formed at this 
time. He soon, however, entered into a connection of a more tender 
kind, which ended in marriage. His wife, who was about twenty 
years older than himself, was the widow of Mr. Porter, a mercer of 
Birmingham, — a lady whose character has been variously represented, 
but seldom to her discredit. She was, however, the object of his first 
passion ; and although they did not pass the whole time of their 
union in uninterrupted harmony, he lamented her death with un- 
feigned sorrow, and retained an enthusiastic veneration for her me- 
mory. 

She had a fortune of eight hundred pounds ; and with part of this 
he hired a large house at Edial, near Lichfield, which he fitted up 
as an academy, where young gentlemen were to be boarded and 
taught the Latin and Greek languages. Gilbert Walmsley, a man of 
learning and worth, whom he has celebrated by a character drawn 
with unparalleled elegance, endeavoured to promote this plan ; but 
it proved abortive. Three pupils only appeared, one of whom was 
David Garrick : with these he made a shift to keep the school open 
for about a year and a half, and was then obliged to discontinue it, 

Serhaps not much against his inclination. No man knew better than 
bhnson what ought to be taught ; but the business of education was 
confessedly repugnant to his habits and his temper. 

During this short residence at Edial he wrote a considerable part 
of his Irene, which Mr. Walmsley advised him to prepare for the 
stage ; and it was probably by this gentleman's advice that he deter- 
mined to try his fortune in London* His pupil Garrick had formed 
the same resolution ; and in March 1737 they arrived m London to- 
gether. ' Garrick, after some farther preparatory education, was de- 
signed for the study of the law, but in three or four years went on 
the stage, obtained the highest honours that dramatic fame could 
confer, with a fortune splendid beyond all precedent. The difference 
in the lot of these two young men might lead to many reflections on 
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Ihe taste of the age, and the value of its patronage ; hut they are too 
obvious to he ohtruded on any reader of feeling or judgment, and to 
others they would he unintelligihle. 

In what manner Johnson was employed for some time after his 
anival in London is not known. He hrought a small sum of money 
with him ; and he hushanded it with fi-ugality, while he mixed in 
such society as was accessible to a friendless and uncourtly scholar, 
and amused himself in contemplating the manners of the metropolis. 
It appears that at one time he took lodgings at Greenwich, and pro- 
ceed^ hy fits to complete his tragedy. He renewed his application 
also to Cave, sending him a specimen of a translation of the Hutory 
cfihe Council of Trent , and desiring to know if Cave would join in 
uie publication of it. Cave appears to have consented ; for twelve 
sheets were printed, for which our author received forty-nine pounds : 
but another translation being announced about the same period (1738) 
by a rival, whose name was also Samuel Johnson, librarian of St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields, our author Resisted; and the other design was 
also dropped. 

In the course of the summer he went to Lichfield, where he had 
left Mrs. Johnson ; and there, during a residence of three months, 
finished his tragedy for the stage. On his return to London with 
Mrs. Johnson, he endeavoured to prevail on Fleetwood, the patentee 
of Drury-lane theatre, to accept Irene; but in this he was unsuccess- 
ful; and having no interest with any other manager, he laid aside his 
play in pursuit of literary employment. He had now become person- 
ally known to Cave, and began to contribute to the magazine original 
poetry, Latin and English translations, biographical sketches, and 
other miscellaneous articles, particularly the debates in parliament, 
under the name of the Senate of Lilliput. At that time the debates 
were not allowed to be published, as now, the morning after the day 
of meeting ; and the only safe mode of conveying the substance of 
them to the public was by adopting a historical form at more distant 

eriods. At first Johnson merely revised the manuscript as written 
Guthrie,* who then supplied this department of the magazine ; 
but when Guthrie had attained a higher rank among authors, the 
whole devolved on his coadjutor. His only materials were a few 
notes supplied by persons who attended the houses of parliament ; 
from which, .and sometimes from information even more scanty, he 
compiled a series of speeches, of which the sentiments, as well as the 
style, were often his own. In his latter days he disapproved of this 
practice, and desisted from writing the speeches as soon as he foimd 
they were thought genuine. 

The value of his contributions to this magazine must have been 
soon acknowledged. It was then in its infancy ; and there is a visible 
improvement from the time he began to write for it. Cave had a 
contriving head, but with too much of literary quackery. Johnson, 
by recommending original or selected pieces, calculated to improve 
the taste and judgment of the public, raised the dignity of the maga- 
zine above its contemporaries; and to him we certainly owe, in a 

* Guthrie composed the parliamentary speeches from July 1736, and John- 
son succeeded him November 1740, and continued them to Febrhary 1742-3. 
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great measure, the various information and literary history for 
which that miscellany has ever been distinguished, and in which 
it has never been interrupted by a successful rival. By some ma- 
nuscript memorandums concerning Dr. Johnson, written by the late 
Dr. Farmer, and obligingly given to me by Mr. Nichols, it appears 
that he was considered as the conductor or editor of the maga- 
zine for some time, and received an hundred pounds per annum from 
Cave. 

In the year 1738 he made his name at once known and highly 
respected among the eminent men of his time, by the publication of 
London^ a piece in imitation of the third satire of Juvenal. The his- 
tory of this publication is not uninteresting. Young authors did not 
then present themselves to the public without much cautious prepa- 
ration. Johnson conveyed his poem to Cave as the production of 
another, — of one who was ''under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances of fortune ;'' and as some small encouragement to the printer, 
he not only offered to correct the press, but even to alter any stroke 
of satire which he might dislike. Cave, whose heart appears to more 
advantage in this than in some other of his transactions with authors, 
sent a present to Johnson for the use of his poor friend ; and after- 
wards, it appears, recommended Dodsley as a purchaser. Dodsley 
had just begun business, and had speculated but on a few publications 
of no great consequence. He had, however, judgment enough to 
discern the merit of the poem now submitted to hun, and bai^ned 
for the whole property. The sum Johnson received was ten guineas ; 
and such were his circumstances, or such the state of literary pro- 
perty at that time, that he was fully content, and was ever ready to 
acknowledge Dodsley *s useful patronage. 

The poem was accordingly published in May 1738, and on the 
same morning with Pope's satire of Seventeen Hundred and Thirty- 
Eight, Johnson's was so eagerly bought up, that a second edition 
became necessary in less than a week. Pope behaved on this occa- 
sion with great liberality. He bestowed high praise on the London; 
and intimated that the author, whose name had not yet appeared, 
could not be long concealed. In this poem may be observed some of 
those political prejudices for which Johnson contended more fre- 
quently afterwards. He thought proper to join in the popular cla- 
mour against the administration of Sir Robert Walpole, but lived to 
reflect with more complacence^ on the conduct of that minister when 
compared with some of his successors. 

His Lotidon procured him fiEune ; and Cave was not sorry to have 
encaged the services of a man whose talents had now the stamp of 
public approbation. Whether he had offers of patronage, or was 
thought a formidable enemy to the minister, is not so certain ; but 
having leisure to calculate how little his labours were likely to pro- 
duce, he soon began to wish for some establishment of a more per- 
manent kind. With this view, an offer was made to him of the 
mastership of the school of Appleby, in Leicestershire, the salary of 
which was about sixty pounds; but the laws of the school required 
that the candidate should be a master of arts. The University of 
Oxford, when applied to, refused to grant this favour. Earl Gower 
was then solicited^ in behalf of 3o\maxa^^ by Pope^ who knew liim 
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only as the author of London. His lordship accordingly wrote to 
Sw&ty Bolidting a diploma from the University of Dubhn ; but, for 
what reason we are not told, this application too was unsuccessful. 
Mr. Murphy says, '^ There is reason to think that Swift declined to 
meddle in the business ; and to that circumstance Johnson's known 
dislike of Swift has often been imputed." That Swift declined to 
meddle in the business is not improbable ; for it appears, by his 
letters of this date (August 1738), that he was incapable of attending 
to any business ; but Johnson's Life of Swift proves that his dislike 
had' a more honourable foundation. 

About this time Johnson formed a design of studying the civil law, 
in order to practise in Doctors' Commons ; yet this also was rendered 
impossible for want of a degree, and he was obliged to resume his 
labours in the Otndeman^s Magazine, The various articles which 
came from his pen are enumerated in chronological series by Mr. 
Boswell. It will be sufficient for the present sketch to notice only 
his more important productions, or such as were of sufficient conse- 
quence to be published separately. 

In 1739 he wrote A complete Vindication of the Licensers of the 
Stage from the malicious arid scandalous Aspersions of Mr, Brooke, 
tndhor of Ottstawis Vasa; and a political tract, entitled MarmorNor- 
fdeiensey or an Essay on an ancient Prophetical Inscription, in ntumk- 
iiA rhyme, latdy discovered near Lynne in Norfolk, byProhus Britan- 
nietu. These pieces, it is almost needless to add, were ironical, a 
mode of writing in which our author was not eminently successful. 
The Marmot Norfolciense was a severe attack on the Walpole ad- 
ministration and on the reigning family; but whether it was not 
well understood, or when understood considered as feeble, it cer- 
tainly was not much attended to by the friends of government, nor 
procured to the author the reputation of a dangerous opponent. 
Sir John Hawkins, indeed, says that a prosecution was ordered ; but 
of this no traces can be found in any of the public offices. One of 
his political enemies reprinted it in the year 1775, to show what a 
change had been effected in his principles by a pension; but the 
publisher does not seem to have known how little change was really 
effected, and how little was necessary to render Johnson a loyal sub- 
ject to his munificent sovereign, and a determined enemy of the 
popular politics of that time. 

His next publication of any note was his Life of Savage, which 
he afterwards prefixed to that poet's works when admitted into his 
collection. With Savage he had been for some time intimately ac- 
quainted, but how long is not known. They met at Cave's house. 
Johnson admired his abilities ; and while he sympathised with the 
very singular train of misfortunes which placed him among the indi- 
gent, was not less touched by his pride of spirit, and the lofty de- 
meanour with which he treated those who neglected him. In all 
Savage's virtues there was much in common with Johnson ; but his 
narrative shows with what nicety he could separate his virtues from 
his vices, and blame even firmness and independence when they de- 
generated into obstinacy and misanthropy. He has concealed none 
of Savage's ^fcdlings ; and what appears of the exculpatory kind is 
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merely an endeavour to present a just view of that unfortunate 
combination of circumstances by which Savage was driven from the 
paths of decent and moral life, aud to incite every reflecting person 
to put the important question, " Who made me to differ ?" 

This life, of which two editions were very speedily sold, affords an 
extraordinary proof of the facility with which Johnson composed. He 
wrote forty-eight pages of the printed copy in the course of a day or 
night, for it is not very clear which. His biographer, who records 
this, enters at the same time into a long discussion intended to prove 
that Savage was not the son of the Countess of Macclesfield ; but had 
this been possible, it would surely have been accomplished when the 
proof might have been rendered unanswerable. 

In 1745 he published MisManeous Observations on the Tragedy of 
Macbeth, with Remarks on Sir Thomas Hanmer's edition of Shakespeare, 
to which he affixed proposals for a new edition of that poet ; and it 
is probable he was now devoting his whole time to this undertaking, 
as we find a supension of his periodical contributions during the years 
1745 and 1746. It is perhaps too rash to conclude that, he declined 
writing in the magazine because he would not join in the support of 
government during the rebellion in Scotland; but there are abun- 
dant proofs in Mr. Boswell's^ Life that his sentiments were fa- 
vourable to that attempt. As to his plan of an edition of Shake- 
speare, he had many difiiculties to- encounter. Little notice was 
taken of his proposals ; and Warburton was known to be engaged 
on a similar undertaking. Warburtcmj however, had the liberality 
to praise his observations on Macbeth,, as the production of a man of 

Earts and genius ; and Johnson never forgot the favour. Warburton, 
e said, praised Mm when praise was of value. 
In 1747 he resumed his labours in the OerUleman*» Ma>gazine ; and 
although many entire pieces cannot be ascertained to have come from 
his pen, he was frequently, if not constantly, employed to superin- 
tend the materials of the magazine, and several introductory passages 
may be pointed out which bear evident marks of his composition. 
In this year his old pupil and friend Garrick became manager of 
Drury-lane theatre, and obtained from Johnson a prologue, which is 
generally esteemed one of the finest productions of that kind in our 
language. In this year also he issued his plan for a Dictionary of 
the English language. 

The design of this great work was at first suggested by Bodsley; 
and Johnson, having consented to undertake it, entered into an 
agreement with the booksellers for the sum of 1500 guineas, which 
he was ta receive in small payments proportionate to the quantity 
of manuscript sent to press. The plan was addressed to the cele- 
brated Earl of Chesterfield, who had discovered an. inclination to be 
the patron of the author ; and Johnson, having made suitable pre- 
parations, hired a house in Gough-square, engaged' amanuenses, and 
Degan a task which he carried on by fits, as inclination and health 

Eermitted, for nearly eight years. His amanuenses were six in num- 
er, and employed upon what may be termed the mechanical part of 
the work ; but their expenses ana his own were so considerable, that 
before the work was conjcluded h». had received tliie whole of the 
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money stipulated for in his agreement with the proprietors. In 
what time it might have been completed, had he, to use his own 
phrase, '* set doggedly about it," it is useless to conjecture, and it 
would perhaps have been hurtful to try. Whoever has been en- 
gaged on any great literary work knows, not only the pleasure, but 
the necessity of occasional relaxation ; and Johnson's mind, stored 
with various knowledge and a rich fund of sentiment, afforded him 
many opportunities of this kind, in addition to the love of society, 
which was his predominant passion. We find, accordingly, that dur- 
ing the years in which his Dictionary was on hand, he accepted some 
in^rior ^nployment from the booksellers, and produced some of the 
most valuable of his original works. 

In 1749 he published his second imitation of Juvenal, under the 
title of the Vanity of Human Wishes, for which, with all the fame he 
had now acquired, he received only fifteen guineas. In his London 
we have the manners of common life ; in the Vanity ofHwnmn Wishes 
he has given us more of his own mind, — ^more of that train of senti- 
ment, excited sometimes by poverty and sometimes by disappoint- 
ment, which always inclined him to view the gloomy side of human 
affairs. 

In the same year Garriok offered to produce his Irene in the 
I>rury-lane theatre, but presumed, at the same time, to suggest 
such alterations as his superior knowledge of stage-effect might be 
supposed to justify. Johnson did not much like that his labours 
should be revised and amended at the pleasure of an actor, and with 
some difficulty was persuaded to yield to Garrick*s advice. The play, 
however, was at len^h performed, but without much success; although 
the manager contrived to have it played long enough to entitle the 
author to the profits of his three nights, and Dodsley bought the 
copyright for 100^. It has ever been admired in the closet for the 
propriety of its sentiments and the elegance of its language. 

In 1760 he commenced a work which raised his fame yet higher 
than it had ever yet reached, and will probably convey his name to 
the latest posterity. He appears to have entered on the EamMer 
without any communication with his friends, or desire of assistance. 
Whether he proposed the scheme himself is uncertain ; but he was 
fortunate enough in forming a connexion with Mr. John Payne, a 
bookseller in Paternoster-row, and afterwards chief accountant in 
the Bank of England; a man with whom he lived many years in 
habits of friendship, and who on the present occasion treated him 
with great liberality. He engaged to pay him two guineas for each 
paper, or four guineas per week, which at that time must have been 
to Johnson a very considerable sum ; and he admitted him to a share 
of the future profits of the work, when it should be collected into 
volumes : this share Johnson afterwards sold. This paper began 
Tuesday, March 20, 1749-60, and closed on Saturday, March 14, 1762. 
So conscious was Johnson that his fame would in a great measure 
rest on this production, that he corrected the first two editions with 
the most scrupulous care. 

In 1761 he was carr3ring on his Dictionary and the Eambler; and, 
besides some occasional contributions to the magazine, assisted in the 
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detection' of Lauder, who had imposed on him and on the world by 
advancing forged evidence that Milton was a gross plagiaiy. Dr. 
Douglas, the late Bishop of Salisbury, was the &i3t who refuted this 
unprincipled impostor ; and Johnson, whom Lauder's ingenuity had 
induced to write a prefsMse and postscript to his work, now dictated 
a letter addressed to Dr. Douglas, acknowledging his fraud in terms 
of contrition, which Lauder subscribed. The candour of Johnson 
on this occasion was as readily acknowledged at that time as it has 
ednce been misrepresented by the bigoted adherents to Milton's politics. 
Lauder, however, returned to his "dirty work," and published, in 
1754, a pamphlet entitled "The Grand Impostor detected, or Milton 
convicted of Forgery against Charles I. ;'* which was reviewed with 
censure in the OenilemarCs Magazine of that year, and probably by 
Johnson. 

The BamUer was concluded on March 14, 1752 ; and three days 
after the author's wife died, — a loss which he long deplored, and 
never at the latest period of life recollected without emotion. Many 
instances of his affection for her occur in the collection of Prayers 
and Meditaiions, published after his death ; which, however they 
may expose him to ridicule, combine to prove that his attachment to 
her was uniformly sincere. She was buned at Bromley, and Johnson 
placed a Latin inscription on her tomb. She left a daughter by her 
former husband; and by her means our author became acquainted 
with Mrs. Anne Williams, the daughter of Zachary Williams, a phy- 
sician, who died about this time. Mrs. Williams was a woman of 
considerable talents, and her conversation was interesting. She was 
left in poverty by her father, and had the additional affliction of being 
totally blind. To relieve his melancholy reflections, Johnson took her 
home to his house in Gough-square, procured her a benefit-play from 
Garrick, and assisted her in publishing a volume of poems, by both 
of which schemes she raised about 300^. With this fund she became 
an inmate in Johnson's house, where she passed the remainder of her 
days, protected and cheered by every act of kindness and tenderness 
which he could have showed to the nearest relation. 

When he had in some measure recovered from the shock of Mrs. 
Johnson's death, he contributed several papers to the Adventurer^ 
which was carried on by Dr. Hawkesworth and Dr. Warton. The 
profit of these papers he is said to have given to Dr. Bathurst, a 
physician of little practice, but a very amiable man, whom he highly 
respected. Mr. Boswell thinks he endeavoured to make them pass 
for Bathurst's, which is highly improbable.* Jn 1754 we find him ap- 
proaching to the completion of his Dictionary. Lord Chesterfield, to 
whom he once looked up as to a liberal patron, had treated him with 
neglect, of which, after Johnson had declined to pay court to such a 
man, he became sensible, and, as an effort at reconciliation, wrote 
two papers in the World, recommending the Dictionary, and sooth- 
ing the author by some ingenious compliments. Had there been no 
previous offence, it is probable this end would have been answered, 

* See this matter explained in the preface to the Adventurer, British Es- 
sayists, vol. xziii. 
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ttid Johnson would have dedicated the work to him. He loved 
pniae, and from Lord Chesterfield, the Mascenas of the age, and the 
most elegant of noble writers, praise was at this time valuable. But 
Johnson never departed from exacting the just respect due to a man 
of letters, and was not to be appeased by the artifice of these pro- 
tected compliments. He could not even brook that his lordship 
riioold for a moment suppose him reconciled bv his flattery, but 
Immediately wrote that celebrated letter which has been so much 
admired as a model of dignified contempt. The allusion to the loss 
of his wife and to his present situation is exquisitely beautiful : 
f* The notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, 
liftd it been early, had been kind: but it has been delayed till I 
am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till / am solitary, and cannot 
impart it ; till I am known, and do not want it." Lord Chesterfield 
is said to have concealed his feelings on this occasion with his usual 
arty conscious perhaps that they were not to be envied. 

In 1755 the degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon him by 
the University of Oxford, after which (in May) his Dictionary was 
|mblished in two large volumes folio. Of a work so well known, it 
IS unnecessary to say more in this place, than that after the lapse of 
half a century, neither envy has injured, nor industry rivalled, its 
usefulness or popularity. 

In the following year, he abridged his Dictionary into an octavo 
size, and engaged to superintend a monthly publication entitled the 
Litirary Magazine, or Universal Register, To this he contributed a 
great many articles enumerated by Mr. Boswell, and several reviews 
of new books. The most celebrated of his reviews, and one of his 
most finished compositions, both in point of style, argument, and 
wit, was that of Soame Jenyn's Free Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil. This attracted so much notice that the bookseller 
was encouraged to publish it separately, and two editions were rapidly 
sold. The magazine continued about two years, after which it was 
dropt for want of encouragement. He wrote also, in 1756, some 
essays in the Universal Visitor, another magazine which lasted only 
a year. His friend Cave died in 1754; and, for whatever reason, 
Johnson's regular contributions appear no more in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, But he wrote a very elegant life of Cave, and was after- 
wards an occasional contributor. This, it would appear, was one of 
his worst years as to pecuniary matters. We find him, in the month 
of March, arrested for the sum of 51. I8s,, and relieved by Mr. Rich- 
ardson. His proposal for an edition of Shakespeare was again re- 
vived, and subscription tickets issued out ; but it did not go to press 
for many years after. 

In 1758 the worthy John l^Tewbery, bookseller, who frequently 
employed Johnson in his literary progress, began a newspaper called 
the Universal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette, in conjunction with Mr. 
John Payne. To give it an air of novelty, Johnson was engaged to 
write a short periodical paper, which he entitled The Idler, Most 
of these papers were written in haste, in various places where he hap- 
pened to be on the eve of publication, and with very little prepara- 
tion. A few of them express the train of thought which prevails in 
the RarrtUer; but in general they have more vivacity^ and exhibit %. 

VOL. IV. G 
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species of grave humonr iti which Johnson excelled. When the iTni- 
versat Ghronide was discontinued^ these papers were collected into 
two small volumes, which he corrected for the press, making a few 
alterations, and omitting one whole paper, which has since been 
restored. 

No. 41 of The Idler alludes to the death of his mother, which took 
place in 1769 : he had ever loved her with anxious affection, and 
bad contributed to her support often when he knew not where to 
recruit his finances. On this event, he wrote his Rasselas, with a 
view to raise a sum sufficient to defray the expenses of her funeral, 
and pay some little debts she had left. His mind appears to have 
been powerfully excited and enriched both with the subject and the 
motive ; for he wrote the whole of this elegant and philosophical fic- 
tion during the evenings of one week, and sent it to press in portions 
as it was written* He received 100^. from Messrs. Strahan, Johnston, 
and Dodsley, for the copy, and 251. more when it came, as it soon 
did^ to a second edition. Few works of the kind have been more 
generaUy or more extensively diffused by means of translation. Yet 
the author, perhaps from the pain he felt in recollecting the melan- 
choly occasion wmch called forth his pen, appears to have dismissed 
it with some degree of indifference, aa soon as pubUshed ; for from 
that time to the year 1781, when he found it accidentally in a chaise 
while travelling with Mr. Boswell, he declared he had never looked 
into it. His translation of Lobo probably suggested his placing the 
scene in Abyssinia ; but there is a little scarce volume, unnotic^ by 
his biographers, from which I suspect he took some hints. It is en- 
titled. The late Travels of 8. Oia>co7iiu> BaraUi^ an Italian Gervtleman^ 
into the remotest Countries of the AhyssinSy or of Ethiopia Interior, 
12mo. London, 1670. 

Among his occasional productions about this time, were his trans- 
lation of a Dissertation on the Greek Oconedy, for Mrs. Lennox's 
English version of Brmrny, the general conclusion of the book; 
and an introduction to the World Di^jdayed^ a collection of voyages 
and travels, projected by his friend Newbery. When a new bri^e 
was about to be built over the Thames at Blackfriars, he wrote some 
papers against the plan of the architect, Mr. Mylne. His principal 
motive appears to have been his friendship for Mr. Gwyn, who had 
given in a plan, and probably he only clothed Gwyn's arguments in 
his own stately language. Such a contest was certainly not within 
his province, and he could derive little other advantage than the 
pleasure of serving his friend. He appeared more in character when 
ne assisted his contemporaries with prefaces and dedications, which 
were very frequently soucited from him. Poor as he was at this time, 
he taught how dedications might be written without servile submis- 
sion or flattery, and yet with all the courtesy, compliment, and ele- 
gance, which a liberal-mind could expect. 

But an end was now approaching to his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. In 1762, while he was proceeding with his edition of 
Shakespeare, he was surprised by the information that his majesty 
had been pleased to grant him a pension of 300i?. a year, not, as has 
been invidiously asserted, in order to induce him to write for ad- 
JtsioiBtration^ but as the reward of his literaiy merit. Had it been 
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oiherwise^ he had snrdy the strongest induoement to have exerted 
lus talents in fiiToar of Lord Bute, by whose recommendation the 
pension was granted, and who at this time ¥ranted much abler support 
than the hired writers of government could supply. But it is well 
known that he wrote no political tract for nearly eight years after- 
vrards. He now took a house in Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, and 
•Hotted an apartment for Mrs. Williams. In 1765 he was introduced 
to the late Mr. Thrale and funily, a circumstance which contributed 
itotdi to alleviate the solicitudes of life, and famished him with the 
enjoym^it of an el^^t table and el^^ant society. Here an apart- 
mentVas fitted up K>r him, which he occupied when he pleased ; and 
ke accompanied the £Eunily in their various summer excursions, which 
tended to exhilarate his mind, and render the return of his constitu- 
tional melancholy less frequent. 

In the same year he received a diploma from Trinity College, 
Bublin, complimenting him with the title of Doctor of Laws; and 
uiteac many delays, his edition of Shakespeare was published in eight 
volumes octavo. The pre&ce is univerKdly acknowledged to be one 
of the most elegant and acute of all his compositions. But as an 
fllustrator of the obscurities of Shakespeare, it must be allowed he 
has not done much, nor was this a studv for which he was eminently 
qualified. He was never happy when obliged to borrow from others, 
imd he had none of that useful industry which indulges in research. 
Yet lus criticisms have rarely been surpassed ; and it is no small 
praise that he was the precursor of Stevens and Malone. 

The success of the Shakespeare was not great, although, upon the 
n^hole, it increased the respect in which the literary world viewed his 
talents. Eenrick made the principal attack on this work, which was 
answered by an Oxford student named Barclay ; but neither the at- 
tadc nor the answer attracted much notice. 

Li 1766 he furnished the preface and some of the pieces which 
dbmpose a volume of poetical miscellanies by Mrs. Anna Williams. 
Tkas lady was still an inmate in his house, and was, indeed, absolute 
mistress. Although her temper was far from pleasant, and she had 
now gained an ascendency over him which she often maintained in a 
fretful and peevish manner, he forgot every thing in her distresses ; 
and was, indeed, in all his charities, which were numerous, the most 
remote that can be conceived from the hope of gratitude or reward. 
His house was filled by dependents, whose perverse tempers fre- 
quently drove him out of it y yet nothing of this kind could induce 
nim to relieve himself at their expense. His noble expression was, 
** If I dismiss them, who will receive them ?" Abroad, his society 
was now very extensive, and included almost every man of the age 
distinguished for learning, and many persons of considerable rank, 
who delighted in his company and conversation. 

In 1767 he had the honour to be admitted to a personal inter- 
view with his majesty in the library of the queen's palace. Of the 
conversation which passed, Mr. Boswell has given a very interesting 
and authentic account, which, it may here be mentioned, he prized 
at so high a rate, as to print it separately in a quarto sheet, and enter 
it in that form at Stationers* Hall, a few days before the publication of 
his life of Johnson. He attempted in tne same manner to secure 
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Johnson's letter to Lord Chesterfield. In 1767, on the institution 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, Johnson was appointed professor in 
ancient literature ; and there probably was at that time some design 
of giving a course of lectures ; but this, and the professorship of an- 
cient history, are as yet mere sinecures. 

In 1770 his first political pamphlet made its appearance, in order 
to justify the Ministry and the House of Commons in expelling Mr. 
Wilkes, and afterwards declaring Colonel Luttrell to be duly elected 
representative for the county of Middlesex, notwithstanding Mr. 
Wilkes had the majority of votes. The vivacity and pointed sar- 
casm of this pamphlet formed its chief recommendation, and it con- 
tinues to be read as an elegant political declamation. But it failed 
in its main object : it made no converts to the right of incapacitat- 
ing Mr. Wilkes by the act of expulsion ; and the ministry had not the 
courage to try the question of absolute incapacitation. Wilkes lived 
to see the offensive resolutions expunged from the journals of the House 
of Commons, and, what seemed yet more improbable, to be reconciled 
to Johnson, who, with unabated dislike of his moral character, could 
not help admiring his classical learning and social talents. His pam- 
phlet, which was entitled The False AloAmky was answered by two or 
three anonymous writers of no great note. 

In 1771 he appeared to more advantage as the author oi Thought 
on the late TranmctioiM respecting the FalUarid Idands, from materials 
partly furnished by the mmistry, but highly enriched by his vigorous 
style and peculiar train of thought. The object of this pamphlet was 
to represent the dispute respecting a barren island as an insufiicient 
cause of war ; and in the course of his reasoning, he has taken an op- 
portunity to depict the miseries as well as the absurdity of imneces- 
sary war, in a burst of animated and appropriate language which will 
probably never be exceeded. His character of Junius in this pam- 
phlet is scarcely inferior. The sale of the first edition was stopped for 
awhile by Lord North, and a few alterations made before it appeared 
in a second. Johnson's opinion of these two pamphlets was, that 
" there is a subtlety of disquisition in The False Alarm, which is 
worth all the fire of the other." 

About this time, an ineffectual attempt was made by his steady 
friend Mr. Strahan, his majesty's printer, to procure him a seat in 
parliament. His biographers have amused their readers by conjec- 
tures as to the probable figure he would make in that assembly ; and 
he owned frequently that he should not have been sorry to try. Why 
the interference of his friends was ineffectual, the minister onlv could 
tell, but he was certainly not ill-advised. It is not improbable that 
Johnson would have proved an able assistant on some occasions, 
where a nervous and manly speech was wanted to silence the in- 
feriors in opposition, but it may be doubted whether he would 
have given that uniform and open consent which is expected from a 
party man. Whatever aid he might be induced to give by his pen 
on certain subjects which accorded with his own sentiments, and of 
which he thought himself master, he by no means approved of many 
parts of the conduct of those ministers who carried on the American 
war ; and he was ever decidedly against the principle (if it may be so 
called that a man shoidd go along with hut party right or wrong. 
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** fniiSy** he once said, '^ is so remote from native virtue, from scho- 
lasiic virtue, that a good man must have undergone a great change 
before he can reconcile himself to such a doctrme. It is maintain- 
ing that you may lie to the public ; — ^for you do lie when you call 
that right which you think wrong, or the reverse." 

In the year 1773 he carried into execution a design which he had 
kmg meditated of visiting the western isles of Scotland. He arrived 
at Edinburgh on the 18th of August, and tinished his journey on the 
22d of November. During this time he passed some days at Edin- 
bmgh, and then went by St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Inverness, and 
Fort-Augustus, to the Hebrides, visiting the isles of Skye, Kasay, 
Od, Mull, Inchkenneth, and Icolmkill. He then travelled through 
Aigyleshire by Inverary, and thence by Lochlomond and Dumbarton 
to Glasgow and Edinburgh. The popularity of his own account, 
which has perhaps been more generally read than any book of 
travels in modem times, and the journal of his pleasant companion 
Mr. Boswell, render any further notice of this journey unnecessary. 
The censure he met with is now remembered with indifference ; and 
his Tour continues to be read without any of the unpleasant emo- 
tions which it first excited in those who contended that he had not 
stated the truth, or was unwilling that the truth should be stated. 

During his absence, his humble friend and admirer, Thomas Davies, 
bookseller, ventured to publish two volumes entitled Miscellanies arid 
JFSigitive Pieces^ which he advertised in the newspapers as the pro- 
duction of the " author of the Rarnbler" Johnson was inclined to 
resent this liberty, until he recollected Davies's narrow circumstances, 
virhen he cordially forgave him, and continued his kindness to him as 
usual. A third volume appeared soon after, but all its contents are 
not from Dr. Johnson's pen. 

On the dissolution of parliament in 1774, he published a short 
political pamphlet entitled The Patriot^ the principal object of which , 
appears to have been to repress the spirit of faction, which at that 
tmae was too prevalent, especially in the metropolis. It was a hasty 
composition, called for, as he informed Mr. Boswell, on one day, 
and written the next. The success, since his time, of those mock- 
patriots whom he has so ably delineated, is too decisive a proof that 
the reign of political delusion is not to be shortened by eloquence or 
argument. 

During his tour in Scotland he made frequent inquiries respecting 
the authenticity of Ossian's Poems, and received answers so unsatis- 
&ctory, that, both in his book of travels and in conversation, he did 
not hesitate to treat the whole as an imposture. This excited the 
resentment of Macpherson, the editor, to such a degree, that he 
wrote a threatening letter to Johnson, who answered it in a com- 
position which, in the expression of firm and unalterable contempt, 
is perhaps superior to that he wrote to Lord Chesterfield. In that 
he mixed somewhat of courtesy ; but Macpherson he despised both 
as a man and a writer, and treated him as a ruffian. 

The rupture between Great Britain and America once more roused 
our author's political energies, and produced his Taxation iw Tyran- 
ny; in which he endeavoured to prove that distant colonies, which 
had in their assemblies a legislature of their own, were, notwith- 
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standing, liable to be taxed in a British parliament, where thej had 
no representatives; and he thought that this country was strong 
enough to enforce obedience. Tlxis pamphlet, which appeared in 
1776, produced a controversy which was carried on for some time 
with considerable spirit, although Johnson took no share in it : but 
the right of taxation was no longer a question for discussion ; the 
Americans were in arms, blood had been spilt, and '^ successful re- 
bellion became revolution." No censure was more generally ad- 
vanced at this time against our author, than that his opinions were 
regulated by his pension ; and none could be more void of foun- 
dation. His opinion, whether just or not, of the Americans was 
uniform throughout his life ; and he continued to maintain them 
when, in strict prudence, they might as well have been softened to 
the measure of changed times. 

It is not improbable, however, that he felt the force of some of 
the replies made to his pamphlet, seconded as they were by the popu- 
lar voice and by the discomfiture of the measures of adpiunistration. 
tt is reported that he complained, and perhaps about this time, of 
being called upon to write political pamphlets, and threatened to 
give up his pension. Whether this complaint was carried to the 
proper quaarter, Mr. Boswell has not informed us ; but it is certain 
he wrote no more in defence of the ministry; and he received no 
kind of reward for what he had done. His pension neither he nor 
his friends ever considered in that light, although it might make him 
acquiesce more readily in what the minister required. He was will- 
ing to do something for gratitude, but nothing for hire. 

A few months after the publication of his last pamphlet, he re- 
ceived his diploma as Doctor of Laws from the University of Oxford, 
in consequence of a recommendation from the chancellor. Lord North. 
It is remarkable, however, that he never assumed this title in writing 
notes or cards. In the autumn of this year he went on a tour to 
France with Mr. and Mrs. Thale. Of this tour Mr. Boswedl has 
printed a few memorandums, which were probably intended as the 
foundation of a more regular narrative ; but this he does not appear 
to have ever begun. As the tour lasted only about two months, it 
would probably have produced more sentiment than description. 

In 1777 he was engaged by the London booksellers to write short 
lives or prefaces to an edition of the English poets ; and this being 
one of the most important of his literary undertakings, some account 
of its origin is necessary, especially as the precise share which belongs 
to him has been frequently misrepresented. ' It is perhaps too late 
now to inquire into the propriety of the decision of the House of 
Lords respecting literary property: It had not, however, taken place 
many months before some of the predicted consequences appeared. 
Among other instances, an edition of the English poets was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, in direct violation of that honourable compaot 
by which the bookseUers of London had agreed to respect each other's 
property, notwithstanding their being deprived of the more effectual 
support of the law. This, therefore, induced the latter to undertake 
an edition of the poets in a more commodious form, and with suit- 
able accuracy of text. A meeting was called of about forty of the 
most respectable booksellers of London, the proprietors, or the sacr 
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'OesBors and descendants of the proprietors, of cop^ghts in these 
.works ; and it was agreed that an elegant and uniform edition of 
,^e English Poets should be printed, with a concise account of the 
life of each author by Dr. Samuel Johnson, and that Messrs. Strahan, 
Oadell, and T. Davies, should wait upon him with their proposals. 

Johnson was delighted with the task, the utility of which ha4 
px>bably occurred to^his mind long before; and he had certainly 
more acquaintance than any man then liying with the poetical bio- 
|praph^ of his country, and appeared to be best qualified to illustrate 
it by judicious criticism. Whether we consider what he undertook 
or what he perfonned, the sum of 200 guineas which he demanded 
will appear a very trivial recompense. His original intention, and 
all inaeed that was expected from him, was a very concise biographi- 
cal and critical account of each poet ; but he had not proceeded fi^r 
before he began to enlarge the lives to the present extent, and at la4t 
pre^nted the world with such a body of criticism as was scarcely to 
pe expected from one man, and still less from one now verging on 
his seventieth year. 

Of this edition it i& yet necessary to say, that Dr. Johnson was not 
in all respects to be considered as the editor. He had not the choice 
of the poets to be admitted, although, in addition to the list prepare^l 
by his employers, he recommended Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and 
Xalden. The selection was made by the booksellers, who appear to 
have been guided partly by the acknowledged merit of the poet and 
piurtly by his popularity, a quality which is sometimes independent 
of the former. Our author, however, felt himself under no restraint 
in accepting the list offered, nor did he in any instance consider 
himself bound to lean with partiality to any author merely that the 
admission of his works might be justified. This absurd species of 
prejudice, which has contaminated so many single lives and critical 
prefEices, was repugnant to his, as it must ever be to the opinion qf 
every man who considers truth as essential to biography, and that 
the possession of talents, however brilliant, ought to be no excuse 
for the abuse of them. Every preliminary having been settled in the 
month of April 1777, the new edition of the poets was sent to press ; 
and Johnson was informed that his lives might be written in the 
meantime, so as to be ready to accompany the publication. 

Not long after he undertook this work he was invited to con- 
tribute the aid of his eloquent pen in saving the forfeited life of Dt. 
William Dodd, a clergyman, who was convicted of forgery. This un- 
happy man had long been a popular preacher in the metropolis ; and 
the public sentiment was almost universal in deprecating so shameful 
a sight as that of a cl^rgymsui of the Church of England suffering by 
a public execution. Whether there was much in Dodd*s character.to 
justify this sentiment, or to demand the interference of the corpora- 
tion of London, backed by the petitions of thousands of the moett 
distinguished and wealthy citizens, may perhaps be doubted. John- 
BQUf however, could not resist what put every other consideration 
put of the question, *' a call for mercy,'* and accordingly contri- 
buted every thing that the friends of Dodd could suggest as useful. 
He wrote his Speech to the Recorder of London, delivered at the Qld 
Bailey when ^Qutence of death was about to be .passed on him ; the 
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OoiiTict's Address to his unhappy Brethren, a sermon delivered by 
Dodd in the chapel of Newgate ; two letters, one to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Bathurst, and one to Lord Chief-justice Mansfield ; a petition 
from Br. Dodd to the king ; another from Mrs. Dodd to the queen ; 
observations, inserted in the newspapers, on occasion of Earl Percy's 
presenting to his majesty a petition for mercy to Dodd, signed by 
20,000 persons ; a petition from the City of London 5 and Dr Dodd's 
last solemn declaration, which he left with the sheriff at the place of 
execution. All these have been printed in Dr. Johnson's works, with 
some additional correspondence, which Mr. Boswell inserted in his 
life. Every thing is written in a style of pathetic eloquence ; but 
as the author could not be concealed, it was impossible to impress 
a stronger sense of the value of Dodd's talents than had already been 
entertained. The papers, however, contributed to heighten the cla- 
mour which was at that time raised against the execution of the sen- 
tence, and which was confounded with what was then thought more 
censurable, the conduct of those by whom the unhappy man might 
have been saved before the process of law had been begun. 

In 1779 the first four volumes of his Lives of the Poets were pub- 
lished ; and the remainder in the year 1781, wnich he wrote, by his 
own confession, " dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work, and 
working with vigour and haste." He had, however, performed so 
much more than was expected, that his employers presented him 
with 100^. in addition to the stipulated sum. As he never was in- 
sensible to the pleasure or value of fame, it is not improbable that he 
was yet more substantially gratified by the eagerness with which his 
lives of the poets were read and praised. He enjoyed likewise ano- 
ther satisfiiction, which, it appears, he thought not unnecessary to the 
reputation of a great writer : he was attacked on all sides for his 
contempt of Milton's politics, and the sparing praise or direct censure 
he had bestowed on the poetry of Prior, Hammond, Collins, Gray, and 
a few others. The errors, indeed, which on any other subject might 
have passed for errors of judgment, were, by the irascible tempers of 
his adversaries, magnified into high-treason against the majesty of 
poetic genius. During his life these attacks were not few, nor very 
respectful to a veteran whom common consent had placed at the 
head of the literature of his country ; but the courage of his adver- 
saries was observed to rise very considerably after his death, and the 
name which public opinion had consecrated was reviled with the 
utmost malignity. Even some who during his life were glad to 
conceal their hostility, now took an opportunity to retract the ad- 
miration in which they had joined with apparent cordiality ; and to 
discover faults in a body of criticism which, after all reasonable ex- 
ceptions are admitted, was never equalled, and perhaps never will 
be equalled, for justice, acuteness, and elegance.. Where can we 
hope to find discussions that can be compared with those introduced 
in the lives of Cowley, Milton, Dryden, and Pope ? His abhorrence, 
indeed, of Milton's political conduct led him to details and observa- 
tions which can never be acceptable to a certain class of politicians ; 
but when he comes to analyse his poetry and to fix his reputation on 
its proper basis, it must surely be confessed that no man, since the 
first appearance of Paradise Last, has ever bestowed praise with a 
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iiK»e mnnifioent hand. He appears to have collected his whole 
eoem to immortalise the genius of Milton ; nor has any advocate 
for Imlton's democracy appeared, who has not been glad to surrender 
the guardianship of his poetical &me to Johnson. 

In 1782 the public demand rendered it necessary to print an edi- 
tion of the Lives in four octavo volumes ; and in 1783 another edition 
of the same number, but considerably enlarged, altered, and corrected 
by the author. I cannot here suppress a circumstance, communi- 
cated by my worthy Mend Mr. Nichols, which may check the mur- 
rntirs of the public respecting improved editions. Although the 
' corrections and alterations of the edition of 1783 were printed sepa- 
rately, and offered gratis to the purchasers of the former, not ten 
copies were called for ! 

With this work the public labours of Johnson ended ; and when 
we consider his advanced time of life, and the almost unabated vigour 
of his mind, it may be surely added, that his sun set with unrivalled 
splendour. But the infirmities of age were now undermining a con- 
stitution that had kept perpetual war with hereditary disease ; and 
his most valued friends were . dropping into the grave before him. 
He lost Mr. Thrale and Mrs. Williams ; his home became cheerless, 
and much visiting was no longer convenient. His health began to 
decline more visibly from the month of June 1783, when he had a 
paralytic stroke ; and although he recovered so fax as to be able to 
take another journey to Lichfield and Oxford towards the close of 
the year, symptoms of a dropsy indicated the probability of his disso- 
j lution at no (Hstant period. Some relief, however, having been ad- 
ministered, he rejoined the society of his friends, and with a mind 
still curious, intelligent, and active, renewed his attention to the 
concerns of literature, dictating information wherever it was wanted, 
and trying his faculties by Latin translations from the Greek poets. 
Nothing was so much the subject of alarm with him as the decay of 
memory and judgment ; of which, however, to the last he never be- 
trayed the least symptom. 

In Midsummer 1784 he acquired sufficient strength to go for the 
last time into Derbyshire. During his absence, his friends, who were 
anxious for the preservation of so valuable a life, endeavoured to pro- 
cure some addition to his pension, that he might be enabled to try 
the efficacy of a tour to the southern part of the continent. Appli- 
cation was accordingly made to the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who 
seconded it in the proper quarter, but without success. He evinced, 
however, his high respect for Johnson, by offering to advance the 
sum of 500^. ; and Johnson, when the circumstance was communi- 
cated, thanked his lordship in a letter, elevated beyond the common 
expressions of gratitude, by a dignity of sentiment congenial to the 
fedings of his noble and liberal correspondent. Dr. Brocklesby also 
made a similar offer, although of a lesser sum ; and such, indeed, was 
the estimation in which Johnson was held, that nothing would have 
been wanting which money or affection could procure, either to pro- 
tract his days or to make them comfortable. 

But these offers were not accepted. The scheme of a continental 
tour, which he once thought necessary, was never much encouraged 
by his physicians ; and had it promised greater effects, was now be- 
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yond his strength. The dropsy ^nd asthma were making hasty 
approaches ; and although he longed for life, and was anxiously 
desirous that every means might be used to gain another day, he 
soon became convinced that no hopes were left. During this period 
he Wjas alternately resigned to die and tenacious of life, tranquil in 
the views of eternity and disturbed by gloomy apprehensions, but at 
last his mind was soothed with the consolatory hopes of religion ; 
and although the love of life occasionally recurred, he adjusted his 
worldly concerns with composure and exactness, as one who was 
conscious that he was soon to give s^n account. On Monday the 
13th of December he tried to obtain a temporary relief by punctur- 
ing his legs, as had been before performed by the surgeon, but no dis- 
charge foflowed the operation; and about seven o'clock in the even- 
ing he breathed his last, so gently, that some time elapsed before his 
death was'perceived 

On the 20th his body was interred with great solemnity in West- 
minster Abbey, close to the grave of his friend Garrick. Of the other 
honours paid to his memory, it may suffice to say, that they were 
more in number and quality than were ever paid to any man of lite- 
rature. It was his singular fate that the age which he contributed to 
improve repaid him by a veneration of which we have no example in 
the annals of literature ; and that when his failings as well as his 
virtues were exhibited without disguise and without partiality, he 
continued to be revered by the majority of the nation, and is now, 
after scrutiny and censure have done their worst, enrolled amongst 
the greatest names in the history of English genius. 

.3ut to delineate the character of Johnson is a task which the 
present writer wishes to decline. Successive editions of Mr. Bos- 
well's Life have familiarised Johnson to the knowledge of the pub- 
lic so intimately, that it would be impossible to advance any thing 
with which every reader is not already acquainted. The suffrages oi 
the nation have been taken, and the question is finally decided. On 
mature consideration, there appears no reason to depart from the 
generally received opinions as to the rank Johnson holds among 
men of genius and virtue, — ^a rank which those who yet capriciously 
dwell on his failings will find it difficult to disturb, ^is errors have 
been brought forward with no sparing hand, both by his friends and 
his enemies ; yet when every fair deduction is made from the reputed 
excellence of his character as a man and a writer, enough, in my 
opinion, will remain to gratify the partiality of his admirers and to 
perpetuate the public esteem. 

It is unpleasant, however, to quit a subject which, the more it 
is revolved, serves to gladden the mind with pleasing recollections. 
There are surely circumstances in the history of Johnson which com- 

Eel admiration in defiance of prejudice or envy. That a man of obscure 
irth, of manners by no means prepossessing, whose person was for- 
bidding, whose voice was rough, inharmonious, and terrifying, whose 
temper was frequently harsh s^nd overbearing ; that such a man should 
have forced his way into the society of a greater number of eminent 
characters than perhaps ever e^thei;^ round an individual ; that he 
should not only have gained but increased their respect to a degree 
of enthusiasm, and preserved it unabated for so long a series of years; 
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ilist men of all ranks in life, and of the highest degrees of mental 
•xoellencey should have thought it a duty, and found it a pleasure^ 
not only to tolerate his occasional roughness, but to study his humour 
fmd submit to his control, to listen to him with the submission of a 
•oholar and consult him with the hopes of a client, — all this surely 
affords the strongest presumption that such a man was remarkable 
beyond the usual standard of human excellence. Nor is this in^ 
fmnce inconsistent with the truth; for it appears that whatever 
merit may ibe attributed to his works, he was perhaps yet more to 
be envied in conversation, where he exhibited an inexhaustible fer- 
tility of imagination, an elegance and acuteuess of argument, and a 
ready wit,, such as never appear to have been combined in one man. 
And it is not too much to say, that whatever opinion was entertained 
by those who knew him only in his writings, it never could have risen 
to that pitch of admiration which has been excited by the labours of 
bis industrious biographer. 

His death formed a very remarkable era in the literary world. 
for a considerable time the periodical journals, as well as general 
conversation, were eagerly occupied on an event which was the sub- 
ject of universal regret ; and every man hastened with such contribu- 
tions as memory supplied, to illustrate a character in which all took a 
lively interest. Kumerous anecdotes were published, some authen- 
tic and some imaginary; and the general wish to know more of 
Johnson was for some years insatiable. 

At length the proprietors of his printed works met to consider of 
a complete and uniform edition ; but as it was feared that the cu- 
riosity which follows departed genius might soon abate, some doubt 
Was entertained of the policy of a collection of pieces, the best of which 
were already in the hands of the public in various forms ; but this 
was fortunately overruled, and in the course of the last year (1806) 
these collected works were printed for the fourth time, and will pro- 
bably be long considered as a standard book in. every library. Less 
fortunately, however, Sir John Hawkins, who was one of Johnson's 
executors, and professed to be in possession of materials for his life, 
was engaged to write that life, as well as to collect his works. They 
accordingly appeared in 1787, in eleven volumes octavo. Of the Life 
it is unnecessary to add any thing to the censure so generally passed. 
Sir John spoke his mind, perhaps honestly ; but his judgment^ must 
have been as defective as his memory, when he decided with so much 
prejudice and so little taste or candour on the merits of his author 
and of other eminent persons, whom, as a critic humorously said^ 
**he brought to be tried at the Middlesex quarter-sessions." In 
collecting the w6rks, he inserted some which no man could suspect 
to be Johnson's, while he omitted other pieces that had been ac- 
knowledged. A more correct arrangement, however, has been since 
adopted. 

Two years before this edition appeared, Mr. Boswell published his 
Towr to the Hebrides^ and exhibited such a sample of Dr. Johnson's 
conversational talents as raised very high expectations from the lAfe 
which he then announced to be in a state of preparation. Mr. Bos- 
well's acquaintance with Dr. Johnson commenced in the year 1763; 
imd from that time he appears to have meditated, what he at length 
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executed, the most complete and striking portrait ever exhibited of 
any human being. His Tour having shown the manner in which he 
was to proceed, Johnson's friends willingly contributed every docu- 
ment they could collect from memory or writing ; und Mr. Boswell, 
who meditated one volume only, was soon obliged to extend his work 
to two bulky quartos. These were published in 1791, and bought up 
with an avidity which their wonderful variety of entertainment, vi- 
vacity, anecdote, and sentiment, amply justified. Four very large 
editions have since appeared ; and it seems to be one of those very 
fortunate and fascinating books of which the public is not likely to 
tire. 

Mr. Boswell, indeed, has proved, contrary to the common opinion, 
and by means which will not soon be repeated, that the life of a mere 
scholar may be rendered more instructive, more entertaining, and 
more interesting, than that of any other human being. And although 
the " confidence of private conversation" has been thought to be 
sometimes violated in this work, for which no apology is here in- 
tended, yet the world seems agreed to forgive this failing in conside- 
ration of the pleasure it has afforded; that wonderful variety of 
subjects, of wit, sentiment, and anecdote, with whiph it abounds ; 
and above all, the valuable instruction it presents on many of the 
most important duties of life. It must be allowed that it created 
some enemies to Dr. Johnson, among those who were not enemies 
before this disclosure of his sentiments. Vanity has been sometimes 
hurt, and vanity has taken its usual revenge, it is generally agreed, 
however, that Mr. Boswell's account of his illustrious friend is im- 
partial : he conceals no failing that revenge or animosity has since 
been able to discover ; all his foibles of manner and conversation are 
faithfully recorded, and recorded so frequently, that it is easier to 
form a just estimate of Doctor Johnson than of any eminent character 
in the whole range of biography. 

One singular effect was produced by this extraordinary book. 
When it was determined to discard Sir John Hawkins's Life of John- 
«m, application was made to Mr. Murphy to furnish another, to be 
prefixed to the second edition of the works published in 1793. This 
Mr. Murphy executed under the title (which he had used in the case 
of Fielding) of An Essay^ on the Life and Genius of Dr. Johnson ; but 
he had conceived a prejudice of jealousy of Mr. Boswell's fame, and 
notwithstanding the latter had strengthened his narrative by every 
possible proof. Murphy persisted in taking his facts from the very in- 
accurate narrative of Sir John Hawkins, and the more flippant anec- 
dotes published by Mrs. Piozzi. In his Essay, therefore, it is not 
wonderful that many circumstances are grossly, and,* considering that 
proofs were within his reach, we may add, wilfully misrepresented. 

What Dr. Johnson might have produced, if he had devoted him- 
self to the Muses, it is not easy to determine. That he had not the 
essentials of a poet of the higher order must, I think, be allowed ; 
but as a moral poet, his acknowledged pieces stand in a very high 
rank. Like Pope, he preferred reason to fency ; and his two imita- 
tions of Juvenat are not only equal tb any thing that writer has pro- 
duced, in the happy delineation of living manners and in elegance of 
versification, but are perhaps superior to any compositions of the 
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kind in our language. His IreTie is remarkable for splendour of lan- 
guage, richness of sentiment, and harmony of numbers, but as a tra- 
gedy it is radically defective : it excites neither interest nor passion. 
Of his lesser pieces, the Prologue on openina the Theatre, in 1747, 
and that for the benefit of Milton's grand-daughter, are perfect 
models of elegant and manly address. His odes are efifective in ima- 
gination and description ; he always undervalued this species of 
poetry, and certainly has not improved it. A few of his translations 
are more happily executed, particularly the Dove of Anacreon, The 
poem on the death of his humble friend Levet is one of those pathetic 
appeals to the heart which are irresistible. 



ROBERT MACKAY. 

(1714-1778.) 

Robert Mackay, commonly called Rob Bonn, was born at Alt-na- 
Caillich, in Strathmore, Sutherlandshire, in the year 1714. From 
childhood he gave proofs of poetic ability, and is said to have com- 
posed his first verse when only three years old. When six or seven 
vears of age, the precocity of the boy induced a gentleman to take 
him into his service, or rather &,mily. Although his talents thus 
early excited much attention, he did not receive even the rudiments 
of education (indeed, he never knew the alphabet) ; but, ere he had 
marked himself man, he had laid in an extensive stock of such lore, 
as had, from time immemorial, constituted the intellectual wealth of 
his country. This consisted of Highland traditions, legends, and 
ballads ; his knowledge of which was quite extraordinary. The 
gentleman into whose family Rob had been taken was an extensive 
grazier and cattle-dealer, and Rob was sent to tend calves on the hill- 
side, till sufficiently advanced in strength andyeais to assist in driving 
droves of cattle to the markets of the South. His witty sayings, 
satires, elegies, and above all, 'his love songs, had already, however, 
begun to make him famous, not onl^ in his native glen, but wherever 
the drovers, in their annuad peregrmations, could carry an anecdote 
or stanza. His fEune thus spreading, Donald Lord Reay, now took 
him under his charge, and appointed him to the office of howmaUy or 
head cow-herd ; a responsible situation in those days, and one which 
he faithfully discharged for several years. He was subsequently a 
drover ; then for a short time he joined the first regiment of Suther- 
land Highlanders, but more in the capacity of bard to the regiment 
than as a private soldier. He afterwards settled as a small &rmer, 
which occupation he followed till his death. He died on the 5th 
August, 1778, aged 64 years. 

From Rob Donn being an uneducated man, his compositions must 
be looked upon as the eflorts of unaided, uncultivated genius. His 
satirical pieces are generally considered his best efforts ; but his elegies 
are also much admired, being simple and pathetic, and in many in- 
stances rising even to the sublime. Being all in the Gaelic language, 
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they are little known except in the Highlands, but there his lyrios, 
satires, and songs are much admired and sung by the natives, and 
have rendered our mountains and glens classic ground. His two 
most successful efforts are considered to be Marhhrann Eogkainn 
(Bwwi's Klegy), in which he treats of the uncertainty of time, and 
the calls to preparation for death sounded to mankind, in the simul- 
taneous fall of high and low, rich and poor ; and Piohaireachd laeabaU 
Nio Aoidky a song composed in honour of the daughter of his first 
patron. 

Rob Donn married in early life, and had several children ; but 
none of them, so far as is known, had any of the poetic talent of their 
fiather. His poems were collected by the Rev. Dr. Mackay, late of 
Dunoon, and published at Inverness in 1829, under the title of 
Orain le Hob Donn, bard ainmeU Dkuthaich Mhic Aoidh, 

A granite monument of neat design has been erected to his 
memory in Durness Churchyard, with inscriptions in Gaelic, English, 
Greek, and Latin. The English inscription is as follows : — 

'* In memory 

of 

Bob Doeis, otherwise Robert Maokat, 

OfDiimeSB, 

The Reay Craelic bard, 

This tomb was erected at the. expense of a few df his. coun^men. 

Ardent admirers of native talent 

and extraordinary g^us. 

182^.'^ 



ELIZABETH CARTER. 

(1717-1806.) 

Elizabeth Carter, the eldest daughter of iSie Rev. NiiJholas 
Carter, D.D., was bom at Deal, December 17^ 1717. She early 
applied herself with assiduity to the acquisition of leartiing, and to 
such purpose, that her acquaintance with both dead and living lan- 
guages well nigh equalled that of the most eminent linguist that ever 
adorned her own, or any other period. She peculiarly delighted in 
6reek, and was more completely mistress of that language than she 
was of any other. Hebrew and Latin she understood well, and Arabic 
sufficiently to read it t<derably. Of modem languages, she was versed 
in French, Italian, Spanish, German, and Portuguese. Her know- 
ledge of ancient and modem history was equally exact and extensive ; 
of the sciences, astronomy was her favourite study, and in that she 
had made very considerable progress. Miss Carter was not only a 
great scholar, she was also one of the most pious and humble of 
Christians, one of the kindest of relations, one of the most affectionate 
of friends, one, in its most extensive sense, of the most charitable of 
women. Her publications were not numerous ; she read more than 
she wrote, and thought more than she said. Her principal work was 
the transition of MpictetuSj with an admitable mtroduction to it, 
•wM(di has passed through sevonl editkms. She also published, wh^ 
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▼ery young, a translation of Algarotti's IHalogv>e8y and of Newton's 
Philosophy. The production which has procured the admission of 
h^ name into this work, was a small volume of poems, which 
have always been much read and admired, and of which four editions 
haye been printed. These poems were principally contributions 
commenced in November 1734, when she was only seventeen, and 
continued for many years, to the Oerideman^s Magazine, It was one of 
these contributions, a Riddle, printed in the number for February 
1738, which procured for the authoress the esteem and friendship of 
Samuel Johnson, then himself struggling into feme. "I have com- 
posed a Greek epigram to Eliza," said Johnson to Cave ; "and think 
she ought to be celebrated in as many different languages as Louis le 
Grande" The epigram, in Latin as well as Greek, appeared in the 
number for the following April (1738). Miss Carter, besides the 
works already mentioned, translated Orousaz*s Examen of Pope's 
JEssay on Man, Dr. Johnson advised her to "undertake a translation 
of Boethius De Consolatione, because there is prose and verse ; and 
to put her name to it, when published ;" but she does not appear to 
have adopted the suggestion. Miss Carter died universally respected, 
in Clarges Street, London, February 19, 1806. 



FRANCIS FAWKES.* 

'(1721-1777.) 

Mr. Fawkes was bom in Yorkshire, about the year 1721. He 
was educated at Leeds, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Cookson, 
vicar of that parish ; from whence he went to Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and took his bachelor^s degree in 1741, and his master's in 
1745. 

After being admitted into holy orders, he settled at Bramham, in 
Yorkshire, near the elegant seat of that name, belonging to Robert 
Lane, Esq., the beauties of which afforded him the first subject for 
his Muse. He published his Bramham Park in 1746, but without 
his name. His next publications were the Descriptions of May and 
Winter, from Gawen Douglas ; the former in 1752, the latter in 1754 : 
these brought him into considerable notice as a poetical antiquary ; 
and it was hoped that he would have been encouraged to modernise 
the whole of that author's works. 

About the year last mentioned he removed to the curacy of 
Croydon in Surrey, where he had an opportunity of courting the 
notice of Archbishop Herring, who resided there at that time, ai^d to 
whom, among other complimentary verses, he addressed an ode on 
his grace's recovery, which was printed in Dodsley's collection. 
These attentions, and his general merit as a scholar, induced the 
archbishop to collate him, in 1755, to the vicarage of Orpington 
with St. Mary Cray, in Kent. In 1757 he had occasion to lament 
his patron's death in a pathetic elegy styled Aurdius, printed with 
his grace's Sermons in 1763, but previously in our author's volume 
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of poems in 1761 ; about the same time he married Miss Furrier of 

JjOOuS* 

In April 1774, by the late Dr. Plumptre's favour, he exchanged 
his vicarage for the rectory of Hayes ; this, except the office of chap- 
lain to the Princess Dowager of Wales, was the only ecclesiastical 
promotion he obtained. 

In 1761 he published by subscription a volume of original poems 
and translations, by which he got more profit than fame. His sub- 
scribers amounted to nearly 800 ; but no second edition was called 
for. A few pieces are now added from Mr. Nichols* collection and 
from the Poetical Calendar ^ a periodical selection of fugitive poetry, 
which he published in conjunction with Mr. Woty, an indifferent 
poet of that time. In 1767 he published an eclogue entitled Par- 
tridge Shooting^ so inferior to his other productions, that the omission 
of it cannot be regretted. He was the editor also of a Family Bible, 
with notes, in 4to, which is a work of very inconsiderable merit ; but 
to which he probably contributed only his name, a common trick 
among the retailers of " complete family Bibles." 

His translations of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, Moschus, and Mussb- 
us, appeared in 1760; and his Theocritus, encouraged by another 
liberal subscription, in 1767. His AppoUonius RhodiuSy a posthu- 
mous publication, completed by the Rev. Mr. Meen, of Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, made its appearance in 1780, when Mr. Fawkes's 
widow was enabled, by the kindness of the editor, to avail herself of 
the subscriptions, contributed, as usual, very libeiilly. Mr. Fawkes 
died August 26, 1777. 



MARK AKENSIDE.* 

(1721-1770.) 

Mark Akenside was bom on the 9th of November, 1721, at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. His father Mark was a butcher, of the Presby- 
terian sect; his mother's name was Mary Lumsden. He received the 
first part of his education at the Grammar-school of Newcastle ; and 
was afterwards instructed by Mr. Wilson, who kept a private aca- 
demy. 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to Edinburgh, that he might 
qualify himself for the office of a Dissenting minister, and received 
some assistance from the fund which the Dissenters employ in edu- 
cating young men of scanty fortune. But a wider view of the world 
opened other scenes, and prompted other hopes ; he determined to 
study physic, and repaid that contribution, which, being received for 
a different purpose, he justly thought it dishonourable to retain. 

Whether, when he resolved to be a Dissenting minister, he ceased 
to be a Dissenter, I know not. He certainly retained an unnecessary 
and outrageous zeal for what he called and thought liberty j a zeal 
which sometimes disguises from the world, and not rarely from the 
mind which it possesses, an envious desire of plundering wealth, or 

* Johnson. 
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d^nding greatness ; and of which the immediate tendenoj is innora- 
tion and anarchy, an inipetuouB eagemesa to Bubvert and confound, 
with Tei7 little care what shall be established. 




Akenrfde was one of those poets who have felt rery early the 
notions of genius, and one of those students who have very early 
stored their memories with sentiments and images. Many of his 
performanceB were produced in bis youth ; and his greatest work. The 
PUaswrei of Imagination, appeared in 1744. I have heard Podaley, 
by whom it Was published, relate, that when the copy was offered 
him, the price demanded for it, which was 12<K., being such as he 
was not inclined to ^ve precipitately, he carried the work to Pope, 
who, having looked into it, advised him not to make a niggardly 
offer, for "this was no every-day writer." 

In 1741 he went to Leyden in pursuit of medical knowledge ; and 
three years afterwards (May 18, 1744^ became doctor of physio j 
having, according to the custom of the Dutch Universities, published 
a thesis or dissertation. The subject which he chose was Thi Ori- 
gin and Growth of ike ffuman Fotliis ; in which he is said to have 
departed, with great judgment, from the opinion then established ; 
and to have deliver^ that which has been since confirmed and 
teoraved. 

Akenside was a young man, warm with every notion that by na- 
ture or accident had been connected with the sound of liberty ; and, 
by an eccentricity which such di^odtiona do not easily avoid, a lover 

TOL. IV. H 
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of oontradiction, and no friend to any thing established. He adopted 
Shaftesbury's foolish assertion of the efficacy of ridicule for the dis- 
covery of truth. For this he was attacked by Warburton, and de- 
fended by Dyson : Warburton afterwards reprinted his remarks at the 
end of his dedication to the Freethinkers. 

The result of all the arguments which have been produced in a 
long and eager discussion of this idle question, may easily be col- 
lected. If ridicule be applied to any position as the test of truth, it 
wilt then become a question whether such ridicule be just ; and this 
can only be decided by the application of truth, as the test of ridi- 
cule. Two men fearing, one a real, and the other a fancied danger, 
will be for a while equally exposed to the inevitable consequences of 
cowardice, contemptuous censure, and ludicrous representation ; and 
the true state of both cases must be known, before it can be decided 
whose terror is rational and whose is ridiculous ; who is to be pitied 
and who to be despised. Both are for a while equally exposed to 
laughter ; but both are not, therefore, equally contemptible. 

In the revisal of his poem, — though he died before he had finished 
it, — he omitted the lines which had given occasion to Warburton's 
objections. 

He published, soon after his return from Leyden (1745), his first 
collection of Odes ; and was impelled by his rage of patriotism to 
write a very acrimonious epistle to Pulteney, whom he stigmatises, 
under the name of Curio, as the betrayer of his country. 

Being now to live by his profession, he first commenced physician 
at Northampton, where Dr. Stonehouse then practised, with such 
reputation and success, that a stranger was not likely to gain ground 
upon him. Akenside tried the contest a while ; and, having deafened 
tne place with clamours for liberty, removed to Hampstead, where he 
resided more than two years ; and then fixed himself in London, the 
proper place for a man of accomplishments like his. 

At London he was known as a poet, but was still to make his way 
as a physician ; and would perhaps have been reduced to great exf 
igences, but that Mr. byson, with an ardour of friendship that has 
not many examples, allowed him 300^. a year. Thus supported, he 
advanced gradually in medical reputation; but never attained any 
great extent of practice' or eminence of popularity. A physician in 
a great city seems to be the mere plaything of fortune ; his degree of 
reputation is, for the most part, totally casual; they that employ 
him know not his excellence; they that reject him know not* his 
deficiency. By any acute observer, who has looked on the transac- 
tions of the medical world for half a century, a very curious book 
might be written on the " Fortune of Physicians." 

Akenside appears not to have been wanting to his own success : 
he placed himself in view by all the common methods ; he became a 
Fellow of the Royal Society; he obtained a degree at Cambridge, 
and was admitted into the College of Physicians; he wrote little 
poetry, but published from time to time medical essays and obser- 
vations ; he became physician to St. Thomas's Hospital ; he read the 
Gulstonian Lectures in Anatomy; but began to give for the Crounian 
Lecture a history of the revival of learning, from which he soon de- 
sisted ; and^ in conversation, he very eagerly forced himself into notice 
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by an ambitious oBtentation of elegance and litemture. He was ulti- 
mately ap^inted a phjaician to the queen. 

Hi8 iSxDurK on the Dytenieri/ (1764) was considered as a verj 
oaaspiaiaaa apecimea of liatiuity, which entitled him to the same 
bei^t of place among the scholars as he possessed before among the 
irits : and he might perhaps have risen to a greater elevation oicba- 
racter, hut that his studies were ended with his life, bj a putrid 
ferer, June 23, 1770, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 




Akenade la to be considered as a didactic and lyric poet. His 
great work is The Pleaiuret of Intagination; a performance which, 
published as it was at the age of twentj-three, raised expectations 
that were not very amply satisfied. It has undoubtedly a just claim 
''0 verf particular notice, as an example of great felicity of genins, 
_j -mpUtude of acquisitions ; of a young miud stored 



with images, and much exercised in combining and comparing them. 

With the philosophical or religious tenets of the author I have 
nothing to do; my business is with his poetry. The subject is well 
chosen ; as it includes all images that can strike or please : and thus 
comprises every species of coetical delight. The only difficulty b in 
the choice of examples ana illustrations; and it is not easy, in such 
exuberance of matter, to find the middle point between penury and 
satiety. The parts seem artificially disposed, with sufficient cohe- 
rence, so as that they cannot change their places without injury to 
the general design. 

His images are displayed with such luxuriance of eipres^on, that 
they are hidden, like Butler's noon, by a " veil of light ;" they are 
forms fantastically lost under superfluity of dress. Pan minwia at 
iptapudla tai. The words are multiplied till the sense is hardly per- 
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ceived; attention deserts the mind, and settles in the ear. The 
reader wanders through the gay diffusion, sometimes amazed, and 
sometimes delighted ; but, after many turnings in the flowery laby- 
rinth, comes out as he went in. He remarked little, and lud hold 
on nothing. 

To his versification, justice requires that praise should not be de- 
nied. In the general fabrication of his lines ne is perhaps superior to 
any other writer of blank verse; his flow is smooth, and his pauses 
are musical ; but the concatenation of his verses is commonly too long 
continued, and the full close does not recur with sufficient frequency. 
The sense is carried on through a long intertexture of complicated 
clauses ; and, as nothing is distinguished, nothing is remembered. 

The exemption which blank verse affords from the necessity of 
closing the sense with the couplet, betrays luxuriant and active 
minds into such self-indulgence, that they pile image upon image, 
ornament upon ornament, and are not easily persuaded to close the 
sense at all. Blank verse will, therefore, I fear, be too often found 
in description exuberant, in argument loquacious, and in narration 
tiresome. 

His diction is certainly poetical, as it is not prosaic; and elegant, 
as it is not vulgar. He is to be commended as having fewer artifices 
of disgust than most of his brethren of the blank song. He rarely 
either recalls old phrases, or twists his metre iuto harsh inversions. 
The sense, however, of his words is strained; when "he views the 
Ganges from Alpine heights ;" that is, from mountains like the Alps. 
And the pedant surely intrudes (but when was blank verse without 
pedantry ?) when he tells how '^ rlanets ahtdve the stated round of 
Time." 

It is generally known to the readers of poetry that he intended to 
revise and augment this work, but died before he had completed his 
design. The reformed work as he left it, and the additions which he 
had made, are very properly retained in the late collection. He 
seems to have somewhat contracted his diffusion ; but I know not 
whether he has gained in closeness what he has lost in splendour. 
In the additional book The Tale of Solon is too long. 

One great defect of his poem is very properly censured by Mr. 
Walker; unless it may be said in his defence, that what he has 
omitted was not properly in his plan. " His picture of man is grand 
and beautiful, but unfinished. The immortality of the soul, which 
is the natural consequence of the appetites and powers she is invested 
with, is scarcely once hinted throughout the poem. This deficiency 
is amply supplied by the masterly pencil of Dr. Young ; who, like a 
good philosopher, has invincibly proved the immortality of man, from 
the grandeur of his conceptions, and the meanness and misery of his 
state. For this reason a few passages are selected from the Nighjt 
Thoughts, which, with those from Akenside, seem to form a complete 
view of the powers, situation, and end of man." Exercises for Im- 
provement in Elocution, p. 66. 

His other poems are now to be considered ; but a short considera- 
tion will dispatch them. It is not easy to guess why he addicted 
himself so diligently to lyric poetry, having neither the ease and airi- 
ness of the lighter, nor the vehemence and elevation of the grander 
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ode. When he lays his ill-fated hand upon his harp, his former 
powers seem to desert him ; he has no longer his luxuriance of expres- 
sicm, nor variety of images. His thoughts are cold, and his words 
inelegant. Yet such was his love of lyrics that, having written with 
great vigour and poignancy his Epistle to Curio^ he transformed it 
afterwards into an Ode disgraceful only to its author. 

Of his Odes nothing fieivourable can be said : the sentiments com- 
monly want force, nature, or novelty ; the diction is sometimes harsh 
and uncouth ; the stanzas ill-constructed and unpleasant ; and the 
rhymes dissonant, or unskilfully disposed; too distant from each 
other, or arranged with too little regard to established use, and 
therefore perplexing to the ear ; which, in a short composition, has 
not time to grow familiar with an innovation. 

To examine such compositions singly cannot be required : they 
have doubtless brighter and darker parts; but when they are once 
found to be generally dull, all further labour may be spared; for to 
what use can the work be criticised that will not be read ? 



JOHN HOME. 

(1722-1808.) 



John Home was bom at Leith, on the 22d September, 1772. 
His father, Mr. Alexander Home, was town-clerk of Leith ; and the 
poet's f^ily were descended from the same source as the present 
Earls of Home. John was educated at Leith Grammar-School, and 
subsequently at the University of Edinburgh. At the Latter place his 
talents and his pleasant manners procured him the friendship of 
many eminent men, who, during tne whole course of his life, never 
failed in their regards for their college acquaintance. After the 
usual studies, Home was licensed to preach the gospel on the 4th 
April, 1745. 

But under the gown of a Scotch presbjrterian, our poet concealed 
a heart which burned for military distinction. Nor was he inconsis- 
tent or puerile in his ardour. He aspired to distinction as a soldier, 
but he was not blinded to the benefits of civil government. Far 
from enlisting under the banners of Charles Edward, Home joined a 
volunteer corps which was raised at that time to resist the efforts of 
the Pretender. But when the danger was at hand the corps laid 
down their arms, and Home was reluctantly obliged to follow their 
example. In the next year he was present at the battle of Falkirk, 
and was taken prisoner ; and was obBged to effect his escape by cut- 
ting blankets into shreds, and thus letting himself down from the 
prison window. 

In 1746 he succeeded the Kev. R. Blair in the curacy of Athel- 
Btanesford, to which he was presented by Sir David Kinloch. His 
passionate fondness for the classic writers, and a naturally enthusi- 
astic temperament, led him at this time to write a tragedy upon the 
subject of one of Plutarch's heroes — Agis. He took it to London, 
and offered it to Garrick ; who, however, not thinking it adapted 
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to the Drurylane stage, declined it. Home was mortified, but not 
desperate. He now turned his mind to the composition of the tragedy 
of DotLglas, which was founded on the old ballad of Gil Morris. This 
finished, the author once more turned his steps towards London ; this 
was in February 1752. His success was as before ; Garrick declared 
it totally unfit for the stage. The author and his friends, thus disap- 
pointed in their fondest hopes, applied to Mr. Digges, of the Edinburgh 
^ theatre, who accepted it. It was performed for the first time on the 
14th December, 1756, before a numerous audience, chiefly composed 
of the author's friends, and those who came to see a tragedy written 
by a member of the Church of Scotland ; and they no doubt looked 
down with serene pity on the want of taste which had been displayed 
by Garrick. 

The representation of this play caused a strong feeling of indigna- 
tion in the minds of the Scotch Presbytery, who, though unable to 
suppress the admiration of the people, had the author in their power; 
and Home only escaped degradation by leaving the pulpit in 1757. 

Sir David Kinloch had, in the early part of 1757, introduced him 
to Lord Justice Clerk Milton, who introduced him to the Duke of 
Argyle. The duke, too old to do any thing for the poet himself, gave 
him an introduction to his nephew, the Earl of Bute, who received 
Home with the greatest kindness. Bute induced Garrick to bring 
out Douglas^ and the manager conceded to the earl what he had 
refused to the merit of the play. Douglas was performed \ and, con- 
trary to expectations, met with distinguished success. 

Home was now placed in the sinecure situation of conservator of 
Scots' privileges at Campvere. The poet, thus set at ease as to his 
means of subsistence, had leisure to proceed with his literary labours. 
Agi8^ his first play, was now brought forward ; and Garrick and Mrs. 
Cibber played the principal parts. The Siege of Aquileia was per- 
formed in 1759, but did not meet with success ; owing, it is said, to 
a want of action in the piece. In 1760 he printed his three trage- 
dies in one volume, and aedicated them to the Prince of Wales, who 
showed his esteem for the dramatist by granting him a pension of 
100^. per annum. In 1770 he married a lady of his own name, by 
whom he had no issue. Three more tragedies, the Fatal Discovery^ 
Alonzo, and Alfred, appeared successively, in 1769, 1773, and 1778 ; 
but their ill-success confirmed Home in his resolution not to write 
any further for the stage. 

John Home enjoyed the society and friendship of most of the lite- 
rary men of his day ; and amons the rest, the historian, David Hume, 
may be mentioned as one for whom he always expressed the deepest 
re^u*d. Mr. Home spent the latter part of his long life in retire- 
ment and comparative indolence ; and the only work which he wrote 
after 1778 was a History of the Rebellion of 1745; but his pension 
kept his tongue tied, and the historian was obliged to accommodate 
his terms and opinions to the ear of George III. This history 
appeared in 1802 ; but its composition was not such as to entitle it to 
an eminent place in English literature. It was a mere sketch, and 
not a complete history of that memorable event. 

Mr. Home died on the 5th September, 1808, having nearly com- 
pleted his eighty-sixth year. It is said he was a warm-hearted and 
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gtncroiu friend. Hia poems breathe a spirit of fervour, and are less 
■tiff tad artificial than was usuallj the case in that day. Like all 
ioB 6atwnit7, he was a flatterer of power, and thought that the day 
when he wm introduced to the Prince Regent was the greatest event 
ttf fail life. 




OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
(172S-1774.) 
There is a tradition that the Qoldsmith fitmily were descended hj 

the mother's side from a Spanish gentleman, Juan Roraeiro, who, 
while travelling in Ireland, became enamoured of a female ancestor of 
Oliver, whom he married ; and his children by her adopted the maternal 
name of Goldsmith. Oliver's father, the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, 
was ourate ofapari^ in the diocese of Dublin, whence he is supposed 
to have removed to another, the name of which was Bunebam. In 
1718 he married Ann, daughter of the Rev. Oliver Jones, master of 
the diocesan school at Elphin, where Charles Goldsmith had received 
bis preliminary education, and where the attachment commenced. 
Mrs. Goldsmith was one of a family of five, and received consequently 
but a slender portion. Mr. Green, Mrs. Goldsmith's uncle, and rector 
of Kilkenny West, knowing Mr. Goldsmith's narrow, circumstances, 
gave him a house at Pallas, sis miles distant from his c 
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Mr. Gk>ldsmith appears to have possessed some landed property, which 
had been given to him hj the wife of the rector, his mother-in-law, 
some fifty acres of land, which was of material assistance to him in 
supporting his numerous family. 

Pallas, or Pallas-more, consists of an ordinary farm-house or two, 
and, in a direct line, is about a mile and a half from the town of 
Ballymahon ; it overlooks the part of the country overflowed by the 
river Inny, which flows into the Shannon. In this village Oliver 
Goldsmith was bom on the 10th of November, 1728. The house, 
however, in which he first saw the light, has been long since levelled 
with the ground. The future poet was instructed in reading and 
writing by Mr. Byrne, a schoolmaster in his father's parish, and 
who had formerly served under Queen Anne. Oliver listened 
with great avidity to the stories this person used to tell of his 
former life ; and it is conjectured that this was mainly instrumental 
in engendering in the mind of his pupil that wandering disposition 
which characterised him in after life. After remaining nere a short 
time, he was placed \mder the Kev. Mr. Grifl&n, schoolmaster of 
Elphin, where his uncle Hved. In his frequent visits to his relative's 
house, his uncle's friends were so struck with the sprightly abilities 
of young Oliver, that they offered to provide means for giving him 
a liberal education. The chief contributor was the Rev. Thomas 
Oontarine, who had married the poet's aunt. He was accordingly 
sent to the school at Athlone, where he remained but two years, his 
master, at the expiration of tlmt period, resigning his charge on a plea 
of ill health. Thence he was removed to the school of the Rev. 
Patrick Hughes, of Edgeworthstown, county Longford, where he re- 
mained till he entered the university. Goldsmith is described at this 
period as a short thick-set boy, marked with the small-pox, reserved 
in manner, though, when in a gay humour, a pleasant companion. 
He is said to have been fond of fives, in which he displayed great ac- 
tivity. On the 1 1th of June, 1745, he was admitted a sizar of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in his sixteenth year, and was placed under a Mr. 
Wilder, a person, whose harsh and ill-tempered character little fitted 
him for the duties with which he was intrusted. But however Mr. 
Wilder's conduct may be open to censure, we are perhaps indebted to 
it for Godsmith's subsequent career ; for if he had been successful 
in obtaining orders, he would not have risen to such eminence as a 

Eoet. In the year 1747, a riot occurred at Trinity College, in which 
e took part, and which had nearly involved him in the disgrace of 
expulsion. He escaped, however, with a public admonition, for aid- 
ing and abetting the rioters. To counteract as much as possible the 
evU effects of this reprimand, Goldsmith exerted himself to obtain a 
scholarship, in which, however, he was unsuccessful ; he merely got an 
exhibition on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, who, at his death, 
had left to the CoUe^ sums for two scholarships and thirty-five exhi- 
bitions, twenty of the larger, and fifteen of the smaller description ; 
that of Goldsmith was of the latter ; the emolument small, somewhere 
about thirty shillings of the then currency ; but the honour was great, 
since it was his first, and he resolved to celebrate it by inviting a 
party of friends. His tutor, hearing of this irregularity, proceeded to 
the festive scene ; and after abusing his pupil^ went so fax as to strike 
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him. This produced such an effect upon the sensitive mind of Gold- 
smith) that ne resolved to leave a college where he had been, as he 
ooDceived, irretrievably disgraced, and seek a home in another coun- 
\sj. He remained, however, at Dublin, till he had drained his purse 
of its last shilling, and he then proceeded to Cork. He had intended 
to have gone to America ; but his want of resources obliged him to 
abandon that scheme, at least for the present : and after wandering 
for some time across the country, he found himself near home. He 
was kindlv received by his brother Henry, clothed, and sent back to 
oolite, where a reconciliation was effected between the tutor and his 
pupiL Early in the year 1747, Oliver lost his father, who had enjoyed 
for the last seventeen years of his life the rectory of Kilkenny West, 
which had fallen vacant by the death of his wife's uncle, Mr. Green, 
and, at the same time, had removed from Pallas to Lissoy, a house and 
£mn on the verge of a small village in his own parish, on the right of 
the road leading from Ballymahon to Athlone. This loss caused a 
considerable diminution in the wealth of the family, which had never 
been very great, and was the cause of Oliver's entering the university 
as a sizar instead of as a pensioner, which had been his ambition. 
During the remainder of Oliver's stay at college, he and his tutor 
took every opportunity of testifying their mutual aversion. Wilder 
hated the boy whom he had ill-used, and Goldsmith ceased to respect 
a man who was so wanting in self-respect. He is mentioned in the 
university books twice as " cautioned " for neglecting Greek lectures, 
and thrice, as "having received the thanks of the house," as they 
termed it, for attention and diligence in the same subject. Goldsmith, 
however, never gave any indications of that genius which adorned 
his latter years, and which has raised him so high in the estimation 
of posterity. In fiict, it is said that he was, like Johnson, a lounger 
at the college gate. He is said, on the authority of Dr. Miclmel 
Kearey, to nave gained a premium at a Christmas examination, 
which was- considered a great honour, since the examination was 
more strict ; and although no traces of this honour are to be found, 
we may fairly suppose it to have been the case, on such good autho- 
rity as that of the Doctor. Oliver, although not very assiduous in his 
studies, developed even at this early period some talent for poetry, 
although no traces of his early compositions have come down to us. 
It is likewise believed that he began to sketch at this period (1759) 
the tale of the " Double Transformation.", On the ^7th February, 
1749, he was ^admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The attain^ 
ment of this distinction being sdl that Oliver could expect from the 
college, hastened his departure from a place where he met little else 
than humiliation and discouragement. He spent two years in visiting 
his friends, and he occasionally assisted his brother in his school, as a 
small return for his imlimited kindness. At Lissoy, likewise, he spent 
a considerable portion of his time, entering heartily into the rural 
sports of his brother-in-law. In after-life he often alluded to this, 
spot with that warm afifeetion we are wont to feel for the haunts of 
our youth. 

He was now entreated by his family to take orders ; but from con- 
scientious motives and feelings, and perhaps irom having no inclina* 
tionforUieoleripal-profession^ he felt a great repugpauce to accede to 
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the wishes of his family in this respect ; but being desirous of meet- 
ing the entreaties of Mr. Contarine, he presented himself before the 
Bishop of Elphin for ordination, but was rejected. It is supposed 
that the bishop's motives for refusing his request were grounded on 
an exaggerated report of his irregularities at college ; the bishop, 
however, stated as his reason that Goldsmith was too young. Gold- 
smith, however, conceived that he had had a lucky escape from a 
profession to which he was but indifferently inclined. The vicinity 
of Ballymahon to his usual places of residence was the means of intro- 
ducing him to some of the society of that town. Among these may 
be mentioned Mr. Robert Bryanton, whom he had formerly known at 
college, and with whom he went on fishing and walking excursions 
in the neighbourhood. He likewise was fond of spending his even- 
ings in a convivial manner at " George Conway's inn," which was still 
standing a few years ago. Here he displayed his learning before his 
less erudite companions, reciting verses, or even writing them ; and 
when no more amusement could be got out of them, Oliver would tell 
a story, or sing a song. All this did not improve his manners, and 
laid him open to the charge of uncouthness, which was afterwards 
brought against him. At length he took the situation of tutor in 
the family of a private gentleman, Mr. Flinn. 

With Mr. Flinn he remained about a year, when, having managed 
to save some thirty pounds, he set out on his travels. At the end of 
about six weeks he returned, having lost the horse which was the result 
of his savings. It seems from his own account that he had sold his horse 
to pay his passage to America, his final destination ; but that he had 
missed the ship, which sailed without him. His uncle Contarine 
determined to make a lawyer of his unpromising nephew, and accord- 
ingly sent him with fifty pounds in his pocket to Dublin, on his way 
to London, intending that he should study at the Temple. But Oliver 
never got farther than the Irish metropolis,; for here he met 2i friend 
who helped him to dispose of his money, so that he was soon obliged 
to retrace his steps homeward, once more to be a burden and a re- 
proach to his feimily. Mr. Contarine, whose kindness towards him 
was always the same, determined to-send him to study medicine at 
Edinburgh ; and, thanks to the contributions of his uncle, brother, 
and sister, the autumn of 1762 saw him on his way to the Scotch 
capital. Here he took lodgings, and pursued his studies under the 
usual professors, attending the lectures during two winters ; at the 
expiration of which period his uncle gave him permission to repair to 
Leyden, whither he proceeded, vid Bordeaux, in a Scotch ship, called 
the St. Andrew. They had been only two days at sea, when they 
were driven by stress of weather into Newcastle-on-Tyne. Here they 
were all arrested, our poet not excepted, by the king's oflicers. It 
turned out that Goldsmith's fellow-passengers were Scotchmen in the 
French service, and had visited Scotland to enlist soldiers for that 
service. He tried to prove his innocence, but in vain ; it was with 
great difficulty he got off after a fortnight's imprisonment. This saved 
Oliver's life; for the ship in which he had set out was wrecked at the 
mouth of the Garonne, and not a soul escaped. 

On recovering his liberty, he sailed to Holland, on his way to Ley- 
den^ where he remained about a year in the study of chemistry and 
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anatomy. Here he seems to have paid more attention to the acqui- 
■ition of the literature and language of France, through which country 
he intended to make a tour, than in his professional studies. The 
celebrated Albinus was then professor of anatomy, and Gaubius of 
diemistry. Among his countrymen who were visiting Leyden to ex- 
tend their professional knowledge, was Dr. Ellis, who had graduated 
at Dublin. This Dr. Ellis was subsequently appointed clerk to the 
Irish House of Commons : he died in 1791. Goldsmith remained at 
Leyden about a twelvemonth, when, having spent not only all his own 
money, but also some supplies given by some friends, he resolved to 
make the tour of Europe on foot. This determination of his evinced 
no common insensibility to privations, and dependence on chance. 
He seems to have paid his way by playing on the flute, and singing 
at the doors of peasants' houses, in order to procure a lodging for the 
night. 

About the month of February 1755 he set out on his journey. 
He stopped at Antwerp and Brussels, at the former of which places a 
criminal, whom he saw suffering torture with gaiety, although he 
knew that he was to be confined for life, formed the subject of one of 
his essays.* He passed through Flanders into France, where, as in 
Flanders, he sang and played before such of the peasants as were poor 
enough to be very merry ; but from the rich he got neither sympathy 
nor sous. 

At Paris he attended the lectures of Rouelle, an eminent chemist, 
who first discovered the composition of the diamond by submitting it 
to the process of combustion. While at Paris, Goldsmith is said to 
have had an introduction to Voltaire, which accounts for his admira- 
tion of the genius of that remarkable man. From France Goldsmith 
went into Switzerland, where he visited the falls of Schaffhausen. 
He remained in this country some time, visiting Baden, Berne, but 
more particularly Geneva. From Switzerland he sent the first sketch 
of the TraveUer to his brother. 

From Geneva he made excursions to the Alpine ranges in the 
vicinity, in which manner he spent the early part of the summer of 
1755. Thence he passed into Italy, a country which owes its present 
reputation to its past celebrity, and which is always associated in 
one's mind with ancient heroism, oratory, literature, and art. 

During his travels in Italy, he is said to have remained six months 
at Padua, which seems to prove that he must have received assistance 
from his friends. Without visiting Rome or Naples, he, at the end of 
the year 1755, set out on his return to England. But here he had to 
surmount the greatest difficulty he had hitherto met with. Without 
resources, his singing availed him but little in a country where the 
commonest peasant was a better musician than himself; he had lately 
picked up another mode of temporary subsistence — this was skill in 
disputation. In all the foreign universities there are on certain days 
philosophical theses maintained against every adventitious disputant; 
and if the champion is any way successful, he may claim a gratuity 
in money, a dinner, and a bed for the night. Thus did Oliver fight 
his way to England, his return being perhaps accelerated by his uncle's 
death, which occurred while Oliver was in Italy. 

* HappiiieM dependent on Constitutioru 
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Earlj in the jear 17fi6 he reached England. London, as being 
the focuB of all buBineas, and the resort of all necesaitj, was hiB first 
object. But here there were Beveral obstAcleB of a serious nature to 
aunnount. Imprimis, he was untnown to any one who would be 
likely to afford him material aid in the matter. Secondlr, he was 
yet a novice in the practical businesB of life, although in ms conti' 
nental journey he had in the abstract seen a good deal of men 
and things. Thirdly, and lastly, he was an Irishman, which, at 
that period, was in itself sufficient to preclude a chance of employ- 
ment. He succeeded, however, in procuring a place as usher m an 
academy, some say under Dr. Miluer ; but the incidents of his life on. 
rerisitiDg England are involved in such darkness, that it is difficult 
to achieve the facta. It seemB, however, that he only stayed a 
short time ; for his old friend Dr. Sleigh found him out acting as 
journeyman to a chemist, living, it b said, in Eieh Street Hill, or 




thereabouts ; and not only relieved htm, but enabled him to take 
lodgings in the ci^, where he endeavoured to eatabliah himself in. 
me^c^ practice. It is supposed that his scene of action was Bankdde, 
Southwark. Here, again, he was unsucceBBfuI ; bis poor appeamnce 
little pleased the eye of wealthier customers, who were, of course, 
yet lunable to judge of bis skill. While continuing this precarious 
mode of subsistence. Goldsmith made the acquaintance of several 
former fellow-students at Edinbuigh whom he casually met. Among 
these was the son of Dr. Miluer, a dissenting minister, who kept 
an eminent classical school at Peckham, in Surrey. As Dr. Milner 
laboured under very bad health, Goldsmith was offered a situation as 
his deputy in the establishment, which Oliver, who thought that it 
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was at least a temporary refuge from starvation, gladly accepted. 
Here he oould not have stayed more than six or seven months ; for he 
had only entered the establishment towards the end of 1756, and in 
April 1757 he acoepted a post on the Monthly Review^ the property 
of Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Griffiths, whose acquaintance he had made at 
Dr. Milner's, and who was struck with Goldsmith's shrewd observar 
tions on literaiy topics. This engagement was to last for one year ; 
but at the end of five months both parties had seen enough of each 
other. Goldsmith was tired of his employment and his employer ; 
and Mr. Griffiths was too glad to part with an inmate so unruly and 
BO indolent. There is an article of his, in April 1757, among the 
notices of publications in the Monthly Catalogue, criticising a poli- 
tical squib, entitled The Rival Politicians, or the Fox Triumphant, This 
is only quoted as an instance of homely beginning in this department 
of literature. In the same month appeared a paper of his, entitled, 
Remains of the Mythology and Poetry of the Cdts^ by Professor Mallet, 
of Oopenh^en. In May there is a review by him of Douglas^ a tra- 
gedy, and The Connoisseur ; also in the foreign articles. Specimens of 
Plants as are mx>st curious in Piedmont, and Literary News, and the 
concluding review of this month was on Burke's Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful, In August, among his contributions, there is one 
which deserves mention. He wrote a Letter to the Authors of the 
Monthly Review on Voltaire's Universal History, Here the critic 
grew tired ; and we find him, two months afterwards, metamorphosed 
into a sort pf half physician, half poet ; not yet overmuch of repu- 
tation, however, in either department. The word poet, at that time, 
was a term of very general meaning, and was frequently put for 
author ; which latter term is more properly applicable to the nature 
of Goldsmith's productions at this period. iUthough he must have 
written a good many miscellaneous pieces about this time, no trace of 
them is discoverable. Dr. Kippis, who also wrote in the Review^ 
says, that Oliver, as far as he recollected, was in the habit of making 
translations from the French ; among others, of a tale of Voltaire ; 
the name of which, however, does not appear. 

His enlargement of the paper on the Merits of the English Poets^ 
is believed to have been drawn up, at this time, at the desire of Mr. 
Oontarine. It is called the Poetical Scale, and at least divulges the 
opinions of the author, though in itself imperfect and fanciful. This 
paper appeared in the Literary Magazine^ in January 1758. 

At this time Goldsmith was living in the neighbourhood of Salis- 
bury Square, Fleet Street ; and the close vicinity of the Temple 
Exchange coffee-house, near Temple Bar, drew him often thither. 
With him, as with others who have had no domestic circle of their 
own, a coffee-house and a club were his constant resort in his leisure 
hours ; and besides, at that time these places were houses of call, 
whither physicians resorted to see their patients ; there also were 
discussed the literary and dramatic topics of the day. Through Mr. 
Grainger, a poet, reviewer, and physician, like himself, who had 
graduated in Edinburgh, he became acquainted with the Rev. Mr. 
Percy, in 1758. 

In the same year, the arrival of his brother Charles in London 
was the source of considerable embarrassment to Goldsmith, who 
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owed this visit to his brother's misconceived ideas of his ability to 
get him employment. He soon departed — not for Ireland, as one 
would have supposed, but for Jamaica ; and was not heard of for 
«ome years. Goldsmith was now occupied in translating from the 
French a piece entitled, Memoirs of a Protestant condemned to the 
ChUeT/s of France for his Beligion; written by Himsdf, There was 
a journal, published at this time by Mr. Griffiths, called the 
Grand Magazine of Universal IrUeUigence, and Monthly Chronide of 
owr own Tiines; to which it is conjectured that Goldsmith made 
some contributions. Among the pieces which bear the stamp of his 
style, are those On Happiness, On the Station of Kings^ Distinction 
between Pride and Vanity^ and some others. About this time also 
he was persuaded to return to Mr. Milner's establishment, by the pro- 
mise which that gentleman held out to him of a prospective appoint- 
ment as a physician in India. Goldsmith received this appointment ; 
but his reluctance to leave his friends, and a profession in which he 
continued to rise, — ^to say nothing of the expense of getting out, and 
the length of time which must ekpse before he realised an indepen- 
dence, confirmed him in his resolution of giving up the idea of India \ 
and as the tediousness of a scholastic life soon grew insupportable. 
Goldsmith once more embarked in the frtiil bark of literature. He 
now determined to turn his continental trip, and the acquaintance 
he had managed to pick up with the works of foreign authors, to 
account. The Inquiry into the State of Polite Learning in Europe 
appeared in March 1759. Goldsmith, however, had not given up the 
idea of being an army or navy surgeon ; which would not necessa- 
rily take him so far from home. He applied accordingly at 
Surgeon's Hall for examination as an hospital mate ; and the result 
may be gathered from the following extract, dated 21st December, 
1768 : — " James Bernard, mate to an hospital ; Oliver Goldsmith 
found not quah'fied for ditto." This failure was not only galling to 
the feelings of Goldsmith, but involved serious pecuniary difficulties ; 
which exposed Goldsmith to ridicule for a long time. This arose 
from money he had borrowed from Mr. Griffiths, to defray the ex- 
penses of his examination ; and to which Mr. Griffiths was ungenerous 
enough to allude, on every occasion, for several years. Toward the 
end of 1758, he took up his abode in No. 12 Green Arbour Court ; a 
spot long remembered by his literary brethren. Here he composed 
ms Inquiry irUo Polite Learning, in a dirty room with one chair in 
it ; and it is related, that he used of an evening to assemble the 
children of the neighbourhood in his room, and make them dance to 
his flute. This natural flow of gaiety in one whose position may be 
characterised as almost the last stage of human misery, is a proof that 
happiness is the result of constitution. 

On the 6th October, 1759, appeared the first number of the Bee^ a 
publication to which Goldsmith contributed the most valuable papers. 
The Bee was published by Wilkie, price threepence ; and did not 
exceed the eighth number (November 24). Goldsmith's contributions 
to the Bee did not prevent him from enlisting in the service of the 
Busy-Body; a journal which appeared close on the heels of the Bee, 
The third number. On the CtvJbs of London^ was by him, and was 
afterwards republished in his Essays. 
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The Lady* 8 Magadrie (which appeared on the Ist October, 1759) 
the third publication to which Goldsmith contributed, and of 
which he afterwards became the editor. For several months Gold- 
flmith, in his new vocation, ceased to write for the various magazines ; 
bat he soon left that for what he deemed more suitable employment ; 
and accordingly he commenced writing for the British Magazine^ in 
July 1761, a series of papers on the BeUes Lettres, which seem, with 
a few exceptions, to have been continued until January 1763. An 
essay of his, the last indeed of a miscellaneous nature, which appeared 
in January 1762, was entitled. Proposal for augTnenting the Forces 
€f Great Britain, 

In the Ladifs Magazine he wrote some Chinese letters, the first of 
which appeared on the 24th January, 1760 ; the second on the 29th ; 
the third on the 31st. Goldsmith, in these letters, appeared in the 
character of a Chinese philosopher, who, in travelling to Europe, 
came to England, and proceeded in a course of letters to describe the 
manners and customs of its people. 

During the year 1 760-61, his writings were gradually forcing them- 
selves into notice, although their author's name still remained un- 
bown. About the middle of the year 1760 he' left Green Arbour 
Court, and took respectable lodgings in Wine OflSice Court, where he 
seems to have received a numerous circle of literary acquaintances. 
This period was marked by another event — the greatest in his life : 
he now became acquainted with Dr. Johnson, with whom he remained 
on terms of intimacy until they were severed by the hand of death. 

The year 1762 found him amply employed in writing history, bio- 
graphy, and criticisms, for Mr. Newbery; among others appeared a 
pamphlet on the Cock Lane Ghost, for which, as appears from his re- 
ceipt, he was paid the moderate sum of three guineas. In February 

1762 appeared a History of Mecklenburg , from the first Setdement of 
the Vandals in thai Country to the Present Time^ including a period of 
about 3000 years. A few days afterwards appeared, in two volumes, 
The Art of Poetry on a New Plan^ illustrated with a great variety of 
Examples from the best English Poets J" This was merely revised, 
altered, and enlarged by Goldsmith, the original work being by New- 
bery. 

In the summer of 1762 he visited Bath, partly for the restoration of 
his health, and partly to collect materials for a life of Beau Nash, the 
master of the ceremonies there. Another repository of his effusions 
was the Christianas Magazine^ another monthly publication by Mr, 
Newbery, which at one time was edited by the unfortunate Dr. Dodd. 
Towards the end of 1762, or the beginning of the following year, he 
became acquainted with Mr. BosweU, who had lately come from Scot- 
land in quest of his future idol. Dr. Johnson. The end of that year 
(1762) saw Goldsmith installed in the house of a Mrs. Elizabeth Flem- 
ing, who lived at Islington, Goldsmith's removal to this suburb was 
partly with a view to lis health, and partly in order to be near his 
friend, Mr. Newbery. Here he continued to reside during the year 

1763 and part of 1764. 

In the spring of 1763 he projected a work on biography, of which 
he made an offer to Mr. Dodsley, which the latter acceded to \ but 
the matter was relinquished, why it does not appear. 
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There were few persons in whose society Goldsmith took greater 
pleasura than in that of Sir Joshua Eeynolda, with whom his acquaint- 
ance commenced in 1762, As a means ot facUitating the intercourse 




of persons whose conversations and talents delighted the world and 
each other, Johnson and Bejnolds proposed the formation of tlie litS' 
rarycliib, of which Burke, (Joldsmith, Mr. T. Beauclerk, Mr. LangtoD, 
Sir Jobn Hawkins, and Dr. Ku^ent, were the earliest members. In 
1763 GoldBmith Tnade an excursion into Yorkshire, where some inci- 
dent of an interesting nature ^ve Bubsequent birth to The Vicar of 
WaMdd. The translations oi The Life of Ckritt and the Live* of 
tke Fathen appeared first in the Christian'i Magadw, for which two 
Goldsmith seems to have received the sum oi twentj guineas. A 
book entitled A General History of the World, from the CreaCion to 
the Present Tiiae, was at this time undertaken by several eminent lite- 
rary characters of the day, and Goldsmith wrote the Prefece. 

An oratorio, entitled The Captivity in Babylon, which Qoldamltli 
wrote in this year, was sold to Dodeley, Slat October, 1764, for ten 
guineas, and Newhery Was to have a share in it. 

This year appeared The Traveller, which established his feme. It 
was favourably noticed in The Oendeman'» Maff<aine, and in the criti- 
cal and monthly reviews. 

Among the friends drawn to him by the reputation of The Tra- 
veller, was Mr. Robert Nugent, afterwards Lord Nugent, Viscount 
Clare, and Earl Nugent. Through Mr. Nugent he waa introduced to 
the Earl of Northumberland, then lord-heutenant of Ireluid, bnt 
staying a while in London. The earl granted an interview ; but when 
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he waited on -the earl, he threw away his flattery on his lordship's 
groom, and mended matters hy stating to his lordship, that he would 
father trust to the employments of literature than to the patronage 
of the great. This interview ended unsatis&ctorily to both parties. 
He seems, however, to have received kindnesses from the countess^ 
who was a great patroness of literature. 

On the 2d June, 1765, appeared Essays by Mr, Ocldsmith, which 
were reprinted from the various magazines ; and on the 27th March, 
1766, Tke Vicar of WaJcMLd^ which immediately received the applause 
■ it so wdl deserved. The years 1765-66 were chiefly spent in editing 
works for Mr. Newbery, and in contributions to the various maga- 
zines. 

Tks Vicar of Wakefield was read with delight by every class of 
readers : to the young it was interesting; to the old its moral lessons 
recommended it. It had none of the prolixity and sentimental re- 
finement of Richardson ; none of the immoral tendencies which are 
prominent in the works of Fielding and Smollett. In June 1766 
appeared a translation from the French, entitled A concise History 
<f Philosophy and Philosophers; and in 1767 a compilation^ entitled 
i%e BeatUies of English Poesy sdected hy Oliver Goldmiith, It appears 
also, that in December 1766 he wrote an English Grammar for his 
indefatigable friend Mr. Newbery. 

Ck)l<l8mith had been for some time past resident in the Temple, 
where he spent the last ten years of his life. He belonged to a Card 
Club, which assembled at the Devil Tavern, near Temple Bar. 

Part of the summer of 1767 he apent at Islington, in the same 
apartments which had been occupied by Newbery. Towards the end 
of this year he began his Roman History, which was to be published 
by Mr. Thomas Davies. It was to be completed within two years, if 
possible, and the sum to be paid for it was 250 guineas. 

On Friday, the 29th January, 1768, after some delay, appeared The 
Goodrna^red Man, It was only just saved on the first night from 
being damned by that scene in the fourth act, where Shuter, in the 
character of Croaker, reads the incendiary letter. The summer of 
1768 was spent at Edgeware, near Canons, in a cottage which he had 
taken with a friend, in order to secure the quiet of the country for the 
compilation of his Roman History, The close of the year 1768 was 
spent in contributions to several journals and magazines, and in pro- 
ceeding with his Hidory of Rome ; and in February 1769 he wrote 
an excellent epilogue to Mrs. Charlotte Lennox's pky of the Sister, 
In this year also he first conceived the idea of bringing out A History 
of Animated Nature, 

In the spring of 1769 he visited Oxford in company with Dr. 
Johnson, and, it is said, received the degree of M.B. In the middle 
of May appeared the Roman History, in two octavo volumes. This 
work seems to have been anxiously expected by the publishers, for 
it was announced in the preceding August. It was, on the whole, 
fietvourably received ; and the encouragement it gave to Mr. Davies, 
the publisher, was such, that he entered into another agreement, 
three weeks after its appearance, for a History of ^Jngland, in four 
volumes, for which it was stipulated that Goldsmith should re- 
oeive 500^. At this period of his life he /ound a pleasant reta:;^ 

VOL. IV, I 
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tion from the drudgery of a literary life in the society of Captain 
Homick and his family, with whom he continued on terms of inti- 
macy during the remainder of his life. In December 1769 Gk)ld- 
smith was, by the interest of Sir Joshua Reynolds, appointed Pro- 
fessor of History to the Royal Academy, which had been instituted 
by George II. in the preceding year. The end of 1769, and the com- 
mencement of 1770, saw Goldsmith employed upon his History of 
England and his Natv/tal History, and also in finishing and altering 
the Deserted ViUage; and, as appeared by the advertisement, he was 
also engaged in editing The Poems of Br, Pamell, It was not, how- 
ever, till April 1770, that the Deserted ViUage appeared ; and it soon 
found a place in popular esteem, equal, if not superior, to the Traveller. 
In the month of June appeared The Poems of Br. ParneU; and to- 
wards the end of July the poet went to Paris with Mrs. and the 
Misses Homick. 

They visited part of Flanders, and returned to Paris vid Lille. He 
seems, however, soon to have got tired of Paris and the Parisians, and 
to have returned to a spot where he began to be appreciated. In Sep- 
tember 1770 he received fifty guineas for abridging his Roman His- 
tory from two volumes into one for Thomas Davies. Part of the 
spring and summer of 1771 was spent at Gosfield and at Bath with 
Lord Clare. There is an anecdote of Goldsmith during his stay at 
Lord Clare's : — The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland were at 
this time staying at Bath in a house next to Lord Clare's ; and one 
morning, who should come into their breakfiist-parlour but the poet, 
who coolly flung himself upon a sofa, where he remained some time 
in a state of reverie. At length, break£Eist was announced, and the 
poet was asked to partake of it. This roused him from hisi^ temporary 
dream ; and he no sooner discovered his mistake than he rushed out 
of the room ; but it is said that before he left they persuaded him to 
come and dine with them. Early in August appeared his History of 
England, in which he closely followed the steps of Hume. The afOkrt- 
ment which he continued to hold until his death was in a house 
situate on an eminence in Hyde Lane, about 300 yards from the vil- 
lage of Hyde, on the Edgeware Road. 

In September 1771, encouraged by the &vourable reception of 
The Oood-natured Man, he finished his comedy of She stoops to 
conquer. The death of the Princess Dowager of Wales, in February 
1772, was honoured by the poet with a poetical lament, to which he 

five the name of Threrwdia Avgustalis, It was sung on the 20th of 
ebruary in the rooms of Mrs. Comelys, in Soho Souare. During the 
year 1772 he was chiefly engaged in polishing his comedy, and, 
what was of more pecuniary value, proceeding with his Natural His- 
tory, At this time Sir Joshua Reynolds, in return for the honour of 
the dedication of the Deserted ViUaae to him by Goldsmith, produced 
a picture illustrating a passage in the same work, which he dedicated 
to Goldsmith. 

Towards the end of 1772 appeared the magazine, to which Gold- 
smith contributed some of the earlier numbers, all of which were 
reproduced in the edition of his essays published by Reed in 1797. 
On the 8th of May, 1773, appeared a version of Sir Charles Sedley's 
translation of the Grondeur, which had been adapted, by Gold- 
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fmith, but was not repeated. Ck)ldsmith, encouraged by the suc- 
e^ of his English and Roman histories, now began to turn his at- 
tention to a Grecian 'one, for Mr. William Griffin, for which he re- 
eeived 250^. 

The early part of the summer of 1773 was spent in London, and 
€k>Idsmith'8 mind was sufficiently distracted by the multifarious em- 
][>lo3rments in which he was engaged. He was occupied in writing his 
History of the Earth and Animated Nature^ his History of Greece^ which 
he was passing through the press, and a ihir^History of England^ which 
did not appear till after his death, and revising various other matters. 
Early in 1774 appeared History of the Earth and Animated Nature, and, 
at the same time, a revision of his Inquiry into Polite Learning. Gold- 
smith often informed his friends of a resolution he had formed to give 
ap his chambers in the Temple, and fix himself in the country ; and, 
in fact, he sold his right to the chambers three weeks before his 
death. However this may be, it is certain that in the month of 
March, having retired to Hyde, he was attacked by a painful disease 
to which he was subject, called dysuria. On the 25th he sent for Mr. 
Hawes, his apothecary; but he persisted in taking some favourite 
powders, of which the result proved fiital. During the following 
week the symptoms were fluctuating ; on the 3d April they were 
altogether fisivourable. In the afternoon Mr. Hawes was summoned 
in consequence of an unfavourable change which had occurred ; and 
at four o'clock on the morning of the fourth he expired, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age. 

Ck)ldsmitb, both in his verse and prose, was one of the most 
delightful writers in the language. His verse flows like a limpid 
stream ; his ease is quite unconscious. Every thing in him is spon- 
taneous, unstudied, imaffected, yet elegant, harmonious, graceful, 
nearly &ultless. Without the point or refinement of Pope, he has 
more natural tenderness, a greater suavity of manner, a more genial 
spirit. Goldsmith seldom rises into sublimity, and seldom sinks into 
insipidity, or stumbles upon coarseness. His Traveller contains mas- 
terly national sketches. The Deserted ViUage is sometimes spun out 
into sentimentality ; but the characters of the village-schoolmaster 
and the village-clergjrman redeem a hundred £aults» His Retaliation 
is a poem of exquisite humour, spirit, and freedom of style. 



CHRISTOPHER ANSTEY. 
a724-1805.) 

Christopher Anstey was bom at Brinkley, in Cambridgeshire. He 
was the son of the Rev. Christopher Anstey, D.B., and bom on the 
31st October, 1724. He received the rudiments of his education at 
the free school at Bury St. Edmunds; was subsequently a king's 
scholar at Eton ; and in due time became a scholar and fellow of 
King's College, Oimbridge. In 1746 he took his bachelor's degree. 
He was refiisea his master's degree in consequence of a somewhat 
absurd opposition to the authorities of the University, who having 
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required the bachelors of the college to deliver certain declamations, 
Anstey, as senior bachelor, chose to turn the whole affair into ridi- 
cule, by reciting an incoherent rhapsody, instead of the composition 
which was required. His biographer calls this "a popular and 
spirited opposition." And it was probably in accordance with the 
principle still recognised, that King's College is, to a certain extent, 
independent of the University. The University, however, enforced 
their authority on this occasion, by refusing Anstey his degree of 
master of arts. His son, who is his biographer, says, that ne was 
exemplary and regular in his moral conduct at the University. He 
held his fellowship till 1754 ; when, upon succeeding to the family 
estates of his maternal grandfeither, he resigned it and quitted 
Cambridge. Two years a&rwards, he married. During the next ten 
years he was an occasional resident at Bath ; -but his celebrated 
poem was originally printed at Trumpington, near Cambridge; at 
which place he lived upon his own property. The first edition 
appeared in 1766, when the author was forty-two. It met with de- 
daed success. Dodsley, who purchased the copyright, after it had 
been printed in the country, placed it again in the hands of the 
author in 1777 ; saying that he had made more by it than by any 
book he had ever published, taking the length of time into account. 
It is easy to understand the reason of this success. Without any 
knowledge of the personalities involved in some of the descrip- 
tions. The New Bath Guide may still be read with pleasure, as a 
lively picture of a past state of society ; droll, if not witty ; sparkling, 
if not profound ; and with some exceptions, not more mahcious in 
its satire than is agreeable to the mere reader for amusement. It is 
difficult, however, at the present day, to understand how some of its 
grossnesses could have been tolerated. Its chief subjects of ridicule 
were doctors and Methodists. All the world was ready to laugh, and 
without any great harm, at the clever caricature of a fashionable 
community, whose rulers were the physicians ; where the bumpkin of 
fortune, who is come to drink the waters, sends for the doctor ; and 
the doctor sends for the nurse ; and the nurse recommends a consul- 
tation ; and they all meet together to talk politics, till the patient 
begs them to think of his stomach and nerves. 

** But a light little doctor began a dispute 
About administration, Newcastle, and Bute.** 

In his gross satire upon the followers <^ Wesley and Whitfield, 
who, in the cant of that day, were universally called hypocrites, the 
author refers, as an authority, to Bishop Lavington's ErUhusiasm of 
Methodists and Papists compared. The son of a doctor of divinity 
was, no doubt, held to do good service, by writing indecent verses 
a^nst those who sought, however mistaken they might appear in 
some points, to arouse men from the prevailing indifference to all 
things which belong to their spiritual nature. Tne last editor of the 
New Bath Guide, Mr. Britton, omits some of the more offensive pas- 
sages ; but it is difficult to purify what is radically corrupt. The 
style of the New Bath Guide has been carried forward with a higher 
polish by the author of the Two-pennif Post-bag, It is in many re- 
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specte original in Anstey, although it necessarily suggests some points 
of resemblance to Svrifb. Mr. Campbell, in his Specimens of the 
British Foets, is mistaken in his belief that the leading characters 
in the I^ew Bath Ouide are borrowed from Smollett. Humphrey 
Clinker y to which he refers, was not published till 1771. Sir Walter 
Seott, in his I^fe of Smollett, assumes the obligations of the author 
id Humphrey (f linker to the New Bath Guide, as fiir< as regards the 
very ingenious scheme of describing the different effects produced 
upon different members of a &mily by the same object. We find a 
similar resemblance to Humphrey clinker in Sjieridan^s Rivals; but 
here, although the scene is still Bath, the identity has more rektion 
to individual' character, not dependent upon place or time. Mr. 
Anstey published several other poems, amongst which is the Election 
Ball, Some of his own poems were translated by him into Latin/ 
verse ; as well as some of Gay's Fables, and Gray's Ele^. All his 
works were reprinted in 1808, in one volume, quajrto ; with a memoir 
by his son, John Anstey, who was himself tne author of a poem, 
which used to be £uniliar to the students of the inns of court, The 
Pleader*s Guide, This satirical poem, which professes to contain 
** the conduct of a suit at law, with the armaments of Counsellors 
Bother'um and Bore'um, in an action betwixt John-a-Gull and John- 
n-Gudgeon, for assault and battery, at a late contested election," was 
published as ** by the late Jno. Surrebutter, Esq., Special Pleadei\ 
Mrrister-at-law." The first book, or part, was originally published 
as an octavo pamphlet, in 1796 ; and thi& was reprinted in 1803, with 
the second and concluding part, in a small pocket volume. Christo- 
pher Anstey died at Chippenham, aged eighty-one. He was buried at 
Walcot, BsUih ; and there is a monument to him in Poets' Corner^ 
Westminster Abbey ; erected at a period when the world was not 
veiy discriminating in awarding the honours of that hallowed spot. 



THOMAS WARTON, 

(1728-1790.) 

Thomas Warton, second son of Thomas Warton, Professw of 
Poetry at the University of Oxford, was bom in 1728, and at the age 
of sixteen entered of Trinity College, of which he continued an orna- 
ment for forty-seven years. His first offering to the Muses was made 
at the early age of eighteen, when he published anonymoudy five 
pastoral eclogues, the scenes of which are laid among the shepherds 
oppressed by the war in (Germany, and which are certainly remark- 
able productions for a lad of his age. Next year he produced his 
Pleasures of Melancholy, a poem of more promise than the writer 
ever fulfilled. In 1749 appeared his Triumph of Isis, in answer to 
Mason's poetical attack on the loyalty of Oxford. The fine passage 
b^^ning, 

" Ye fretted phmacles, ye fitnee sublime, 
Yo towen^ that wear the mossy vest of time/' 
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discover, as Mr. Campbell aptly observes, that fondness for the beau- 
ties of architecture which was an absolute passion in the breast of 
Warton. Joseph Warton relates, that at an early period of their 
youth, his brother and he were taken by theur father to see Windsor 
Oastle. Old Dr. Warton complained, that while the rest of the party 
expressed delight at the magnificent spectacle, Thomas made no 
remarks ; but Joseph Warton justly observes that the silence of his 
brother was rather a proof of the depth of his pleasure ; that he was 
really absorbed in the enjojrment of the sight; and that his sub- 
sequent fondness for casde-imagery may be traced to the impression 
then received from Windsor Oastle. In 1760 Warton proceeded 
M.A., and in 1751, succeeded to a fellowship. His ecclesiastical ap- 

f^ointments, it may be here mentioned, were the curacy of Woodstock 
1735) ; then (1744) the small living of Kiddington, in Oxfordshire ; 
and lastly (1785), the donative of HUl-Farrance, in Somersetshire, the 
gift of his own college. His articulation, indistinct and hurried, was 
not adapted for pulpit oratory, even had he possessed ambition for 
clerical preferment, which was not at all the case. In 1764 he pro- 
duced his Observations on Spenser's Faerie Queen ; ,the acute analysis 
and refined poetical discrimination of which doubtless promoted his 
appointment to the professorship of poetry in the University, which 
took place in 1757. His edition of Theocritus embodies the substance 
of the valuable remarks on the bucolic poetry of the Greeks, which, 
among other cognate lectures, he delivered from the professional 
chair. In 1758 he contributed Nos. 33, 93, and 96, to The Idler; 
wrote A Description of Winchester; a burlesque account of Oxford, 
and A Selection of Latin Metrical Inscriptions. His edition of the 
minor poems of Milton is characterised by Leigh Hunt as a wilder- 
ness of sweets. Warton's great work, however, that by which he 
has entitled himself to the enduring gratitude of all who cheiish 
our literature, is his History of English Poetryy of which the first 
volume appeared in 1774, the second in 1778, and the third in 1781. 
Of the fourth volume only a few sheets were printed; and this 
grand undertaking, which was designed to extend the account of 
our poetry to the last century, was continued only to the reign 
of Elizabeth. " In this history," writes Mr. Chambers, " Warton 
poured out in profusion the treasures of a full mind. His anti- 
quarian lore, ins love for antique manners, and his chivalrous 
feelings, found appropriate exercise in tracing the stream of our 
poetry down to the luxuriant reign of Elizabeth, which he justly 
styled the most poetical age of our annals. Pope and Gray had 
planned schemes of a history of English' poetry, in which the authors 
were to be arranged according to their style and merits. Warton 
adopted the chronolo^cal arrangement, as giving^ freer place for 
research, and as enabling him to exhibit without transposition, the 

Srogress of our poetry, and of our language itself. The untiring in- 
ustry and learning of the poet-historian accumulated a mass of 
materials equally valuable and curious. His work is a vast store- 
house of facts ; and if he sometimes wandered from his precise subject, 
and overlays it with extraneous details, it should be remembered as 
his latest edition." Mr. Price remarks, ^* that new matter was con- 
stantly arising, and that Warton was the first adventurer in the 
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extmisive region through which he journeyed, and into which the 
usual pioneers of literature had scarcely entered." In 1785 Warton 
was appointed Camden Professor of History, in which capacity he 
deUvered only the inaugural dissertation. In the same year he suc- 
ceeded Whitehead as laureate. After deeming himself recovered 
from a severe attack of gout, he died of a paralytic stroke in 1790. 
^* Some amusing eccentricities of his character," writes Mr. Campbell, 
^' are mentioned by Dr. Mant, which Mr. Alexander Ciialmers blames 
that biographer for introducing. I am far from joining in this cen- 
sure. It is a miserable system of biography that would never allow 
us to smile at the foibles and peculiarities of its subject. The his- 
torian of English poetry would sometimes forget "his own dignity so 
fiur as to drink ale and smoke tobacco with men of vulgar condition ; 
either wishing, as some have gravely alleged, to study undisguised 
and unlettered human nature, or which is more probable, to enjoy a 
heartier laugh and broader humour than could be found in polite 
society. He was also passionately fond (not of critical but) of military 
reviews, and delighted in martial music. The same strength of asso- 
ciation which made him enjoy the sound of the ' spirit-stirring drum,' 
led him to be a constant and curious explorer of the architectursd 
monuments of chivalrous times ; and during his summer excursions 
into the country, he always committed to paper the remarks he 
had made on ancient buildings. During his visits to his brother. 
Dr. J. Warton, at Winchester, the reverend professor became an 
associate and confidant in all the sports of the schoolboys. When 
engaged with them in some culinary operation, and when alarmed 
by the sudden approach of the master, he has been known to hide 
himself in a dark comer of the kitchen, and has been dragged from 
thence by his brother, who has taken him for some great boy. He 
also used to help the boys in their exercises, generally putting in as 
many £iults as would disguise the assistance."* Some of Warton 's 
sonnets are considered by Hazlitt among the finest in the language. 



WILLIAM FALCONER. 
(1730-1769.) 

William Falconer, the son of a barber at Edinburgh, was bom in 
that city in 1730. He was apprenticed to a merchant vessel belong- 
ing to Leith, and at an early age commenced those voyages which 
qualified him for the composition of the poem which will immortalise 
his name. The shipwreck which constituted the immediate subject 
of that poem took place in the Levant ; and Falconer, mate of the 
vessel, with two of the crew, were all who saved themselves from 
going down into the deep. He was afterwards assistant to Campbell, 
the satirist of Dr. Johnson, who was purser of a ship ; and who, when 
Falconer became famous, was very willing to take the credit of his 
mental development to himself, though what he learned from the 

* Campbell's Lives of the Poets, 3d edition, p. 371. 
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author oiLexiphanes do^s not appear : he might have lent him books, 
and assisted him in geometric^ figures ; but reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, Falconer had been taught when a boy, in the usual way ; 
and his knowledge, such as it was, of French, Spanish, and Italian, 
he had picked up in the ports of the Mediterranean. The Shipwreck^ 
the poem by which Falconer entitled himself to an honourable place 
among our poets, was published in 1762, and obtained for the author, 
by fevour of the Duke of York, to whom it was dedicated, first the 
appointment of midshipman in the Royal George, and afterwards the 
berth, more appropriate to his years, of purser to the Olory frigate, an 
appointment which enabled him, or at all events induced him, to 
many. The peace of 1763 taught him, by a severe lesson, that there 
had been in his marriage more valour than discretion ; for ihe Glory 
ship, in common with the national glory, was laid up in ordinary, 
and the unlucky purser was on the point of being turned adrift, 
when Commissioner Han way provided him with free lodging at least, 
by fitting up the cabin of the Glory for his residence. In this appro- 
priate study he compiled the Marine Dictionary, which has ever 
since, with such emendations as were from time to time required, 
maintained its position as a standard work. Before the publication 
of the dictionary. Falconer had left his cabin at Chatham, and taken 
less comfortable lodgings in London, where he embarked in the 
politics of the day as a poetical antagonist of Churchill, a contest in 
which he got no present advantage, and which materkdly damaged 
his memory. One chance of profifcible and permanent occupation 
was presented to him by Mr. Murray, grandfather of the present re- 
presentative of the name, who offered mm a partnershin in the book- 
seller's business which he had then just started, and which has since 
assumed so eminent a position. The appointment, however, to the 
pursership of the Aurora East Indiaman, which occurred just at this 
juncture, fatallv prevented Falconer froia accepting this most advan- 
tageous offer: ratally indeed, for the Aurora, on her first voyage out 
with poor Falconer, was totally lost in the channel of Mozambique. 

The fate of the author thus concurred to communicate enduring 
interest to The Shipwreck; a poem that added a congenial and pecu- 
liarly British subject to the language, and intrinsically possessing 
that sensible charm of appearing a transcript of reality, which leaves 
a deep impression of truth and nature on the mind. 



JOHN SCOTT. 
(1730-1783.) 



John, the youngest son of Samuel Scott, was bom 9th January, 
1730, in the Greorge Walk, Bermondsey, the son of a highly respect- 
able quaker draper, who, when he was ten years old, retired with his 
&mily to Amwell in Hertfordshire, where for some time he carried 
<m the malting trade. 

About the age of seventeen the young Friend discovered an incli- 
nation to the study of poetry and literature, in which he was enoou- 
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raged by the conversation and opinions of Charles Frogley, an intelli- 
gent and well>read bricklayer of the place; and by John Turner^ 
afterwards a dissenting preacher. 

John Scott's first poetical essays were published in the GendemarCB 
Magazine; but he had few opportunities of studying the taste of the 
town by personal observation, his parents having a morbid horror of 
his catching the small-pox, which prevailed to such a degree, that 
although at the distance of only twenty miles, their son had been 
permitted to visit London but once in twenty years. His chief occu- 
pation, when not in a humour to study, was in cultivating a garden, 
for which he had a particular fondness, and at length rendered one of 
the most attractive objects to the visitors of Amwell. 

In 1760 he published his four Elegies descriptive and moraly epi- 
thets which may be applied to almost all his poetry. 

In 1761, Scott, sensible of the many disadvantages he laboured 
under by living in continual dread of the small-pox, submitted to the 
operation of inoculation, and no^ visited London more frequently, 
where he was introduced, among others, to Br, Johnson, as a benevo- 
lent country gentleman. His attention had often been called to the 
state of the poor; and having revolved it in his mind, with the assist- 
ance of many personal inc(uiries, he published in 1773, Observations 
on the Present State of the Parochial and Vagrarvt Poor^ some of tMe 
views of which were incorporated in Gilbert's 3ill of 1782. 

In 1776 he published Amwell, a descriptive poem, which he had 
long been preparing, and ill which he fondly hoped to immortalise 
his fevourite callage. 

At intervals Scott Wrote titadous anonymous pamphlets and essays 
on miscellaneous subjects; bttt his time was chiefly devoted to the 
public business of his district* 

In 1778 he published a work df great labour and utility, entitled 
A Digest of the Hiahway and Oevieral Turnpike Laws; and in the 
spring of 1782, a volume of poetrv including nis Elegies, Amwell, and 
a great variety of hitherto unpublished pieces. He had sent to the 
press Critical Essays on th6 thigtish Poets; but he did not live to pub- 
lish them, dying of a putrid fever, 25th October, 1783, at Batcliffe. 
His garden at Amwell, which he created with much care, and his 
grotto, are still shown. His wife, whom he had married only the 
year before, dying in 1768, he celebrated her memory by an elegy, in 
which tenderness and love are expressed in the genuine language of 
nature. 



CHARLES CHURCHILL, 
(1731-1764,) 

Charles, son of the Rev. Charles Churchill, curate and lecturer of 
St, John's, Westminster, and vicar of Rainham, in Essex, was bom 
at Westminster in 1731; and having been educated at Westminster 
School with credit to himself, proceeded to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; but not being disposed 



" O'er crabbed authors life's gay prime to waste, 
Or cramp wild genius in the chains of taste/' 



.^» 
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he almost immediatelj quitted the Universitj and returned to Lon- 
don, where he made a, commencemeut of difficulties by a Fleet mar- 
riage at the age of seventeen. After a residence at Sunderland, 
where he studied theology, he wob ordained, and obtained a curacy 
at Oadbury, in SomerBetBhire, the wretched stipend of which he ia 
described as having Bought to eke out b; the incongruous occupation 
of making and Belline cyder. He then ofliciated at Hainham, till, 
in 1758, he succeeded bis father as curate and lecturer of St. John's. 
The income was barely 100^. a year ; and Churchill, who otherwise 
conducted himself for a while with great propriety, added to his 
means fay private tuition. Both resources were inadequate to keep 
him out of debt ; and he was on the point of being imprisoned, when 




Dr. Lloyd, the &ther of his friend the poet, interposed, and induced 
the creditors to accept a composition; Churchill, however, when he 
attained the means, honourably hquidated the entire amount of his 
obligations. At this point of time, the success of Lloyd's poetical 

Sisue, The Actor, aroused CburchiU'B eraulatioc, and he composed 
e Jii>tciad, which, appearing anonymously in 1761, was attributed 
to the leading wits about town. The second edition, which was 
speedily produced, announced the author's name ; and, with his 
Amlogy lo the Critical Remem, a supplementary satire, rendered 
Cnurchill so formidable a person, that even Qamck, the Boscius of 
the day, found it expedient to conciliate him with mean adulation ; 
while poor Tom Davies was, although a tolerable performer, abso- 
lutely driven from the stage. Cburclbill, inflated with tia triumph, 
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threw aside the restraint which one must assume him to have hitherto 
placed on his conduct, and became a profligate man about town; 
abandoned his wife, and casting off all religion and morality with his 
clerical gown, arrayed his awkward proportions in aU the splendour 
of fashion. As a sort of explanation of his misconduct, he pub- 
lished a poetical epistle to Lloyd, entitled Night; the proposition 
maintained in which was, that whatever our faults are, we should 
never commit the hypocrisy of endeavouring to conceal them. An 
acquaintance which he formed with Wilkes added, however, political 
to personal causes of animosity towards him ; so that the defects of 
his private character were not likely to have been viewed in any 
quarter with indulgent consideration. In his next poem, The Ghost 
(founded on the weU-known story of the Cock-lane ghost), he assailed 
Dr. Johnson under the character of Pomposo ; but the Doctor pooh- 
poohed him as a silly fellow, which Churchill certainly was not, in- 
teUectuaUy at least. Night and The Ghost had not the rapid sale 
the author expected ; but his Pro'phecg of Famine soon made ample 
amends for the disappointment, naving all those circumstances of 
time, place, and party to recommend it that the author could desire ; 
as Wilkes said before its publication, it must take, as it was at once 
personal, poetical, and political. It had accordingly a rapid and 
extensive sale. The Poetical Epistle to Hogarth (who had incurred 
his displeasure by representing him as a bear in clerical bands, torn, 
and with ruffled paws) is remarkable, as Campbell points out, amidst 
its savage ferocity, for one of the best panegyrics ever penned on 
that painter's works. The Conference is interesting, from its mani- 
festation of the bitter remorse of the writer for his personal miscon- 
duct, and from its touching description of a man of independent 
spirit reduced by despair and poverty to accept of the means of 
sustaining life on humiliating terms. The Dvmist is a dull affair : 
Gotham, however, is characterised by Cowper as a masterly perform- 
ance. Churchill, who had been included in the general warrant for 
apprehending Wilkes, avoided imprisonment by concealing himself ; 
but, in the autumn of 1764, while paying a visit to his exiled friend 
at Boulogne, he caught a miliary fever, and died, 1764, in his thirty- 
third year. 

Churchill draws himself in a burlesque point of view in his poem 
of Independence : 

" O'er a brown cajssock which had once been black, 
Which hung in tatters on his brawny back, 
A sight most strange, and awkward to behold, 
He fiirew a covering of blue and gold.** 

But though all the features in this caricature are touched with that 
light good-natured pencil which we commonly employ in painting 
our own foibles, they sufficiently indicate the sources of those defects 
which are observable in his compositions. A slovenly haste and in- 
dolence, joined to a coarse but biting violence, characterise his satires. 
He has none of the courtly and gentlemanlike fineness of Horace ; 
and is seldom so finished and flowing in his declamation as Juvenal. 
Many nervous lines occur, interrupted by frequent colloquialisms of 
expression, and sometimes by a prosaic flatness, which again he en- 
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deavoon to make up for bv the exaffgeration and often rrosBneBS of 
his thoughts. Thus in tne Timei he is diegnstiiiglj full, minute, 
and eitravBgant upon the molt odious of all subjacte,— a fault whieh 
no Duan of common delicacj could commit ; but, on the other hand, 
hi£ warmth, natural or affected, on this occasion, gives greater vigour 
to the style of this poem than of any distich- writers (especially Mnce 
the time of Pope), viz, the I'egular olosing of the seuse with the 
rhyme; but in the Times he frequently deviat«B from this custom 
with soccesB. 




WILLIAM COWPBB. 

(1731-1800.) 

William Cowper, a descendant of Lord Chancellor Cowper, and 
Bou of the rector of Great Berkhamat«ad, Hertfordshire, was bom in 
that place, November 26, 1731. A child of very delicate habit both 
of bo^ and mind, it waa his irreparable misfortune to lose his ad- 
mirable mother when he was but eix years old ; a calamity to whi(di 
has been ascribed much of the dark colouring of his subsequent life. 
When this occurred, the child was sent to a school in Hertfordshire, 
which he wm obliged to leave In consequence of the commencement 
of that inOammation of his eyes which, more or leia, afflicted him 
thiough life, and which now Uiecwsitated his being placed for two 
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years in the house of an eminent oculist, whose wife, herself also of 
much celebrity in the profession, took little Oowper under her especial 
eharge. He was thence removed to Westminster School, where he 
remained eight years, and where, as well as at his earlier school, his 
-delicacy of fiame appears to have exposed him to the cowardly ty- 
numy of his school-fellows, who, with the usual unthinking cruelty 
of youth, triumphed over the gentleness and timidity of his spirit. 
As he informs us, however, that he *^ excelled at cricket and foot- 
ball,*' he could not have been wholly averse from joining in youthful 
sports ; yet a preponderance of uneasiness from the behaviour of his 
companions was such, that in his advanced years he retained none 
but painful recollections of what men in general remember with 
mcMre pleasure than any other period of their lives. These recollec- 
tions, no doubt, animated his pen with more than his usual severity 
in exposing the abuses of public schools, to which he uniformly pre- 
fers a domestic education. 

He left Westminster School in 1749, at the age of eighteen, and 
was articled to Mr. Chapman, an attorney, for the space of three 
years. This period he professed to employ in acquiring a species of 
knowledge which he was never to bring into use, and to which his 
peculiarity of disposition must have been averse. We are not told 
whether he had been consulted in this arrangement ; but it was pro- 
bably suggested as that in which his family interest might avail him. 
His own account may be relied oa: ^^1 did actually live three years 
with Mr. Chapman, a solicitor, that is to say, 1 slept three years in 
his house; but 1 lived^ that is to say, I spent my days, in South- 
ampton-row, as you very well remember. There was I and the future 
Lord Chancellor (Thurlow) constantly employed from morning to 
night in giggling and making giggle, instead of studying the law.*' 
Yet, with this apparent ^aieti de cceury and with every advantage, 
natural and acquired, that bad &ir for his own advancement in pub- 
lic life, he was kept back, by an extreme degree of modesty and shy- 
ness, from all intercourse with the world, except the society of a few 
friends, who knew how to appreciate his character, and among whom 
he found himself without restraint. The loss of a friend and of a 
mistress appear, among other adversities, to have aggravated his suf- 
ferings at this time, and to have strengthened that constitutional 
melancholy which he delighted to paint, and which, it is to be feared, 
he loved to indulge. 

When he had fulfilled the terms of his engagement in Mr. Chap- 
man's office, he entered the Temple, where he made no better appu- 
cation to law than before ; '' rambling,*' as Hayley expresses it, '^ from 
the thorny road of jurisprudence to the primrose paths of literature." 
He made some translations from Horace for the Buncombes, and 
aided Lloyd and Coleman with some prose contributions to the Con- 
noisseur and the /SK. James's Chronicle, It was only at this time that 
Cowper could ever be said to have lived as a man of the world. 
Among his acquaintance at this epoch was Churchill; and it is of him 
Mid of Lloyd that he writes (September 4, 1765^ to Lady Hesketh : 
" Two of my friends have been cut off during my illness, in the midst 
of such a life as it is frightful to reflect upon ; and here am I, in bet- 
ter health and spirits raan 1 can almost remember to have enjoyed 
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before, after having spent months in the apprehension of instant 
death. How mysterious are the ways of Providence ! Why did I 
receive grace and mercy? Why was I preserved, afflicted for my 
good, received, as I trust, into favour, and blessed with the greatest 
happiness I can ever know or hope for in this life, while these were 
overtaken by the great arrest, unawakened, unrepenting, and every 
way unprepared for it ?" 

His small patrimony being well nigh consumed, his relative. Ma- 
jor Cowper, gave him, first, the office of clerk to the Committees of the 
House of Lords ; which, on account of the nervous poet's dislike to 
the publicity of that position, he exchanged for that of clerk of the 
Journals of the House of Lords. Both appointments were in the 
patronage of the Major, as patentee ; but, unluckily for Cowper, an 
opposition was started in the House, just at this juncture, to the 
right of Major Cowper to exercise the patronage; in consequence of 
which the Major's nominee was called upon to appear at the bar, to 
be examined touching his sufficiency for the post, and he was warned 
to expect a most rigorous scrutiny. " They," he himself wrote after- 
wards, '' whose spirits are formed like mine, to whom a public exhi- 
bition of themselves is mortal poison, may have some idea of the hor- 
rors of my situation, others can have none." 

His terrors on this occasion arose to such an astonishing height, that 
they utterly overwhelmed his reason ; for although he had endeavoured 
to prepare himself for his public duty, by attending closely at the 
office for several months to examine the parliamentary journals, his 
application was rendered useless by that excess of diffidence which 
made him conceive that whatever knowledge he might previously 
acquire, it would all forsake him at the bar of the House. This dis- 
tressing apprehension increased to such a degree as the time for his 
appearance approached, that when the day so anxiously dreaded 
arrived, he was unable to make the experiment. The very friends 
who called on him for the purpose of attending him to the House of 
Lords acquiesced in the cruel necessity of his relinquishing the pros- 
pect of a station so severely formidable to a frame of such singular 
sensibility. These agonies unsettled his brain ; he had, in fact, that 
morning attempted to strangle himself; from his state of mind, it be- 
came necessary to remove him to the Lunatic Asylum of Dr. Cotton, 
at St. Alban's* 

After his recovery from this awful visitation, he determined to re- 
tire from the busy world altogether, finding his mind alienated from the 
conversation and company, however select, in which he had hitherto 
delighted, and looking back with particular horror on some of his 
former associations; and by the advice of his brother, the Rev. John 
Cowper, of Benet College, Cambridge, he removed to a private lodg- 
ing m Huntingdon. He had not, however, resided long in this 
place, before he was introduced into a family that had the honour for 
many vears of administering to his happiness, and of evincing a 
warmtn of friendship of which there are few examples. 

This intercourse was begun by Mr. Cawthom Unwin, a young 
man then a student at Cambridge, and son of the Rev. Mr. Unwin, 
rector of Grimston, but now a resident at Huntingdon. Mr. Unwin 
the younger was one day so attracted by Cowper's uncommon and in- 
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g ftppMntnoe, that he solicited his acquaintance, and achieved 
thu pnrpoge with such success, that Cowper was finally induced to 
' ' B up his abode with his new friend's amiable family, which then 

"bed of the Rev. Mr. Unwin, Mrs. Unwtn, the son just men- 
i, uid a daughter. It appears to have been about the month 
al September 176G that he formed this acquaintance ; and about 
February 1766 he became an inmate in the Gunily. In Julj 17ft7 
Mr. Unwin senior was killed by a fell from hia horse. 

Upon this event, Cowper accompanied Mrs. Unwin and her daugh- 
ter to a new reddence which they selected at Olnej, in Buokinghun- 
ahire. Here he formed a close friendship with Mr. John Newton, 
then curate of Obiey ; and in this congenial society continued for 
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•ome years to ei^oy those blessii^ of a retir«d and devotional life 
which bad constituted hi» only faappinesa since hia recovery. His 
correspondence at this era evinces a placid train of sentiment, mixed 
vrith an air of innocent gaiety, that must have afforded the highest 
satis&otion to his friends. Among other pleasures of the purest Und, 
he had the felicity of being em^oyed as an almoner in the secret 
charities of the benevolent John TEomton, of London, whose name 
he has immortalised in his poems. 

Mr. Thornton allowed Mr. Newton SOOf. per annum for the use of 
the poor of 01ne;r ; and it was the joint concern of Mr. Newton and 
Mr. Cowper to distribute this sum in the most judicious and nsefal 
manner. Budi a Ixmd of union could not fiiil to increase their inti- 



'*' Ovvv»r ' w:,i* .vf.* iTytn-.i, "l.-.T^rii -ai* poor: he often 

.-.*. V..VV ':..*r.,'>;wr«, 1m'- .: '.r. ".Si "wl: Tfcr* -f^Tt j<iilT dufMMed were ona 
V.'..* .-'.»•»/: \.:,". tv..v^.*>yi -.T c.-* zrLj^r;."" -.'if zzfdr iacunacj, thewK 
if»r..v;i« vytgiZA ..'. -..".iytr; *mp:ji:L: -jirm.'? : "For ncarij twelve yan 
V* r::r^ <!...•:.,■;.■. »r:;^?i-"*"j=rt :*',? -cT-in l.irs AS a cime, when we w« 
4 rijT.n t.-..-: v--. .v,r.'.A. 7r.-: r.rs*. -iiz I paasei in dailj admiring u^ 
V..V. .-.if V, ..V..U.V; r. ;.•.'. : 'i.^rirMi th-e aed^nd sii I walked penoreh 
v.Kft k.f.\ i.\ ".:.?•. '•f^,.fiy of dtAzh ! ' Among other friendlj Hnien 
»y//.» *..•..;« f...v.ft, ?..-, wrjV: for Mr. yewt.-L. »jme beaatilal hjmiii; 
»>.,/.<>, r;.^. UftVrr \u\rfxi\if:*A \ur.o pribLlc worship, and paUulieaini 

*';. h't't'^^ 0»n*^-[t'-^ t\r*f*.fiUi\ maliidj assumed the form of levcR 
j/4.^-,*/*TriA 'ff r*;..;r>>'iit d'rspondojicT, during which 3Ii8. Unwin tended 
/.»;;• ":'..'. ;i ;i^t>:riO': ;irid a undenie=A thorougfalj maternal. Fend- 
tt,/^ r..* '//f. vii'rsjo/rfi':*;, which was noi perfected until 1778, he 
ii.it,.^f\ :.\Ui^'.',i wiih light TfoAlufi, such ae megiainea or reviews 
u.}t',t'UA^ />r.hi ur/iing hare.% making bird-cages, drawing landmpefl, 
iiri'l •/ii.t'Uitnt'/. AfU;r \n'n mcovery, at fiftj years of age, he com- 
r/ii-r.M'l .-ii.'.Kor ; '' a whim," he wrote, '' that has served me tlie 
J'.oi/<«»., the l.<:i:i, and wi]] prohably f>e mj last." His poeticd ta- 
l<ii»« h.-!/! hith<:iLo lain, if not doniiant, so slightly emplored, u 
f'f iii.^L'<T hi% pro^^nri'.K in that r<:Ki>ect, iu the former part of his life, 
c'.ir<*ly f:a|iahi<: of h(:in;^ tniccd. In 1782, however, appeared his 
Kiel v'.Uitn*: of |ioi;ifiH, conipriHing TaUe-Talky Ilope^ Tfie Progreuoj 
I linn ^ At:. Th<: r<M:i!ption of the volume was not equal to its merits 
•in t)i«- jidrt of till! ^liiKtrul public ; but it procured for the author the 
wiirifi iidiiiiiuLion of Jolinw^u, Franklin, and other critics of sound 
iijf|ir<-i'iiiti'fn. 

ri'i'fij fifit-r thif pubiicati' n of this volume, the widow of Sir Robert 
Aii«<«-ii (iiiiif III n-Nidc at Oinvy; and l)eing a woman of superior in- 
(i-.ihi i., ti-iii|i-ii-d iiLLnu:tive by K'>od temper aud gaiety of disposition, 
CI .nil n ritiiiiiii'iiilfd hiTM'if Ut the eKteem, and, ere long, to tiie wann 
rii(iiil«>iip III <'iiw)it-r, a friendship, tliere is every reason to believe, 
iniL ii-ea pliiiniiir tbiiu that posM'SSfd b}' Mrs. Unwiu; for the remem- 
biiiiiit^ III Hir ili'fp luiil ilfvntfd att:u.'hment of his youth, to which 
ii-li-ttiiir bait iibv:iiiy i>c«ii ntado, was never effaced in Cowper's 
bfiiiL liy iiiiy riiu'ci'iMltii;; inipn^ssion of the same nature. Unluckily, 
Lbiiiibli;i rii«-iiilriiiii*fivrti, al'irra witik', jca It lusvof the influence which 
bhii i:i»w ^Miidiiiiltv :u*4irn-t'il by ilii' nmro intellectual, more brilliant, 
mill ttiuit- ii^iffiiMo iii^w i'nnu'r; and, at len.:,7th, appealing to Cowper's 
^•liiiiiiidf Imi- liir |iji.nL MTxiivs, pUiinly pive him the choice of either 

itn iritij.^ luiilv Aiii4(i-n's lu'ipiaintanco «>r Iier own. Cowper decided 

11)1 i<iliitji!i^ III till' trii'Mil who had watched over him iu his deepest 

iiltlii-itMiii, .iiiil Nriii l.iiiiv Aiiston a vaK'tiictDry letter, couched in 
ii:iiii.i ••! ^^'^.\\vl .unl ivi;:irii, biii wiiii'ii nci'ess:inly put au end to their 
itiii-ii-iHiini*. rill- itiiirsi* hi* :iili>|iiril was, iio doul)t« morally right; 
bill .mr ii->'riiN i(, iio\iM-(ht>l«*ss, httl only t'ur the |>aiu it indicted on 
III! riiiiiiibh- .mil t:iK*iiird wninan, but for tho |H>siiibIo detriment that 
t'lntpoi- iitii-lKvtuuIlv may Ikivv i»ustaincd fmm being deprived of 
■iiu-U .in iiiiii>iivr ;ui l.aily Austeu. It wui» slio who suggested to the 
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" Cowper," gays Mr. Newton,' " loved the poor : he often visited 
them in their cottages, conversed with them in the most condescend- 
ing manner, sympathised with them, counselled and comforted them 
in their distresses, and those who were seriously disposed were often 
cheered and animated by his prayers." Of their intimacy, the same 
writer speaks in these emphatic terms : ** For nearly twelve years 
we were seldom separated for seven hours at a time, when we were 
awake and at home. The first six I passed in daily admiring and 
aiming to imitate him ; during the second six, I walked pensively 
with him in the valley of death ! " Among other friendly services 
about this time, he wrote for Mr. Newton some beautiful hymns, 
which the latter introduced into public worship, and published in a 
collection long before Cowper was kTnown as a poet. 

In 1773, Cowper's dreadful malady assumed the form of severe 
paroxysms of religiouB despondency, during which Mrs. Unwin tended 
him with a patience and a tenderness thoroughly maternal. Pend- 
ing his convalescence, which was not perfected until 1778, he 
amused himself with light reading, such as ina^;aipines or reviews 
afforded, with taming hsures, making bird-cages, drawing landscapes, 
and gardening. After his recovefy, at fifty years of age, he com- 
menced author ; "a whim," he wrote, "that has served me the 
longest, the best, and will probably be my last." His poetical ta- 
lents had hitherto lain, if not dormant, so slightly employed, as 
to make his progress in that respect, in the former part of his life, 
scarcely capable of being traced. In 1782, however, appeared his 
first volume of poems, comprising TcMe-Talky HopCy TJie Progress of 
Error, <feo. The reception of the volume was not equal to its merits 
on the part of the general public ; but it procured for the author the 
warm admiratioa <^ Johnson, Franklin, and other critics of sound 
appreciation. 

Soon after the publication of this volume, the widow of Sir Robert 
Austen came to reside at Olney ; and being a woman of superior in- 
tellect, rendered attractive by good temper and gaiety of disposition, 
soon recommended herself to the esteem, and, ere long, to the warm 
friendship of Cowper, — a friendship, there is every reason to believe, 
not less platonic than that possessed by Mrs. Unwin ; for the remem- 
brance of the deep and devoted attachment of his youth, to which 
reference has already been made, was never effaced in Cowper*s 
heart by any succeeding impression of the same nature. Unluckily, 
the older friend conceived, after a while, jealousv of the influence which 
she saw gradually acquired by the more intellectual, more brilliant, 
and more agreeable new-comer; and, at length, appealing to Cowper's 
gratitude for her past services, plainly gave him the choice of either 
renouncing Lady Austen's acquaintance or her own. Cowper decided 
upon adhering to the friend who had watched over him in his deepest 
afflictions, and sent Lady Austen a valedictory letter, couched in 
terms of regret and regard, but which necessarily put an end to their 
intercourse. The course he adopted was, no doubt, morally right ; 
but one regrets it, nevertheless, not only for the pain it inflicted on 
an amiable and talented woman, but for the possible detriment that 
Cowper intellectually may have sustained from being deprived of 
such an inspirer as Lady Austen* It was she who suggested to the 
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poet John OUpln on the one band, the tranalatiou of Homer on the 
other ; and it wils to her suggeation alao that we owe, in lai^ meft- 
Bure, Cowper'B great ori^nal poem. The Teak, 

Fortunately for Cowper, Mrs. Unwin'e jealousy had been satiated 
with the victory over Lady Austen ; so that Lady Heaketh was per- 
mitted, without let or hindrajice. to minister to her unhappy rela- 
tive from the time of the renewal of their intercourse in ITS^, after 
B separation of uearly thirty years, till his death. Hia letters to this 
ladj, as Campbell justly olMerres, give the most pleaaiug view of 
Conper-'s mind, exhibiting all the warmth of his heart as a kinsman, 
and Ms simple and unstudied elegauce as a correspondent. To Lady 
Hesketh's kindness Cowper was indebted for a more commodious 
house at Weston, near Olney, which Mrs, Unwin shared with him. 



and for the use of her carnage and horses. In 1784 app( 



Twoeiniwn, a poem designed 






the want of discipline and 
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the inattention to morals which prevail in public schools, and to re- 
commend private education as preferable on all acconnta." The irst 
edition of his translation of Homer was published in 1791 ; the second, 
ao corrected as to amount to a new work, appeared in 1799. In the 
interval he had lost Mrs. Unwia, and himself had fallen into a state 
of melancholy torpor, which extinguished even his social feeUngs, 
and lendered him indifierent to all that was passing ; he received, 
for example, with total indifTerence, and almost uaconaciousneas, the 
information that the king had granted him a pension of 300^. a year. 
Iul7!)9, aftercorapletinghis reriaioa of Homer, he translated some 
of Gay's fables into Latin, and wrote an original poem, founded upon 

TOL. IV. K 
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an incident related in Anson's Voyages; this poem, the CoMaway^ was 
the last flicker of the lamp. On the 6th of April, 1800, William 
Cowper died, and was buried in St. Edmund's Chapel, Dereham 
Church, 



ERASMUS DARWIN. 

(1781-1802.) 

Erasmus Darwin was born at Elston, near Newark, in 1731, the 
son of a private gentleman. Having passed with credit through St. 
John's College, Cambridge, he proceeded to Edinburgh, where he 
applied himself to the study of medicine ; and having obtained a 
doctor's degree there, settled at Lichfield, where, by the display of 
great skill and presence of mind in a difficult case, he established a good 
practice, which he confirmed and enlarged by his marriage with Miss 
Howard, a girl of extensive connections in the city. This lady died 
in 1770; and in 1781 the doctor married the widow of Colonel Pole, 
of Radboume Hall, near Derby, who possessed a jointure of 600^., and 
at whose request he removed from Lichfield to Derby, where he con- 
tinued in practice until his death in 1802. Doctor Darwin had 
written in earlier life some poetical effusions, which the fear lest 
they might alTect his medical reputation had induced him to keep in 
his desk. When, however, his established practice, and, above all, 
his possession of his second wife's 600^. a year, rendered him more 
independent, he published (1781) the first part of his singular poem 
The Botanic Garden ; followed in 1789 and m 1 792 by the second and 
third parts, under the title of The Loves of the Plants, " Linnaeus," 
writes the doctor, '^ has demonstrated that all flowers contain families 
of males or females, or both, and on their marriage has constructed 
his invaluable system of botany." Upon this system the doctor, in 
turn, constructed his poems, wherein the Rosicrucian doctrine of 
gnomes, nymphs, sylphs, and salamanders is adopted as the ma- 
chinery. The novelty, and not improbably a certain grossness of 
detail, thereby veiled in scientific forms, gave, for a time, greater 
popularity to these poems than their intrinsic merits would have com- 
manded ; though these found favour with Cowper, who extolled the 
doctor's song as, 

" though various, yet complete ; 
Rich in embellishments, as strong 
And learned as 'tis sweet."' 

Poetical praise, however, has frequently quite as much to do with a 
happy phrase or turn occurring to the writer, as with any actual merit 
in the subject of his verse. Doctor Darwin's other productions are, 
Zoonomia, or the Laws of Organic Life (1793 and 1796) ; Phytologra, 
or the Philosophy of Agricxdturt ana Garde^iing {\%^X) \ A Treatise 
on Female Education ; and The Temple of Nature, a reconstruction 
of The Botanic Garden, That immense twaddler, Mrs. Anna Seward, 
in her Life of Darwin, claims to have written the opening lines of 
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JAMES BEATTIE. 
(1735-1302.) 

James Beattie was bom at Lawrence Eirk, in EincardineBhirei 

Sootlaud, 2dth October, 1735. His father, a small farmer, died when 
the future minetrel was only seven years old ; but an elder brother 
sent the boy to a, school in the village, where he applied his utmost 
diligence to the slender means provided by the humble establishment; 
for the expenses of the superior studies which, in 1749, he proceeded 
to prosecute at Marischal College, Aberdeen, were partly defrayed by 
an exhibition which he competed for and obtained shortly after his 
admission. His prt^jress through the university was marked by the 
most intense and most intelligent appUcation. In 1753, having 
taken the degree of M, A., he accepted tne only occupation which then 
presented itself, the schoolmastership and parish clerkship of Fordous, 
a village near Lawrence Kirk. The salary was very small ; but the 
young man's talents and excellent conduct recommended him to the 
notice of Mr. Garden, afterwards Lord Oardenstone, and of Lord 
Monbodde, imder whose auspices he realised the promise of poetical 
abilities which he had given as a youth, and composed several 
pieces of verse, which were pubhshed in the Scott Magazine. In 
17S8 he was presented to an nnder-mastership in the High School 
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of Aberdeen ; a place of no great emolument, but which gave him 
access to literary society and to books. In 1761 he published a 
volume of poems, original and translated, which were favourably 
received by the reviewers, but which the poet himself was after- 
wards so little pleased with, that he retained only four of the number 
in his subsequent publications, and destroyed every copy of the volume 
that he could procure. 

In Septemoer 1760 he was appointed to the chair of Moral Pro- 
fessor in Marischal College, Aberoeen^ an office which he held, with 
credit to himself and benefit to his pupfls, for forty years. Though 
by no means a first-class metaphysician naturally, such were his dili- 
gence, his love of knowledge, and his attainments in general litera- 
ture, that within a few years he had prepared a course of lectures on 
moral philosophy and logio^ which in maiiy respects the English, at 
all events, prefer to those of Blair. His mode of illustrating abstract 
questions is fiinciful and attractive, and his style easy and graceful. 

In 1766 appeared the Judffment of Parity a twaddling poem, to 
prove the undoubted proposition that "virtue alone is happiness 
Delow." In the followmg year Dr. Beattie published some verses on 
the proposal for erecting a monument to Churchill in Westminster 
Abbey, the uncharitable asperity of Which induced Sir William 
Forbes to omit them from the author's collective works. There were 
particul^ subjects, as Caippbell says, on which Beattie's virtuous in- 
dignation was apt to be hysterical David Hume he would fain have 
Excluded from civil society. 

In 1770 appeared Beattie's great work, the Esmy on Truths the 
professed intention of which is to trace the several kinds of evidence 
and reasoning up to their first principles, with a view to ascertain the 
standard of truth, and explam its immutability. The work was 
received with the highest favour, abroad as well as at home; it 
passed through five large English editions in four years ; and it pro- 
cured for the author the degree of doctor of laws from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and from the king a pension of 200^. a year. 

Shortly afterwards, Dr. Beattie published anonymously the first 
book of The Minardy a poem designed to trace the progress of a poeti- 
cal genius, bom in a rude and illiterate age, from the first dawnings 
of j£ncy and reason, tiU he is capable of si:^porting the character of 
a minstrel. The author had at one time an idea of developing his 
hero, Edwin, in the character of a warlike 3>ard inspiring the valour 
of his countrymen against invaders; but this conception was not 
realised, happily for the homogeneity of the poem, which, as it 
stands, especially this first part, is one of the most agreeable descrip- 
tive pieces in the language. The second part appeared in 1774. 

On Beattie's return from London (1771), where he had been 
received with the greatest distinction, there was a proposition to 
transfer him from the University of Aberdeen to that of Edinburgh ; 
but he declined, from a morbid apprehension of the hostilities which 
he conceived he had aroused, in the minds of Hume and others, by 
his Emiy on Truth. At about the same time he declined the offers 
of several dignitaries of the English Church to give him preferment 
in the Establishment, lest the enemies in question should say he had 
written the essay with an eye to promotion. 
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Dr. Beattie published in 1776 a volume of essays, another in 1783, 
and the outline of his academical lectures in 1790. The latter por- 
tion of his life was embittered by domestic misfortunes. His wife 
became insane ; his two sons, promising young men, died ; and he 
Mmself, his health ajBfected and his spirits crushed by these calamities, 
seceded almost from society. In this melancholy condition death, 
which came to him on 18th August, 1803,. was areli^. 



CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
{Died 1806.) 

Charlotte Smith was the daughter of Nicholas Turner, Esq. of 
Stoke, near Guildford, and Bignor Park, in. Sussex j at which hitter 
seat, if not bom there, she passed many of her earliest years, amid 
scenery which later inspired her Muse, as it had nursed the fisincies of 
Otway and of Collins. Having married, before she was seventeen, 
Mr. Smith, a partner with her father in a mercantile establishment in 
London, the young wife was for a time torn from the fields and 
woods and river-banks she so loved, and lived in the narrow streets 
of the great city ; but aftar a time,^ her husband took a small house 
in the suburbs of London, whence again he removed, quitting com- 
merce, to a £Einn in Hampshire. In this situation, Mrs. Smith, who 
had now eight children, passed several anxious years ; her husband, 
an extravagant, reckless, adventurous man, living altogether beyond 
his means, and involving himenelf in inextricable difi^ulties by wild 
speculations in agriculture. She foresaw the storm that was gather- 
ing over her, but had no power to prevent it ; and she endeavoured 
to console her uneasiness by recurring to the Muse, whose first visit- 
ings had added force to the pleasures of her childhood. At length the 
storm broke ; and about the year 1781 Mr. Smith became an inmate 
of the King's Bench. His exemplary wife accompanied him there, 
and now applied the talents which had raised the enjoyments of her 
childhood, and soothed the sorrows of her later years, to the reUef of 
her family *s distress. She collected together what she deemed the best 
of her poems, and printed them {Elegiac Sormets and ot/ier Essays) ; 
and recommended to Bodsley and other publishers by the benevolent 
Hayley, they reached a second edition in the same year» Apparently 
by the proceeds of this publication, Mr. Smith wa& released from 
prison ; but new demands by the creditors soon drove him abroad, 
where, with his family, he remained for some months. Returning 
thence, the unhappy family took up their abode at Wolbeding in 
Sussex, where Mrs. Smith supported them by her literary exertions, 
translating a novel of Prevost, and a selection from the Causes GU^- 
bres, which she entitled The Romance of Real Life. Soon after this 
she was left to herself by a second flight of her husband abroad ; and 
she removed with her children to a small cottage in another part of 
Sussex, whese she published a new edition of her sonnets, with many 
additions, which aJSbrded her a temporary relief Here, too^ stimnr 
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lated by necessity, she ventured to try her powers of original compo- 
sition in another line of literature ; and in 1788 produced EmTtbelim^ 
or the Orphan of the Castle, a novel, whose simple energy of language, 
purity of sentiment, and exquisite delineation of scenery, created 
such wide popularity, that the publishers eageriy sought from its 
author that continuation of works in this class, which, despite a mind 
oppressed with sorrow and injuries, and hourly anxieties she sent 
forth, year after year, to the extent of no fewer than thirty-eight 
volumes. Besides these productions, Mrs. Smith wrote several beau- 
tiful little volumes for young persons : Rural Walks, Rambles Farther, 
Mirwr Morals, (fee. ; and a poem in blank verse, called TheEmigrarU, 
in addition to a second volume of sonnets. Family afflictions, be- 
sides those of a pecuniary nature, contributed to aggravate the tear 
and wear, bodily and mental, of this incessant labour ; and after a long 
and painful illness, this unhappy but most excellent lady died at Tel- 
ford, in Surrey, on 28th October, 1806. 



JAMES WOODHOUSE. 

{Circa 1737-1805.) 

James Woodhouse, a village shoemaker at Rowley, near Hales 
Owen, two miles from the Leasowes, became known to Shenstone as 
a humble votary of the Muses in 1761. Shenstone having found it 
necessary to prohibit that general access to his grounds, which had 
been abused, by the great vulgar and the small, into aggression, re- 
ceived from Woodhouse a poetical appeal for exemption from the 
prohibition, that so he might still refresh both body and mind amid 
the sweet scenery of the Leasowes. Shenstone, with characteristic 
good-nature, having ascertained the personal worth and the talent, 
so far as it went, of the applicant, not only admitted him to his 
grounds and to the use of his library, but encouraged his poetical 
aspirations ; and when these had assumed the form of a sufficient 
body of verse to form a volume, procured their publication. The 
volume was reprinted in 1803, at which time the author was living 
near Norbury Park, where he had found a kind friend in Mr. Locke. 
He died somewhere about 1805. His verses, which are of a domestic 
and pastoral kind, are recommended for their feeling and truth by 
Wordsworth and by Southey, who has given him a place in his 
volume on uneducated poets. 



JOHN WOLCOT. 
(1788-1819.) 

John Wolcot— better known as Peter Pindar — was bom at Dod- 
brooke, in Devonshire, in 1738, the son of a small yeoman. After 
an education commenced at Kingsbridge, continued at Liskeard, and 
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then at Bodmin, and completed, as to French, in Normandy, young 
Wolcot was articled to his uncle, a respectable surgeon and apothe- 
cary at Fowey in Cornwall, and acquired a very competent know- 
ledge of the profession, in the usual course of dispensing and practice 
at home, and walking the hospitals in London. In 1767, Sir William 
Trelawney having been appointed Governor of Jamaica, he accom- 
panied his excellency, with whom his family was in some way or 
other connected, to that island, in the capacity of physician to the 
household, having previously qualified himself for that especial dignity 
by obtaining the degree of M.D. at one of the Scotch universities. 
Soon after the arrival of the party in Jamaica, it was ascertained that 
the appointment for which Wolcot had left such comfort and such 
excellent prospects in England was likely to prove but an unprofitable 
affair ; whereupon, by a singularly snug arrangement, the medical 
Doctor got himself ordained by the Bishop of London, and received 
the colonial rectory, the vacancy of which had suggested the happy 
idea to the governor and his prot6ge, over their sangaree. The 
Reverend Br. Wolcot actually performed divine service several times ; 
but having a decided preference for shooting ring-tailed pigeons, 
and his clerk being an excellent shot, he, after a while, made an 
arrangement with the only negro who attended his church, which 
enabled him, at the small cost of an hebdomadal tenpenny-bit, to 
pretermit his spiritual function altogether, with the one exception of 
duly receiving the fees and other emoluments. 

Sir William Trelawney, however, died in 1768; and the Rev Dr. Wol- 
cot, heartily sick of Jamaica, was but too happy to return to England 
"with the widow. Immediately upon landing, he repaired to his uncle, 
who received him with open arms, and dying shortly after, left him 
2000^. In the following year Dr. Wolcot removed to Truro, where 
he practised as a physician for four years, and then, in consequence 
of a quarrel with the authorities, transferred his somewhat restless 
talents to Helston. Thence he went to Exeter, now accompanied 
by Opie the painter, whose talents he had discovered and developed, 
and whom, after a short stay at the Devonian capital, he took up 
to London, for the double purpose of introducing the artist to the 
London connoisseurs, and of pushing his own fortune in a sphere 
more congenial to his tastes than the Land's End. The talents and 
energy of Opie soon placed him in the position they merited ; and 
Wolcot, discerning in London men and manners ample food for the 
pungent humour that he had long been conscious of within, bade 
adieu to both physic and divinity, and turned professional satirist. 

Having himself a taste for art, which he had fostered with ^ome 
study and practice, his attention was naturally first directed to the 
painters of the day ; and he conceived the novel design of writing 
practical criticisms, or rather strictures, on the annual exhibition, 
then in its youth. He commenced, accordingly, with ^^ Lyric Odes to 
the Royal Academicians, for 1782, by Peter Pindar, Esq., a distant 
relative of the poet of Thebes, and laureate to the Academy." These 
were continued with great success commercially, and, let it be added, 
with no small discouragement to demeritous pretension, till 1785. 
They were then followed by the Lousiad, a mock-heroic poem of in- 
finite humour, the subject of which was the appearance on a royal 
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Bide-dish— just before noticed in the scandalous chronicle of the day 
—of an unwelcome intruder from the head of some royal cook. 
The great popularity of these and similar productions soon placed 
Peter on the road to fame and fortune. In 1792, if not earlier, the 
produce of his pen enabled him to effect a considerable purchase in 
the funds ; and next y^ar he secured an annuity for life of 250^., in 
a mode wMch presents itself as a delightfully effective moral retribu- 
tion upon the grant<H's. The imdue enjoyment of the good things of 
this life, among which, in the Doctor's estimation, old pine-apple 
rum occupied a prominent position, had brought on an asthmatic 
complaint, which threatened to carry the patient off forthwith. 
Messrs. Robinson, Golding, and Walker thereupon, with an eye to a 
good things repaired to the supposed moribund, and got him to trans- 
fer the copyright of his past works to them for an annuity of 250^., 
which included the refusal of his future compositions of the same 
class ; a stipulation rather matter of form, as these sly dogs fancied, 
than any thing else, for it was quite clear that the poor Doctor 
could not last another month. He did, however, last for twenty-six 
years after that; and though his Muse served him till within two 
jears of his death,, it was, after this arrangement, with intervals, 
'which became longer and longer. The booksellers, perfectly dis- 
gusted, tried to set aside the bargain into which their innocence had 
Been entrapped ; but law and equity sided with poetry, and Messrs. 
Walker and Co. had dolorously to dole out payment, quarter after 
quarter, year after year, till the deceiver died. Nay, more, each tri- 
mestrial afQiction was exacerbated to them by the bitter jocosities 
of Peter, who was wont, on such occasions, liberally to give them in 
a gratuitous sneer for themselves. These sarcasms at length became 
80 intolerable to Walker and Co., being of a nature not saleable, that 
a friend had to receive the money. 

In 1795, Wolcot, who had from early youth practised drawing, 
and even essayed oils, had a series of his landscapes engraved in 
aqua-tinta by Alkin, and published them, with poetical allusions, 
under the title of Picturesque Views. They are full of spirit. 

Towards the close of his life, Wolcot, in addition to his other 
physical infirmities, was afflicted with blindness ; under the pressure 
of which he withdrew almost entirely from society, passing, indeed, 
most of his time in bed, where, as he said, ''he had only a few 
ounces of blanket to support, instead of haying, as when up and in 
motion, to carry a load of eleven or twelve stone." He died, Janu- 
ary 14, 1819, at Montgomery's Cottage, Somers Town, in which he 
had resided for many years ; and was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Paul's, Covent Garden, close, at his own request, to the remains of 
Butler, whose genius he greatly admired. The bulk of his property 
went to an only sister, for he had never been married. His poems 
fill five octavo volumes. Though almost entirely on topics of the day, 
there are many of them that even now afford entertainment, from 
their keen observation and humorous exposition of those incidents to 
human nature which are of all time. 
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EDWARD THOMPSON. 

(1738-1786.) 

Edward Thompson was son of a merchant at Hull, in Yorkshire, 
where he was bom about 1738. He was educated at Beverley, under 
the Rev. Mr. Clarke ; and thence removed to Hampstead, under the 
care of Dr. Cox. He early embraced a maritime life, and in 1750 
sailed on a voyage to Greenland. In 1754 he was engaged on board 
an Indiaman, and became what is called ''a guinea-pig;" though 
other accounts say that he went to the East Indies with Sir Peter 
Dennis, on board the Dorsetshire, and was in the memorable action off 
Quiberon Bay. Bv his Sailors' Letters it appears he was at Madras, 
Ceylon, and Bengal, of which he has given descriptions, that show th^ 
accuracy of his observation and the cultivation of his talents. In 
1755 he returned to England ; where, in November, we find him on 
hoard the Stirling Castle in the Downs. In 1756 he sailed from 
Portsmouth to New York, and thence to Antigua ; and arriving the 
following year in England, he was promoted to be a lieutenant, and 
appointed to the Jason, which was sent over to Embden with Brude- 
nell*s regiment to reinforce the garrison. In 1758 he sailed in the 
Dorsetshire to Lisbon ; and in 1759, cruising between the Bay of 
Biscay and the chops of the Channel, was engaged in Hawke's cele- 
brated battle with Conflans. In 1761 he sailed in the Bellona. 

The peace that ensued left his active mind at leisure to cultivate 
literature. A poem of a temporary nature procured him the acquaint- 
ance of Churchill, whose Whig principles he strenuously cherished. 
At this time he lived in a small house in Kew Lane. In 1764 he pro- 
duced a poem called The Soldier ^ which was well received. He then 
retired for some time to Scotland, where he meditated a professional 
work, which he never executed. 

In 1765 he published The Courtezan, a poem, 4to, and The Demi- 
rep, a poem, 4to. In 1767 he produced his Sailors' Letters, written 
during his voyages in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, from 1754 
to 1769. In 1769 he commanded the TartufFe cutter, off the coast of 
Scotland. He had during this period written many political and 
dramatic pieces, which recommended him to the notice of Garrick ; 
and Qaorick, through his intimacy with Sir Edward Hawke, procured 
him a master and commander's warrant in 1771 ; and in the following 
year, Sir Peter Dennis, commanding in the Mediterranean, made him 
post in the Niger. But before this he had edited the works of 
Oldham, 3 vols. 1771 ; a collection of fugitive pieces called The Court 
^of Cupid; and a collection of bon mots, under tne title of ArUitophanes. 
In 1773 he brought forth The Fair Quaker, or the Humours of the 
Navy, a comedy, 8vo ; and in 1776 and in 1777 fitted for the stage 
two other pieces, not published. 

In 1773 he began, in concert with Mr. John McMillan, the West- 
minster Magazine, In 1777 he edited the works of Paul Whitehead, 
and in the same year the works of Andrew Marvel. In 1788 he 
edited a collection of fugitive pieces called The Muse's Mirror. 

But as soon as the war broke out with France, he was called away 
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from these peaceful occupations, being appointed in 1778 to the com- 
mand of the liycBTiia, lie was in Rodney's famous action off Cape 
St. Vincent, of which he brought home the intelligence ; and was 
soon afterwards appointed commander of an expedition against Deme- 
rara, which, with Berbice and Essequibo, surrendered without oppo- 
sition. He afterwards convoyed home a fleet of merchantmen from 
St. Eustacius. At the end of the war he was stationed on the coast 
of Africa. 

In 1785 he was appointed commander of the Grampus, and sent 
again to the coast of Africa, where he caught a fever, and died 
aboard that ship, Jan. 17, 1786 ; an event which filled his crew with 
universal lamentation, as they considered him a brave and skilful 
commander^ a friend and a father. 

But the merits by which Captain Thompson will be best known 
to posterity are his sea-songs, which are still on every sailor's lips ; 
more especially those three beautiful and affecting compositions, 
beginning " Loose every sail to the breeze," " The topsail shivers 
in the wind/* and "Behold upon the gallant wave." 



JAMES MACPHERSON. 

(1738-1796.) 

• I 

James Macpherson was bom at Kingushe, Invemesshire, in 1738. 
Being intended for the Church, he went through the requisite course 
of eoucation at Aberdeen. At the age of 20 he produced an heroic 
poem, called The Highlander, — a most abortive attempt. After leaving 
the University, he was for a time usher in the school of Ruthven, 
whence he removed to the family of Mr. Graham, of Balgowan, in the 
capacity of tutor. It was while attending his pupil (afterwards Lord 
Lynedoch) at the baths of Moffat that he showed to Mr. John Home, 
the author of Douglas, with whom he became acquainted there, the 
manuscript of what purported to be translations of Fragments of An- 
cient Gaelic Poetry, still handed down, from father to son in the 
Highlands, by oral descent, and which he characterised as at once 
replete with energy and with pathos. Mr. Home took the matter up 
zealously ; and by his influence Macpherson was enabled to publish a 
small volume of sixty pages, qvl\a\\q,^ Fragments of AncierU Poetry, 
translated from the Gadic or Erse language. The publication excited 
such attention in Scotland, that a subscription was actually effected 
to enable the translator of these interesting national monuments to 
make a tour in the Highlands, and collect further materials. The 
result, in 1762, was Fingal, an ancient epic poem in six books ; in 
1763, Temaa, another epic poem in eight books ; and in both instances 
a sale which brought infinite joy to the soul of Ossian's representative, 
who is said to have netted 1200^. from these productions. Indeed it 
is not surprising that the works should sell well. As Mr. Chambers 
observes, the possibility that, in the third or fourth century, among 
the wild remote mountains of Scotland, there existed a people ex- 
hibiting all the high and chivalrous feelings of refined valour^ gene- 
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irositj, magnanimitj, and virtue, was eminently calculated to excite 
astonishment ; while the idea of the poems being handed down by 
tradition through so many centuries, among rude, savage, and barba- 
rous tribes, was no less astounding. Many doubted, indeed others 
disbelieved; but a still greater number "indulged the pleasing sup- 
position that Fingal fought and Ossian sung." In 1764 Macpherson 
accompanied General Johnston to Pensacola as his secretary ; but quar- 
relling with his patron, returned home, settled in London, and became 
an active and successful politician : his pamphlets in defence of the 
administration — one of these in vindication of the taxation of America, 
and another on the opposition in Parliament, — being especially well re- 
ceived by the authorities, procuring for him directly a seat in Par- 
liament (for Camelford), and indirectly the appointment of agent for 
the Nabob of Arcot. His political services were. indeed those of the 
pen, for he did not speak in the House. 

Having, in various ways, realised a good fortune, Macpherson re- 
turned to his native place, where he purchased an estate called Raitts, 
which he new-namied Belleville, and where he died Feb. 17, 1796. 
His body was buried, by his own particular desire, in Westminster 
Abbey ; and 300^. were laid out, under his will, in the erection of a 
monument to his memory on his grounds of Belleville. '' The fierce 
controversy," writes Mr. Chambers, "as to the authenticity of the 
poems of Ossian, Dr. Johnson's dogged incredulity, and Macpherson's 
equally pertinacious silence, are circumstances well known." There 
seems to be no doubt that a great body of traditional poetry was float- 
ing over the Higlilands, which Macpherson collected and wrought up 
into regular poems. It would seem also that Gaelic manuscripts yf,ere 
in existence, which he received from different families to aid in his 
translation How much of the published work is ancient and how 
much fabricated, cannot now be ascertained. The Highland Society 
instituted a regular inquiry into the subject ; and in their report the 
committee state that "they have not been able to obtain any one 
poem the same in title and tenour with the poems published." De- 
tached passages, the names of characters and places, with some of the 
wild imagery characteristic of the country, and of the attributes of 
Celtic imagination, undoubtedly existed. The ancient tribes of the 
Celts had their regular bards even down to a comparatively late period. 
A people like the natives of the Highlands, leading an idle, inactive 
life, and doomed, from their climate, to a severe protracted winter, 
were also well adapted to transmit from one generation to another 
the fragments of ancient song which had beguiled their infancy and 
youth, and which flattered their love of their ancestors. No person, 
however, now believes that Macpherson found entire epic poems in the 
Highlands. ^ 



WILLIAM COMBE. 

(CiVca 1743-1823.) 

The parents of the author of The Tour of Doctor Syntax were per- 
sons in good circumstances, as appears by their sending their sqtx 
William to Eton, and in due time to Oidot^. XoMai% ^ws^^^^a. 
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however, materially assisted in his progress by the receipt of 16,000?. 
from a certain useful relation, Mr. Alexander by name, and by posi- 
tion an alderman of the city of London. Hereupon the future poet 
resolved to study for the law ; but he does not seem to have eflfected 
much in that profession. His handsome person and mental accom- 
plishments led him into a circle of acquaintance which obliged him 
to keep up an appearance far beyond his means. Our hero was popu- 
larly Imown among his gay associates as Duke Combe. Driven, at 
length, to extremities for want of money, Combe thought fit to adopt 
a red coat and a knapsack, and enlist in H.M. service. But at the 
first public-house he astonished his friends and the people by calling 
into play his literary accomplishments, much to the amazement 
of the bystanders, who stared when they heard a common soldier 
talk Greek. It so chanced that Roger Eemble was at the same 
town, with a band of strolling players; and the soldier and the actor 
soon shook hands, each finding in the other a pleasant companion 
and a congenial spirit. Soon siterwards the soldier disappeared, and 
'William Combe was next seen officiating as underwaiter in a Welsh 
tavern. But soon again the fame of French exploits seems to have 
fired the martial spirit in the breast of Combe, for he now entered the 
French army. But as continuity was not one of the leading charac- 
teristics of our poet, we next hear of him in a French monastery. 
Here the monks did all in their power to convert him to the true 
creed ; and good living was one of the chief, nay the chief ingre- 
dient in the charm which these pious brethren used to seduce the 
mind of the future poet. But he soon left French souls and French 
monks, and came to London. He had resolved to devote the rest of 
his life to literary pursuits ; the buoyancy of his humour had sobered 
down into an earnest application. 

Combe married twice. Of his first wife little is known ; his second 
was the nster of Cosway the painter* In 1806, and for some time 
after, he was employed on the Times newspaper. 

In 1808 his pecuniary difficulties brought him to the King's 
Bench, where he spent the last fifteen years of his life, and where he 
died in 1823. 

He wrote a good many pieces, chiefly satirical, and which, with the 
exception of the Tour, were published anonymously. These were : 

1. 'Clifton, a poem. 

2. A Satire on Sir James Wright. 

3. The Diaboliad. 

4. Lord Lyttelton's Letters. 

5. The Devil upon Two Sticks in London. 

6. History of the Thames. 

7. A Letter to the Duchess of Devonshire on Female Education. 

8. Letters from an Italian Nun to an English Nobleman, which purported 
to be a translation from Rousseau. 

9. The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque ; to which, owing 
to its extraordinary success, he afterwards added Parts II. and HI. 

10. Westminster Abbey. 
.11. History of Oxford. 

12. Dance of Death. 

13. History of the Public Schools of England. 

14. Dance of Life. 

15. Johnny Qu» Grenus. 
26, AmeUa'a Letters, 3ec, 
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Of all his works, however, the Tour of Doctor Syntax is the only 
one which has always met with the applause of the lovers of the 
homorous. But without knowing the contents of his other works, 
the titlee alone seem to evince a mind overflowing with humour, and 
leacfy to ei^joj the good things of this life till the last. 

'' 'Tis classical to be a scold ; 
For, as the ancient times record, 
Xantippe's tongue was like a sword : 
She was about my Dolly's a^e, 
And the known helpmate of a sage." 

H^e is consolation for scratches and hard words ! 



THOMAS LORD LYTTELTON. 

(1744-1779.) 

Thomas, only son of the first and celebrated Lord Lyttelton, was 
bom in 1744, succeeded his fether in 1773, and followed him to the 
grave in 1779; but without leaving any kindred memorial of virtues 
or accomplishments, his life being marked by incongruity, and his 
writings by indecorum. He was a meteor, says Lord Orford, whose 
rapid extinction could not be regretted ; and as remarkable, adds Dr. 
Anderson, for an early display as for a flagitious prostitution of great 
abilities. He attained no small consequence as a parliamentary 
speaker, and was appointed Chief Justice in Eyre, a place which his 
mtiier, with better pretensions, could never procure. One of his 
speeches in the House of Lords has been printed. Poems hy a young 
ifohleman of distinguished abilities, IcUdy deceased, 1780, are admitted 
to be Lord Lyttelton's. Two volumes of Letters, published in 1780 
and 1782, though attributed to him, are now consiaered spurious. 



WILLIAM HAYLEY. 

(1745-1820.) 

William Hayley was bom at Chichester in 1745 5 and after receiv- 
ing a part of his education at ELingston-upon-Thames and Eton, pro- 
ceeded to Trinity College, Cambri^e. iiter completing his studies 
there, he withdrew to the retirement of Eartham, in Sussex, where 
he enjoyed an estate, and where he applied all his leisure hours to 
the cultivation of literature. His first production was A Poetical 
Epistle to an EminerU Painter (Romney), 1788. In 1780 appeared 
his Essay on History, in three ^poetical) Ep%sdes to Edward OiMon. 
He next published his Triumphs of Tern/per, succeeded by an Essay 
on Epic Poetry, Triumphs of Afusic, and other poetical lucubrations. 
Mr. Hayley aLo wrote plays, of wluch, as of his poems, Lord Byron 
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In many marble-cover'd volumes view 

Hayley, in vain attempting something new ; 

Whether he spin his comedies in rhyme. 

Or scrawl, as Wood and Barclay walk, gainst time, 

His style in youth or age is still the same, 

For ever feeble and for ever tame. 

Triumphant first, see Temperas Triumphs shine, — 

At least, I'm sure they triumph'd over mine ; . 

Of Musics Trimnphs all who read may swear, 

That luckless music never triumph'd there." 

The most popular work that Hayley produced, — for his works, 
singularly enough, were popular, — next to the Triumpha of Temper, 
was a prose Essay on Old Maids, illustrated by a series of fictitious 
narratives, chiefly satirical. He also wrote a novel entitled Cornelia 
Sedley, or the Young Widow ; and in 1803 he published the Life and 
Correspondence of Cowper, in two volumes 4to. The death of a 
natural son', Thomas Alphonso Hayley, to whom he was warmly at- 
tached, induced him to remove from Eartham to Felpham, in the 
same county, where he died Nov. 12, 1820. 



MICHAEL BRUCE. 

(1746-1767.) 

Michael Bruce was bom at Kinneswood, in Kinrosshire, on the 
27th of March, 1746. His father was a poor weaver, with eight chil- 
dren; and little Michael was consequently necessitated to do his 
best, so soon as he could, to increase the family means, by tending 
cattle during the summer months. In the intervals of this occupation, 
however, — an occupation itself, as Mr. Chambers observes, benefiting 
the lad's learning as a poet, pursued as it was amidst scenery that 
overlooked Lochleven and its fine old ruined castle, — the elder 
Bruce, appreciating his son's taste for study, managed to send him to 
the school of Kinross ; and afterwards, when Michael had attained 
his fifteenth year, applied the entire amount of a small legacy he had 
received (11^. 2«. 2a.) to the placing him at the University of Edin- 
burgh, where the lad justified his father's pious confidence by the 
Progress he made in classical knowledge. He attended the University 
uring three sessions ; and then, to lighten for a while the charge 
upon his father and the other fnends who contributed towards his 
maintenance at college, accepted the teachership of the school of 
Gaimey Bridge, near Kinneswood, at a stipend of lU. He after- 
wards removed to that of Forest Hill, but with no higher remunera- 
tion ; and here, the schoolroom being low-roofed and damp, the 
poor young man, close cabined in, delicate from his birth, depressed 
by disappointment and anxiety, fell into a consumption, and was 
fain to seek once more his father's cottage, where he died, cheerfully 
resigned, on the 5th July, 1767, aged 21 years and 3 months. 
While at Forest Hill, he composed his poem of Lochleven, in which 
he thus adverts to his melancholy position : 
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" Amid unfertile fields, recording thus 
The dear remembrance of his native fields. 
To cheer the tedious night ;. while slow disease 
Prey'd on his pining vitals, and the blasts , 
Of dark December shook his humble cot." 

The Ode to Spring, the finest of his productions, was written beneath 
his father's roof, on the very threshold of death. On his pillow, 
after he had sunk to rest, was found his Bible, marked down at 
Jeremiah xxii. 10 : " Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him." 
.A monument was raised to his memory in Portmoak churchyard: 
very properly, no doubt ; but as to which, as to many other such 
memorials, it may be observed, that the cost, given to its object in 
life, would probably have saved him from his premature grave, and 
have enabled him richly to augment his country's literature. An 
edition of Michael Bruce's poems was published by his fellow-collegian, 
Logan, in 1770; another, for the benefit of his widowed mother, by 
Principal Baird, in 1807 ; and a third, with a very satisfactory bio- 
graphy, by the Rev. W. Mackelvie, in 1837. 



HECTOR MACNEILL. 

(1746-1818.). 

Hector Macneill, by occupation connected with a mercantile life, 
published in 1789 a legendary poem. The Harp; in 1795 a metri- 
cal morality, Scotland's Skaith, or the History o' WiU and Jean, — the 
object of which is to depict the calamitous effects of intemperance ; 
a descriptive poem, The Links of Forth, or a Parting Peep at the 
Carse of Stirling ; and some prose tales. He died at Edinburgh in 
1818. 



ANNA SEWARD. 
(1747-1809.) 

Anna Seward, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Seward, canon-residen- 
tiary of Lichfield, was bom in that city 1747, and was initiated in 
the affectation which characterised her entire career by being trained 
to " repeat the three first books of Paradise Lost before she was 
nine years old ;" and doubtless, also, to tell the unhappy auditprs, 
as she aft^rwards told the readers of her own productions, thai "she 
was at that age charmed with the numbers of Milton." The " Swan 
of Lichfield," as she was designated,— it is to be hoped, for the credit 
of the designation, as humorously as ludicrously, — ^not content with 
publishing in her lifetime a number of namby-pamby poems, invei- 
gled poor Sir Walter Scott into a literary correspondence ; and having 
worked him up into an adequate condition of endurance of the inflic- 
tion, bequeathed to him for publication three more volumes of her 
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execrable poetry. Some of her Letters, of which seven mortal vo- 
lumes were published under similar circumstances by Mr. Constable, 
are not, however, without spirit. 



JOHN LOGAN. 

(1748-178a) 



John Logan was bom, in 1748, at Soutra, Mid-Lothian, where his 
&ther rented a small farm. He was taught the first rudiments of 
learning at the school at Musselburgh, near Edinburgh. In 1762 
he proceeded to the University of Edmburgh, where he made great 
proficiency in the learned languages. His turn being to works of 
imagination, he found much that was congenial in a course of lec- 
tures read by Professor Stevenson, on Aristotle's Art of Poetry, and 
on Lon^us; and while these directed his taste, he applied his 
leisure hours to Homer, Milton, and other works of that high cha- 
racter. 

He produced several of his own minor pieces at the University, 
under the encouragement of Dr. Main, of Lord Elibank, and of Dr. 
Blair. On the recommendation of the latter, he became, in 1768, 
wivate tutor to young Sinclair, afterwards the eminent statist. 
Here, however, he did not remain long, but returned to Edinburgh 
to attend the divinity lectures, with a view to entering the Church. 

In 1770 he edited the poems of Michael Bruce, a youth who died 
at the age of twenty-one, after exhibiting considerable talents for 

Eoetry. In the volume, however, Logan inserted several pieces of 
is own, without specifying them ; a circumstance which gave rise 
to some controversy. 

In 1770 Logan was admitted a preacher ; and in 1773 accepted a 
pastoral charge at South Leith. Two years afterwards he took an 
active share, under the direction of the General Assembly, in that 
revision of the psalmody of the Scottish Church which was published 
in 1781. 

In 1779 he delivered, successfully, a course of lectures on the 
Philosophy of History, of which he published, in 1781, an analysis, 
entitled ElemeTvts of the PhUosophy of History^ and soon after an en- 
tire lecture, in the form of an ^Jssay on the Manners of Asia, 

In the same year appeared his Poems, which reached a second 
edition in a few months. This success induced him to complete a 
trjigedy he had been for some time preparing, entitled Eti/nnimede^ 
interdicted by the licenser for its poUtics, printed in 1783, and 
afterwards acted on the Edinburgh theatre, but which met with no 
extraoildinary applause, either in the closet or on the stage. 

Logan's parishioners began now to complain that his Hteraiy, and 
especially his dramatic studies, diverted him from his spiritual duties ; 
and that he indulged in potations, still more calculated to the same 
dereliction. The controversy assumed, at length, such a position, 
that Logan was induced to retire upon a small annuity. Coming to 
London in 1786, he for some time subsisted by furnishing articles to 
the English Review and other periodicals. He wrote also A Review 
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iifthe principal charges against Mr. Haaings, so able a vindication of 
that gentleman, that the publisher was proceeded against by the 
^en£ of the impeachment, but acquitted by the jury. Logan's 
health had been now for some time broken, and he died in Marl- 
borough-street, Dec. 28, 1788. 

Dr. Kobertson edited a volume of his sermons (1790), and a second 
in the following year. Both were very successful publications. Seve- 
lal other manuscripts were once intended for publication. Among 
tHese are his Lectures on History, and three or four tragedies. 

Logan's position among our minor poets is prominent ; his pa- 
thetic pieces are scarcely excelled by those of any other writer. 



AMHURST SELDEN. 
(Circa 1749.) 

Amhurst Selden is known as the author of a poem called Love 
"and Folly y published in April 1749, and which Mr. Campbell con- 
siders better than much that is generally condemned to obhvion. 



ROBERT FERQUSSON. 

(1750-1774.) 

Robert Fergusson was bom at Edinburgh 1750, the son of the 
accountant to the British Linen-Hall; Having been educated first 
at the high school at Edinburgh, and then at a grammar-school at 
Dundee, he obtained an exhibition at the University of St. Andrew's, 
where he distinguished himself as a youth of much promise. He 
was wilful, however, and insubordinate, and was at one time expelled 
as leader of an outbreak among the students ; but he was received 
back on the promise of future good behaviour. His father dying, and 
leaving no means behind him, Fergusson quitted college in a state of 
utter destitution ; he made his way on foot to Edinburgh, where he 
^arrived so exhausted with the fatigue of a journey for which his 
delicate frame was by no means calculated, that he underwent an 
illness which had nearly proved fetal. Shortly after his recovery he 
' obtained a clerkship in the Commissary clerk's office, which he after- 
wards exchanged for a clerkship in the Sheriff clerk's office. Here, 
instead of engrossing, he penned stanzas, the ability of which at- 
tracted attention, and procured for him invitations into society, the 
dissipations of which he was not of a temperament to resist. He 
became by degrees prostrated in body and mind from the effect of his 
debaucheries ; and finally, after long fits of penitence and religious 
despondency, went mad. It is related, that when committed to the 
receptacle of the insane, a consciousness of his dreadful fate seemed 
to come over him. At the moment of his entrance, writes Campbell, 
he uttered a wild cry of despair, which was re-echoed by a shout 
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from all the inmates of the dismal mansion, and left an impression of 
inexpressible horror on the friends who had the task of attending 
him. His mother being in extreme poverty, had no other mode of 
disposing of him. A remittance which she received a few days after, 
from a more fortunate son who was abroad, would have enabled her 
to support the expense of affording him attendance in her own house ; 
but the aid did not arrive till the poor maniac had expired (1774). 
Fergusson's works consist of several poems of considerable humour, 
in the Scottish dialect, the chief of which, The Farmer's Ingle, sup- 
plied the hint of the Cotter*8 Saturday/ Night to Bums, who esteemed 
the author with excessive partiality, and placed over his grave a head- 
stone inscribed with verses of appropriate feeling. 



THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

(1752-1770.) 

Thomas Chatterton was bom the 20th of November, 1752, the 
posthumous son of the master of the free school in Pyle-street, Bristol. 
At five years of age he attended the same school ; but improved so 
little, that his mother took him back. While under her care, his 
childish attention was, according to her account afterwards, engaged 
by the illuminated capitals of an old musical manuscript in French, 
which circumstance encouraged her to initiate him in the alphabet, 
and she afterwards taught him to read from an old black-letter 
Testament, or Bible. 

His next remove, at the age of eight, was to Colston's charity 
school. One of the masters, Philips, whom he has celebrated in an 
elegy, was himself a frequent writer of verses in the magazines, and 
habitually endeavoured to excite a degree of poetical emulation 
among his scholars ; but to this Chatterton appeared for some time 
indifferent. About his tenth year he began to read from inclination, 
sometimes hiring his books from a circuiting library, and sometimes 
borrowing them from his friends; and before he was twelve, had 
gone through about seventy volumes, principally history and divinity. 
Before this time he had composed some verses, particularly those 
entitled Apostate Will, which disclose, at that early age, a disposition 
to personal satire, and a consciousness of superior sense. 

In July 1767 he was bound apprentice to Mr. John Lambert, 
an attorney at Bristol, for seven years, in the capacity rather of 
servant than of pupil. His chief employment was to copy precedents, 
which frequently Ad not require more than two hours in a day ; and 
the rest of his time was filled up by the desultory course of reading 
which he had begun at school, and which embraced old English 
phraseology, heraldry, and miscellaneous antiquities. Of the two 
last he acquired enough knowledge to enable mm to create fictions 
capable of deceiving those who had none. His general conduct during 
his apprenticeship was decent and regukur. 

In the beginning of October 1768, the completion of the new 
bridge at Bristol suggested to him a fit opportunity for playing off 
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the first of his pnblic deceptions. This was an account of the -cere- 
monies on opemng the old bridge, said to be taken from an ancient 
manuscript, a copy of which he sent to Farley's Bristol Journal^ in a 
short letter signed Dunhelmus Bristoliensis. Such a memoir, at so 
critical a time, naturally excited attention; and Farley, who was 
called upon to give up the author, after much inquiry, discovered 
that Ohatterton had sent it. Chatterton was consequently interro- 
gated, probably without much ceremony, where he had obtained it. 
And here his unhappy disposition showed itself in a manner highly 
affecting in one so young, for he had not yet reached his sixteentn 
year, and aocordipg to all that can be gathered, had not been cor- 
rupted either by precept or example. " To the threats," we are told, 
** of those who treated l^im (agreeably to his appearance) as a child, 
he returned nothing but haughtiness, and a refusal to give any ac- 
count." By milder usage he was somewhat softened, and appeared 
inclined to give all the information in his power. 

The effect, however, of the mild usage was, that instead of all or 
any part of the information in his power, he tried two different fEiIse- 
hoods: the first, ^Hhat he was employed to transcribe the contents 
of certain ancient manuscripts by a gentleman, who had also engaged 
him to furnish complimentary verses inscribed to a lady with whom 
that gentleman was in love." But as this story was to rest on proo& 
which he could not produce, he next asserted, " that he had received 
the paper in question, together with many other manuscripts, ^m 
his &ther, who had found them in a large chest in the upper room 
over the chapel, on the north side of Bedcliffe church, founded in the 
fifteenth century by William Cannynge." 

Ohatterton's father, having a brother sexton of the church, had 
had free access to the coffer, and carried off, from time to time, 
parcels of the parchments which it contained, and had used to cover 
copybooks, <fec. with them. When he died, his widow carried what 
remained of them to her lodgings. Here the son, on his visits home, 
of course saw them ; and " one day," according to the statement in 
support of the Rowley papers, " his eye was caught by one of these 
parchments, which had been converted into a thread-paper. He found 
not only the writing to be very old, the character very different from 
common characters, but that the subject therein treated was different 
from common subjects. Being naturally of an inquisitive turn, he was 
very much struck with their appearance ; and, as might be expected, 
be^tn to question his mother what those thread-papers were, how 
she got them, and whence they came. Upon further inquiry, he was 
led to a full discovery of all the parchments which remained. The 
bulk of them consisted of poetical and other compositions, by Mr. 
Cannynge, and a particular friend of his, Thomas Rowley, whom 
Chatterton at first called a monk, and afterwards a secular priest of 
the fifteenth century." Such was the account which Chatterton gave 
of the matter. The imposture having been long since exposed, 
though not without infimte controversy, in which the learned made 
themselves, as usual in such cases, emmently ridiculous, the matter 
has lost well nigh all its interest. 

Those who desire to trace the wearisome maze, may be amply 
gratified in Dr. Gregory's Life of Chatterton. 
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Our unfortunate modem antique had an opportunity of acquiring 
the profession of medicine from Hr. Barret, a Bristol surgeon, whose 
local enthusiasm had rendered his wish a father to the thought that 
the Rowley poems were genuine ; but Chatterton was not a youth 
whom it was easy to benefit. He chose rather to employ his pen in 
essays, in prose and verse, chiefly of the satirical kind. He appears 
to have read the party pamphlets of the day, and imbibed much of 
their abusive spirit. In 1769 he was a very considerable contributor 
to the T(mn and Country Magazine, His ambition seems to have 
been to rise to eminence entirely by efforts of his genius, either in his 
own character or in that of some of the heroes of the Redcliffe chest, 
in which he was perpetually discovering a most convenient variety of 
treasure, with which to reward his admirers and secure their patron- 
age. Mr. Burgum, a pewterer of Bristol, maintains the authenticity 
of Rowley's poems, whereupon Chatterton rewards him with a pedi- 
gree from the time of William the Conqueror, allying him to some of 
the most ancient families in the kingdom ; and presents him with the 
■RomauTvt of the Cnyghte^ a poem written by John de Bergham, one 
of his own ancestors, about four hundred and fifty years before. In 
order to obtain the good opinion of his relation, Mr. Stephens of 
Salisbury, he informs him that he is descended from Fitzstephen, 
grandson of the venerable Od, Earl of Blois, and Lord of Holdemess, 
who flourished about the year 1095. 

The most remarkable of these pretended discoveries, however, is- 
sued in an application to one who was, for several reasons, not so 
easily to be deceived. This was Horace Walpole, who had not long 
before completed his Anecdotes of Painters, In March 1769, Chat- 
terton, with his usual attention to the wants or prejudices of the per- 
sons on whom he wished to impose, sent to Walpole a letter, offering 
' to furnish him with accounts of a series of great painters who had 
flourished at Bristol, and remitted also a small specimen of poems of 
the same remote era. Walpole, although he could not very rea- 
dily swallow " a series of great painters at Bristol," appears to have 
been in some measure pleased with the offer, and discovered beauties 
in the verses sent. He therefore returned a polite letter, desiring 
further information. Fancying from this letter that he had made a 
conquest, Chatterton forthwith transmitted to Walpole a rigmarole 
account of great treasures of ancient poetry that he knew of at 
Bristol, — ^whereof the verses already sent, and a further pastoral 
(Elinoure and Jv^d)^ accompanied this second letter, were specimens ; 
and expressed a desire that Walpole would procure him an appoint- 
ment where his aspiring genius might have elbow-room. 

Walpole thereupon consulted Gray and Mason ; and they at once 
pronouncing the specimens forgeries, he returned Chatterton an an- 
swer, in which he very handsomely advised him to stay where he was. 

Chatterton, in a peevish letter, desired the manuscripts to be 
returned, as they were the property of another. There was some 
delay, owing to Walpole's absence at Paris ; but the poems were then 
transmitted, in a blank cover. This proceeding may well seem, to 
us, not very courteous or very kind towards poor Chatterton, on the 
part of Walpole ; but, on the other hand, Chatterton had exposed 
himself to contumely by his detected imposture; and certainly, as the 
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a&ir happened two years before the young man died, which two years 
he had resided with much encouragement in London, and according 
to his own account was within the prospect of ease and independence, 
it was altogether unfair to hold Walpole up, as was done, to public 
indignation as the cause of Chatterton's death. About this time 
(1769) Chatterton is said to have become an Atheist ; but the charge 
is not clearly made out^ any more than another charge advanced 
against him with " the malice of a fiend," that " his profligacy was 
at least as conspicuous as his abilities." It is certain that while at 
Bostol his moral conduct incurred no reproach, and there is no proof 
that in London he practised any gross debaucheries. He is known, 
on the other hand, to have practised at least one rule of temperance, 
that of diet. 

One effect of his infidelity is said to have been to render the idea 
of suicide familiar to his mind ; but this idea he had frequently pro- 
pounded, before he left Bristol, with the view, in several instances, 
at all events, of exacting money, or other immediate object he had in 
view, from the aroused feelings of those to whom he announced the 
threat. For example, he got Mr. Lambert, his master, to cancel his 
apprenticeship by a menace of this kind ; and it was after effecting 
this object tnat he repaired to London, in the full confidence of a 
man who has laid his plans in such deep wisdom that he thinks it 
impossible they should fail. His programme was, to try his fortune 
with his pen ; if that failed, to turn methodist preacher ; and if that 
did not succeed, to shoot himself. 

His first attempts in the metropolis, under the first class of expe- 
riments, were verses of the political kind, satires against the admi- 
nistration. In March 1770 he wrote a poem called Kew OardenSy part 
of which only has been published; but enough to show that he had 
been supplied by some patriotic preceptor with the floating scandal of 
the day against the Princess Dowager of Wales and Lord Bute, and 
against other statesmen. He contributed to various magazines and 
newspapers, wrote songs for the public gardens, and was for some time 
comparatively affluent, and able to send money to his mother and 
sister. He became acquainted with Wilkes and Beckford, then lord 
mayor ; but as these patriots were readier with their promises than 
their purse, Chatterton, it is said, had some thoughts of writing for the 
ministerial party. About July, however, something or other occur- 
red, in his mind or his affairs, that cast him once more into gloomy 
despondency. Removing from Shoreditch to the house of a Mrs. 
Angel, a sackmaker in Brook-street, Holbom, he laid aside his lite- 
rary occupations, and conceived the plan of going out to AMca as a 
navy surgeon's assistant. He had picked up some smattering of sur- 
gery from Mr. Barret, and now requested that gentleman's recom- 
mendation ; upon Mr. Barret's very naturally declining this respon- 
sibility, Chatterton was extremely indignant. He would not, how- 
ever, return to literature, and in his morbid pride became desperate. 
The short remainder of his days was spent in dire destitution. On 
the day preceding his death he refused with angry impatience the 
offer of his kind-hearted landlady to share her dinner with him, tell- 
ing her abruptly that he was not hungry, although at the time he 
had not eaten any thing for several days. On th^ ^6^Vi q1 k^^gjis^^ 
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1770, he was found dead, in oonsequence of having swallowed arsenic 
in water, or some preparation of opium. He was buried in a shell, 
in the cemetery of Shoe-lane workhouse. Previous to this rash act 
he appears to have destroyed all his manuscripts, as the room when 
broken open was strewed with scraps of paper. 

" I cannot find in Chatterton's works," writes Hazlitt, no grudg- 
ing critic, '^ any thing so extraordinary as the age at which they were 
written. They have a facility, vigour, and knowledge, which were 
prodigious in a boy of sixteen, but which would not have been so in 
a man of twenty. He did not show extraordinary powers of genius, 
but extraordinary precocity. Nor do I believe he would have done 
better had he Uved. He knew this himself, or he would have 
Uved." 



JOHN FREDERICK BRYANT. 

(1753-1791.) 

John Frederick Bryant, the son of a journeyman house-painter 
in Market-street, Westminster, was bom there in 1753. He passed 
much of his early childhood at Sunbury, with his mother's parents, 
labouring-people there ; but in 1760 went to Bristol, his father re- 
turning to this his native city for the purpose of resuming his former 
trade of tobacco-pipe maker. After a year's dame-schooling, he was 
kept at home to pack pipes, an occupation allowing him much lei- 
sure, which he employed in reading, first abridgments of the Bible, 
then the Bible itself, and then some old story-books, '^ of giants, fai- 
ries, magicians, and heroes performing impossibilities, which were 
part of the lumber of a set of dusty shelves in his father's house, and 
which he then preferred by far to any history or narrative that wore 
the face of truth." At ten years old, when he was learning to write, 
he tried to make verses, his earliest inspiration being the turnspit 
dog of the establishment. His father, for a time, encouraged his 
efforts in poetry, and promoted, having himself some skill therein, 
his studies in music; but the American war reducing the elder 
Bryant to poverty, and rendering the family more dependent than it 
had been upon the personal labour of its members, the poor lad 
became censured for attending too much to his books and too little 
to his work ; and at last was forbidden to read at all, except on Sun- 
days, His mother djdng, his father's temper growing more and more 
soured by sorrow and poverty, and his own disinclination to his 
father's occupation becoming confirmed, he ran away to London, in- 
tending to go to sea; but he could get no employment in that career, 
and was fain, for a time, to pick up a precarious livelihood in the 
occasional service of a pipe-maker at Woolwich. He then, for two 
years, worked a^ a hodman, the hard labour of which occupation, in- 
stead of prostrating his previously weak health, as he had appre- 
hended, gave him physical strength, and cheered his spirits ; so that 
he applied some of his leisure hours to stringing together rhymes, 
mostly of a jocose or satirical kind. One of the satires served hun an 
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ill-tum ; an opportunity presented itself of entering upon business as 
a pipe-maker, and the few pounds necessary for the purpose were 
forthcoming, when, unluckily, the owner of the shop contemplated, 
calling to mind some severe strictures that Bryant had composed 
and uttered against him, refused to let him have the premises. 

He then got engaged in a privateer; but after a fortnight's ser- 
Tiee, the captain found out that he was shortsighted, and discharged 
him accordingly. After some adventures with a press-gang, he made 
his way to Bristol, where, his father being dead, he set up a small 
pipe-making business of his own, increasing his circle of customers by 
the aid of the Muses ; that is to say, by composing and singing songs 
2^ several convivial meetings which he frequented, and the members 
of which naturally bought all their tobacco-pipes of so agreeable a 
c(Hnpanion. He now married an industrious young woman, who 
tpok her full share in the rising business, wholly attending to it on 
the two days in each week when it was his custom to hawk his pipes 
about the country. All this time he continued to compose verses ; 
and his verses, after a while, turned to very good account. An acci- 
dental circumstance brought him, at Cardiff, under the notice of a 
traveller, who hearing him sing some of his songs to the company in 
the tap-room, offered to carry him over the Channel in a boat he had 
specially engaged, on condition that he enlivened the passage with a 
continuation of his melodies. On their way, Bryant happening to 
mention that the verses he sang were his own, the traveller, whose 
name is not recorded, upon further ascertaining that our bard's pre- 
sent occupation was dangerous to his eyes, conceived an interest in 
him, and on his arrival in London enabled Bryant to remove thither, 
and to set up in business as a stationer, bookbinder, and printseller. 
In this capacity he published, in 1787, a collection of his verses, a 
volume thin in bulk, but which Mr. Southey has not thought un- 
worthy of his favourable notice. 



GEORGE CRABBE. 

(1754-1832.) 

' George Crabbe wqa bom at Aldborough, in Suffolk, on Christmas 
five, 1754. His father, the local collector of salt-duties, managed, 
out of his limited means, to give his son a fair education, and, when 
he had reached his fourteenth y^r, to article him to a surgeon. The 
poet's own first outset in life was as a medical man, at Aldborough ; 
but making no progress towards success, he soon abandoned the pur- 
suit, and proceeded to London '^ to better himself,'' by taking service 
with the publishers. He had ah-eady composed some poetical pieces, 
which he considered would, of course, produce a large sum before his 
i^oney-capital, 3^., should be exhausted. He proffered these essays 
to several publishers, who, of course, rejected them. In the same 
year, however, he wrote a poetical epistle to the authors «£ tVi^ I«fWi- 
dm Eeview, and this a publisher xn edctremu coaaeii^ift^ V^ ^ivss^« 
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The epbtle was not taken in by the public, and its cost probably 
turned the weight of the scale against the unluckj bibliopole, who 
fitiled immediatelj afterwards. The case of the young poet seemed 
desperate : he tried the effect of epiatleB, in proae, upon the premier, 
Lora North, upon the chancellor. Lord Thurlow, upon half a dozen 
noblemen ; bnt to no purpose : he did not even realise answers to his 
letters. In a condition of mind closely bordering upon the frantic, 
he wrote to Edmund Burke; laid l^s desperate case before him, and 
modestlj expliuned the grounds upon which be had ventured to 
raise the project of making his waj as an author. The appeal to the 
man of genius was miccessful. Burke at once received the yonng 
man into his own house, introduced him to his friends, and, under 
their auspices, Crabbe wrote The Library (1781). There was no 
difficulty m finding a publisher for a poem by the fnend of Mr. 
Biu^e, and as little in getting it favourably noticed by the critics. 




Lord Thurlow, too, now discovered that Mr. Ciabbe had merit, and, 
inviting him to breakfiist, he presented him with 100?. What wsa 
still more to the purpose, he encouraged him to enter the church, 
vrhich Crabbe forthwith proceeded to do. On attaining orders, he 
became for a while curate of his native place, which, however, he 
eoon quitted for Belvoir Castle, the steady friendship of Burke having 

E cured for him the appointment of chaplain to the Duke of Rut- 
d. The ViSaffe, which appeared in 1783, having undergone the 
previons revision of critics no less importtuit than Burke and Pr. 
Johnson themselves, established the poetical position of its author. 
Many of its telling pictures, that, specially among others, of the 
Anab WoiUiouse, leproduoed in tiie various periodicals, extended 
tbepoet'a name and fiune ; Lord Ihuilo^ ^ve blm tvro small livings, 
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ikt amaller, poluipB, in order to give pungeiu^ to the cha&oellor*a 
aoeomptuijiiig jocogit7, stamped, of course, with a round oath, that 
oar. poet was " as like Parson Adams as twelve to a dozen." Having 
now two livings, Crabbe inferred that he should have living for two, 
and he thereupon married a girl to whom he had been for some time 
mgBged, a neighbour in Suffolk. With a view to contingencies, he 
fiuther obtained from the Buke of Rutland, in substitution of his 
dmplainof, the curacj of Stathem, near Rutland, where he lived for 
fbnr jears, removing then to another living, one of two with larger 
reronues which were bestowed upon hire, in the Vale of Belvoir. 
He produced no further poetr; for sevenu years, but was doubtless 
c(dleoting materials. His life, meanwhile, was tranquil and happy. 
His son, in the escellent biography prefixed to Crabbe's oollaotod ■ 
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works, thus describes his father at this period : " Out of doors he 
had always some object in view— a flower, or a pebble, or his note- 
book in his hand ; and in the house, if he was not writing, he w«b- 
reading. He read aloud Tety often, even when walking, or seated 
by the side of his wife in the huge, old-fashioned one-horse chais^ 
heavier than a modem chariot, in which they were usuallyconveyed 
on their little exourKons, and the conduct of which he, from awk- 
wardness and absence of mind, prudently relinquished to my mother 
on all occasions." In 1807 one result of this long meditation ap- 
peared in the form of the ParwA Ra/Uter, a social poem, winch 1^ 
previously undergone the critical auperviaion of Mr. Fox, and which 
WM received with extensive popularity. In three years afterwards he 
published 3^ BOTwf?A,apoem of the BaBieciaBa-,MiAta-\Wi3.>\os.T;<)l*» 
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in Verse, In 1814, his former patron, the Duke of Rutland, recog- 
nised the merit and utility of these pix)ductions, by presenting their 
author with the living of Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, the value of 
^hich approached 8006. per annmn. In 1819, his Tales of the EciU 
were published by Mr. Murray, who gave Orabbe no less a sum 
than 3000^. for the copyright of this and the poet's previous works. 
Mr, Orabbe died at Trowbridge, February 3, 1832 ; and a monument 
was erected to his memory by the parishioners, to whom his unaf- 
fected virtues and his unostentatious talents had endeared him. 
That these talents were considerable, and that the end proposed by 
the poet was the public good is certain ; there was, however, some 
twist in Orabbe's imagination, which rendered the form of his works 
any thing but attractive. 



GREGORY LEWIS WAY. 

(1766-1799.) 

Gregory Lewis Way, bom in 1756, was educated at Eton, whence 
he removed to Oxford^ and then entered himself of the Temple. Suc- 
ceeding to a small paternal fortune, he sought no accession to it by a 
profession, or otherwise ; but man^ing^ retired to his seat in Essex, 
where he spent the remainder of hk brief life in tranquil enjoyment. 
He conceived that happiness is the only rational object of pursuit ; 
and he believed that the means of happiness are to be found in the 
practice of religion. The history of that religion, therefore, the means 
by which it was established, the evidence on which it rests, the 
hopes it holds out, the duties it inculcates, and the opinions of its 
different sectaries, became the objects of his constant studies and daily 
meditation. His principal amusement was literature, and particu- 
larly poetry ; and from this choice of occupations and amusements he 
acquired such a constant flow of cheerfulness, as a life of more activity, 
and a greater variety of resource, often fails to produce. He was not 
only a reader of poetry, but applied himself with considerable effect 
to its composition ; producing, in conjunction with his friend Mr. 
Cteorge Ellis, a metrical translation of a number of the Fabliaux^ or 
tales collected in French, by M. Legrand, enriching the translation 
with many very valuable notes and illustrations. Mr. Way died, 
after a short illness, on 26th of April, 1799. 



ANN YEARSLEY. 
(1766-1806.) 

In 1784, some verses wera commended to the notice of I^Oss 
Hannfih More, as the production of a poor woman, who sold milk 
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hom door to door. The verses struck this benevolent lady as 
breathing, in however incorrect a form, the genuine spirit of poetry. 
and were rendered still more interesting to her '' by a certain natum 
and strong expression of misery, which seemed to fill the head and 
mind of the author." Upon inquiry, she found that the humble poetess 
-—an entirely illiterate woman, except that her brother had taught her 
to read — ^had, not long before, been, with her own &mily, a husband 
and six children, and an aged brother, on the brink of starvation, 
when they were rescued by a kind-hearted gentleman of the neigh- ' 
bourhood, Mr. Yaughan. The relief, however, had come too late to 
serve the mother, and her death had '^ left a settled impression of 
sorrow on her daughter's mind." Hannah More, finding the young 
woman worthy of her support, procured the publication, by sub« 
scription, of a small volume of her poems, having previously corrected 
their lesser inaccuracies of expression. A sum of 3501. was realised 
by this means ; but a difference between the authoress and her bene- 
laictor as to the disposition of this little fortune arose, and Hannah 
More, naturally enough, withdrew from all connection with Mrs, 
Tearsley and her affairs. To the fourth edition of her poems, in 1786» 
the authoress prefixed a vindication of herself from the charge of in- 
gratitude ; but she certainly appears to have acted towards Hannah 
More with at least great petulance. A second collection of poems 
was published, by subscription, in 1787; and the authoress made an' 
unsuccessful attempt to establish a circulating library at Bristol Hot 
Wells. In 1791, a tragedy from her pen, called Earl Ooodminy was '• 
acted at the Bath and Bristol Theatres, with no great effect. Her 
last production was a novel, not completed, called Tke Royal CaptiveSy 
founded on the story of the Man of the Iron Mask. Her reason for 
publishing the work incomplete was, she says, '^ a desire that the 
world may speak of me as I am, while I have power to hear. The 
clouds that hang over my fortunes intervene between me and the 
public; I incessantly struggle to dissipate them, and feel these 
struggles vain, and shall drop in the effort." The tone of this pre- 
£ax», and, indeed, that of her unhappy and most unjustifiable quarrel 
with Hannah More, may be considered as foreshadowing the insanity 
that afflicted her for some time before her death, which occurred ai^ 
Melksham in 1806. Undue disappointment, the reaction of undue 
expectations, doubtless contributed much to the calamity. Mr.' 
Southey writes of her — ^^ with extraordinary talents, strong feelings, - 
and an ardent mind, she never produced a poem which found its way 
into any popular collection ; and very few passages can be extracted 
from her writings which would have any others value than as in- 
dicating powers which the possessor knew not how to employ." 



WILLIAM GIFFORD, 

a756-1826.) 



William Gifford, descended from a respectable Devonshire fmiily, 
which in his Other's time had &llen into decay, was bom a^ A&bJai<a3^ 
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ton, April 1756. His parents djdng while he was yet a child, his ' 
god&ther hound him apprentice to a shoemaker ; hut his intellectual 
aspirations induced him to seize a few opportunities that presented 
themselves for improving the trivial education that had been pre- 
viously provided for him ; and a few crude verses of his composition 
attracting the attention of Mr. Cookesley, a benevolent surgeon of the 
place, that gentleman, by means of a subscription among his friends, 
raised a sum of six pounds, which was employed to free the imwilling 
shoemaker's apprentice from his bondage, and to maintain him for a 
few months, while the education he needed progressed. That pro- 
gress was so satisfeu^toiy, that his patrons renewed their contributions, 
and thus enabled the young aspirant to remain at school for another 
year. In another year, the kindness of Mr. Taylor, of Denbury, pro- 
cured for Gifford the place of Biblical Reader at Exeter College, the 
remuneration for which, with some aid from his friends at Ashburton, 
sufficed for a time to maintain him ; and his means were, later, in- 
creased by his receiving pupils, which the liberality of the college 
authorities enabled him to do. One of those casual circumstances, 
which, occurring to men of tact, lead on to fortune, introduced young 
Oiflfbrd to Earl Grosvenor, who, upon hearing his story, imdertook 
his present support and future establishment, and meantime received 
him as a friend and companion into his house. He afterwards ac- 
companied Earl Grosvenor*s eldest son two successive tours on the 
continent. During his residence with Earl Grosvenor, Mr. Gifford 
seems to have been principally occupied in his translation of Juvenal^ 
which was, however, preceded in publication by his well-known 
Baviady a paraphrase on the first satire of Persitbs, which appeared in 
1794. This poem, the first which called him into general notice, was 
directed against the Delia Crusca school of poetasters. In 1794 ap- 
peared the Mceviady a satire ofthe same class, in imitation of the 
tenth satire ofthe first book oi Horace; in which, although equally 
personal, he is certainly less imnecessanly virulent. Following up a 
tine of composition so congenial with his temper and talents, he 
published in 1800 his EpMe to Peter Pindary an attack wiiich 
Drought him little beyond disquiet ; the laughter of the one satirist 
being quite as formidable as the gall of the other. Wolcot was also 
an uruscrupulous man, and could advert to the personal character of 
patrons as well as clients, and suggest motives and employments, in 
a species of bauter between jest and earnest, of a more annoying na- 
iiure than even direct accusation. In 1802 Mr. Gifford sent out his 
principal work, his English version of Juverudy which production en- 
grossed the greater part of his life, received the correction of his 
friends, and was sent into the world with eveiy possible advanta^, 
headed by a dedication to the late Earl Grosvenor, '^ with admiration 
of his talents and virtues." Contemporaneously with his publication 
of the Baviad and Mceviady Mr. Gifford became editor of the Anti- 
Jacobin; a periodical now chiefly remembered as the periodical ve- 
hicle of the polished, keen, and playful wit of Messrs. Canning, EUis, 
and Frere. The most remarkable circumstance attendant upon this 
part of the political partisanship of Mr. Gifford consists in the fsust, 
that much of the satire which he thus conducted was levelled at men 
who afterwards became his coadjutors, and whom he was subse- 
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quently called upon to support against the ridicule so justly due to 
writers who embrace the two extremes of opinion, and are equally 
intolerant in both of them. In 1805 he published his edition of 
. Ma^slnger^ an able performance, but exhibiting his usual acerbity in 
respect to the failures of former commentators. In 1816 he gave to 
the world his edition of Ben Jonson^ in his annotations on whom he 
exhibits the same acuteness and industry as in Mas^ng&r. His ver- 
sion oi Perseus did not make its appearance imtil 1821; subsequently 
to which, in addition to his labours as editor of the Quarterly aevieWy 
he completed an edition of the plays of Ford, and commenced the 
'dramas of Shirley, which were nearly finished at the time of his 
decease. 

When the success of the Edinburgh Review ^ on a new and seardi- 
Ing plan of political and critical severity, suggested the notion of a 
counterpoise in a journal of similar pretensions, but of opposing party 
opinions, under the title of the Quarterly Review^ Mr. Qifford, who 
is said to have proposed the undertaking, was intrusted with its 
management. The experiment was tried ; and being countenanced by 
the side in power, by a considerable portion of clerical influence, by 
liberal conduct in a pecuniary sense, and by an able list of con- 
tributors, it fully succeeded. From this time, the influence and 
celebrity of Mr. Gifford may be deemed established; nor were his 
services as a party man forgotten by those who could reward thetti, 
as he possessed what may be deemed two sinecures, being comptroller 
of the lottery at a salary of 600^. per annum, and paymaster of the 
band of (Gentleman Pensioners at 300?. per annum. What is chiefly 
• to be regretted in his conduct as editor of the Quarterly Review, was 
■the inexcusable fault of judging every species of composition by the 
known or presumed politics of the author. However that might be 
supported by precedent, in regard to works more or less connected 
with political opinions, it had seldom before been extended to pro- 
ductions of every class, on the principle of a literary proscription. 
Ko man had a finer tact in the discovery of the bad or weak points of 
a writer whom it was an object to run down, or could expose them to 
ridicule and reprobation with more acrimonious felicity. Whatever 
the merit, design, or subject of a work, if its author were known to 
be of opposing principles or opinions to those supported in the review, 
it had to encounter the ordeal of this perverse and dishonest ingenuity. 
On such occasions, every little error, slip, or inaccuracy, was selected 
for display ; eveiy beauty concealed ; the general design and scope of 
the wnter either disguised or omitted ; and the whole of a really pro- 
mising or meritorious performance treated as if it were one chaos of 
error or defect. Some striking examples of this injustice did not 
serve to heighten either the critical or moral character of Mr. Gifford, 
while living ; and connected with more than one piquant anecdote 
and stinging exposure, one of the most crushing of which was Hazlitt's 
masterly Letter to Gifford, they will be long remembered to his dis- 
advantage. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Mr. Gifford was the author 
of a few pleasing poems, one of which, commencing, " I wish I waS 
where Anna lies," although a loan both in thought and expression, has 
been generally and deservedly admired. He was not, however, a poet 
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in the more loffy ahd imaginative sense of the term. Looking at 
his origin, and primitive disadvantages, William Gifford must, 
nevertheless, be alwavs regarded as a highly-gifted and extra- 
ordinary man; and the history of his lite affords another me- 
morable example of the occasional mastery with which strong 
natural powers can free themselves from the trammels of untoward 

• circumstances, and acquire the pre-eminence which is justly due 
to them. 

The death of this literary veteran took place on Sunday, the 
31st December, 1826, at his house in James Street, Buckingham Gate. 
His salary of 1500Z. per annum as editor of the Quarterlt/ Review, his 
sinecures, the remuneration received for his various literary labours, 

•and a pension, it is said, of 400^. per annum from his foi^^er pupil, 

.iBarl Grosvenor, enabled him to die rich. 



WILLIAM SOTHEBY. 

(1767-1883.) 

William Sotheby, eldest son of Colonel Sotheby of the Guards, was 
bom in London, 9th November, 1767; and after receiving his educa- 
;tion at Harrow, obtained a commission in the 10th Dragoons. He 
did not, however, remain long in the army ; for in 1780 he purchased 
Bevis Mount, near Southampton, where he resided in intellectual 
retirement until 1791, when he removed to London, in order to en- 
joy the literary and scientific society of which that capital is the focus. 
He had already made himself known by several translations from the 
minor Greek and Roman poets, and by a metrical description of a 
pedestrian tour he had made through Wales. His translation of Wie- 
land's Oberouy by its fidelity and elegance, procured for him the 
grateful encomiums of the amiable author. 

The glorious victory of Nelson, in which Mr. Sotheby felt more 
than common interest, his son Charles having been on board the 
Alexander during the action, as a midshipman, gave rise to the short 
but spirited poem, The Battle of the Nile (1799). In 1800 appeared 
Mr. Sotheby s well-known translation of the Oeorgics, In 1801 his 
love of the fine arts prompted him to address to his friend Sir 
George Beaumont '^ a Poetical Epistle on the Encouragement of the 
British School of Painting." In 1802 was published uie tragedy of 
Orestes, on the model of uie ancient Greek drama, acoompani^ by a 
mask entitled Htum de Bourdeaux, founded on the poem of Oberon, 
and interspersed with many elegant songs, adapted to the music of 
Viotti. 

The formation of a volunteer corps in his district, in which he 
took an active part, diverted him from literature for some time ; but 
in 1807 he published a sacred poem, in blank verse, entitled Sa^. 
In 1810 appeared Constance de CastiUe, a metrical poem in ten cantos, 
on the model of Marmion; JuHan, or the Confession, a tragedy, 
which had been represented at Drury Lane, was published, with three 
other poems, in 1814. 
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A journey tlirough Fnnce, Switzerland, Italy, and Oenmmy, in 
ISIG-IT, afforded to Mr. Sotheby's highly-refined mind the matenata 
for a series of graceful poema, which wen, in 1826, collected and 
pnhlished under the title of Italv, One of the poems in this to- 
Inme, Jtelroipect, narrates, in touching atrainf, the aucceariTe affic- 
tiona which, in the aucceaaive deaths of the author's eldest and third 
Bona, had darkened the otherwise happy courae of hia ttanqtiil ex- 
istence. 

On ihe 4tb September, 1830, iir. Sotheby, then past seventy 
jeftTS of age, completed hia masterly transbtion of the Jliad; and in 
July 1S32 he finiebed that not less vigorous one of the Oihitey. 

Thia excellent man and most agreeable poet died in London OS 
the 30th December, 1833, in the 77th year ofliis age. 



BOBERT BURNS.* 
(1759.1798.) 
Robert Bums was bom on the 25th of Januaiy, 1769. Hia father, 
A^lliam Bumess (so he spelt his name), was acarcely a flourishing 
man. Circomatances had compelled him to enter the serrice as gar- 
dener, ice., of Crawford of Doonside, Fergusson of Dunholm, and an.- 
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other gentlemi 

■ Abridged from a momoir hj Edmund Fonter Blanebard. 
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His seven acres were situated near the bridge of Doon, and his 
residence was a clay cottage, built with his own hands. Here Robert 
was bom. A few days after his birth, a part of the dwelling was 
blown down during a storm ; and Bums always said, that this un- 
propitious commencement had influenced his passions, and that he 
.was irresponsible for the result. The f&ther had seen *^ better days," 
and came of a good stock. He was an honest, God-fearing man, of 
some education too. His constant object was to bring up his family 
in the same spirit, — he succeeded : and though in extreme poverty, 
they alwavs bore a higher reputation than their neighbours. Thus 
Bums had many advantages. At the age of six, his fiEither sent him 
to school ; and he was soon noticed for his proficiency in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. With his younger brother Gilbert he al»> 
studied under Mr. John Murdock, a youns man who was engaged by 
six families for the education of their children. But when Bums 
was crowing up, his labour was so necessanr to his father, that he 
coula find but little time for study. As usual amongst the peasantry, 
the father established a sort of class in the evening after work, im- 
parting the knowledge he possessed in a familiar and practical man- 
ner, which impressed it on the memory. Some years afterwards. 
Bums had " a fortnight's French" — a rather melancholy affair the 
readers of his letters will find. He also attempted Latin ; but little 
came of it. 

In addition to these decidedly educational steps, he had picked up 
a considerable amount of 'legendary lore," and read a few books. 
In 1767 the family removed to a small farm (Mount Oliphant), 
near to his former nursery, and here it was that Robert's practical 
ability displayed itself. Though so young, he could do the work of a 
regular labourer — and did it. The great exertion, and inguficienetf 
cf foody weakened his constitution veiy much. Mr. Chambers says, 
" Externally, the consequences appeared in a stoop in the shoulders, 
which never left him ; but internally, in the more serious form of 
mental depression, attended by a nervous disorder which affected the 
movements of the heart." 

About this time he met a '^ handsome Nell," and the consequence 
some time after was a copy of verses, beginning " Ah, once I loved a 
pretty lass." Another passion or habit was soon acquired : Bums 
teUs us that he spent his nineteenth summer in a smuggling boat, 
*' and leamt to fill his glass, and mix without fear in a drunken 
squabble." This was while at a school, to which he had gone for the 
purpose of learning mensuration, surveying,^ dialling, <Src. But while 
takug the sim's altitude one morning, he was sts^led by what ap- 
pears to have been a remarkably charming girl, and his trigonometry 
was abolished for love-making. We must not forget that, about this 
period, he rather offended his £ather by learning to dance. Another 
favourite amusement was a debating-club. The club was founded 
by Bums, and he became the leading orator. In addition to the de- 
lights of oratory and soug- writing, which he had now commenced, 
Bums amused himself by extensive correspondence. 

Robert and his brother, in 1764, took the farm of Mossgiel, near 
Mauchline, consisting of 1 1 8 acres, at an annual rent of ninety pounds. 
Their mother superintended the dairy and the household, while the 
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poet and Gilbert undertook for the rest. Whilst labouring in the 
nelds, Robert was always working away at a song — the same one, 
perhaps, for three or four days, or possibly three or four in the same 
day — and they were written down, from memory, in leisure mo- 
ments. 

A disagreement in the church about this time occasioned some 
of Bums' best-known performances, the clergy separating into two 
Actions, calling themselves the "old" and "new" lights; the 
"old lights" being for the utmost rigidity of conduct, the "new 
lights" admitting a little amusement. Bums of course joined this 
latter party, and aided them with vigour, if not with discretion, in 
The Hdy Fair, The Holy TuUzity The K%rk*% Alarm, The Ordination, 
and Hdy WiUie^s Prayer, &c. 

It was perhaps scarcely Bums' fault that the Mossgiel &rm did 
not prosper ; for though his fsirming memorandum-book was inscribed 
" Robert Bums, Poet," and contained very little but scraps of verse, 
it is a well-known fact that com will grow if the seed be sown ; and 
this was occasionally done. But, imfortunately, a succession of bad 
seasons marred the effects of agricultural ability. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Bums revived an old notion of obtaining a stewardship 
to a West Indian plantation, — a plan rendered the more desirable 
by the unhappy circumstances of his connection with Jean Armour, 
whom he afterwards married. 

To raise the necessary money for his schemes, he collected his 
songs, and published a volume by subscription. This was in July 
1786. The volume succeeded well, and the author, after paying aU 
expenses, foimd himself the possessor of twenty pounds. The songs 
went over the land, — rich and poor were struck with them; they 
were in a dialect which all could appreciate, and the peasants were 
soon heard singing them in the fields. 

Burns was on the brink of departure, when a criticism from Dr. 
Blacklock was shown to him; with the utmost impetuosity he re- 
solved on a second edition and a visit to Edinburgh. 

He reached Edinburgh in November 1786. He was then in his 
twenty-eighth year. His little capital was nearly expended ; but he 
was fortunate in meeting with an offer to share the humble lodging 
of a friend, one Richmond, a writer's apprentice. He however met 
other friends who could do more for him, and an introduction to the 
Earl of Glencaim and other noblemen soon followed. Nearly three 
thousand copies of the book were subscribed for ; and Bums' earlie&t 
use of the consequent wealth was to relieve his mother's imminent 
distress. 

Soon the post of ganger was procured for him, — " a situation (says 
Mr. Cunningham) neither so humble, nor the emoluments so trifling, 
as some of the poet's southern admirers have supposed. A ganger's 
income in those days, on the banks of the Frith, was equal to three 
hundred a year at present in London ; an excise officer is the com- 
panion of gentlemen; he is usually a well-informed person, and 
altogether fifty per cent above the ordinary excise officers on the 
banks of the Thames." 

It was while in Edinburgh that occurred one of the most remark- 
able phases of the poet's life : his attachment to Mrs. M'Lehose, the 

VOL. IV. n 
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" Clarinda" of numberless Bongs and letters. But the attachment per* 
hapH contributed the more to render h'm the unhappy person he Calla 
himeelf at this time : " The sport, the miserable viotim of rebellions 
pride, hypochondriac imagination, agoniung BennbiUtj, and bedlam 
passions. 

He now married his mistraes, Jean Armour, a second time become 
the mother of tirius, and tM)k a &rm of upwards of « hundred acre* 
on the south side of the Nith, six miles above Dumfries. But the 
land was bad; and Bum% as exciseman, could not give it the 
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hundred and dghtj-four songs written or collected by Bums. The 
farm having fiiilei], Bums sold off hous^old and &rmuBg-stock, aban- 
doned agriculture for ever, and settled finally in Ihunfriea as an officer 
of the crown. 




It wta at the beginning of 1792 that Bums commenced this new 
plan of life. He indulged in hopes of advancement which he never 
met with. His duties, indeed, were performed with lie utmost rega- 
larity and efficiency ; but such songs as A Man's a Man for a' that 
were not exactly calculated to please the courtiers of those days, and 
he was suq>eoted of being disaffected to the government. Mr. Corbet, 
one of the supervisors-general of excise, was mstructed to inform him 
that his business vaa to act, not to think; and that, whatever mi^t 
be men or measures, he was to be tHent and obedient. After uiis 
indignity Bums felt that he had no prospect of rising, and the bitter- 
ness of his position came full upon nim. He could not hut see Uiat 
the great people would have nothing more to say to him, A crowd 
of gentlemen and ladies thronged one side of the priuoipal street of 
Dumfries one evening, waiting the commencement of some ooun^ 



ball, and Burns was seen alone on the other nde. A friend rode up 
to him, and wished him to join the throng. But Bums replied. 



matism and fever prevented him from attending to hia excise duties, 
■nd his paj woula have been stopped had be not found a friend to 
perform nis work. Poverty also afflicted him, &nd his last days were 
mbittered bj a "haberdEsher," who threatened him for the cost of 
his volunteer's regimentals. He knew that he was dying, and bore 
the sensation with fimmess. He died on the Slst of July, IT96. As 
nsnal, the deficiency of blanket of the present day was followed by 
the luxuriance of the pall of the morrow. The principal inhabitants 
of the town and neightjourhood, with the Gentlemen Volunteers, the 
Fendble Eofiuiti? of Angos-shire, and a cavalty regiment quartered at 
Dumfries, did all honour in their several ways at the poet'B funeral 
<H1 the S5th. 




The Urge fiunily whioh Boms left rec^ved an addition on the day 
of his funeral, wlulst the proceEsion was moving down the street. 
A la^ Bubscription was eatdiy raised for their benefit ; and we believe 
that, as soldiers, the sons have risen to high rank, and raised, if 
possible, their other's name. 
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JOHN MAYNE. 

(1761-1836.) 

John Mayne was bom of humble parents in Dumfries, in the 
year 1761. His taste and capacity for poetical composition were dis- 
played so early as his sixteenth year, when, whilst an apprentice- 
typographer in the Dtimfries Journal office, he published the germ 
of his smce celebrated poem the Siller Gun^ which he continued to 
reproduce, from time to time, enlarged, altered, and improved, until 
the very year of his death (1836), when it was reprinted with the 
addition of a fifth canto. This poem — ^the theme of which is a silver 
gun, a tube, presented by James VI. to the incorporated trades of 
Dumfries, as a prize for the best marksman — was declared by Walter 
Scott to " surpass the efforts of Fergusson, and to come near those 
of Bums." Mr. Mayne was also the author of several beautiful 
ballads, Logan Braes, Helen of Kirkconnel, &c. " Though long resi- 
dent in London," writes Mr. Chambers, "as proprietor of the Star 
newspaper, Mr. Mayne retained his Scottish enthusiasm to the last ; 
and to those who, like ourselves, recollect him in advanced life, 
stopping in the midst of his duties as a public journalist to trace 
some remembrance of his native Dumfries and the banks of the Nith, 
or to hum over some rural or pastoral song which he had heard forty 
or fifty years before, his name, as well as his poetry, recals the 
strength and permanency of early feelings and associations.'' 



WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES. 

. (1762-1860.) 

William Lisle Bowles, of an ancient family in the county of Wilts, 
waif bom in the village of Eang's Sutton, in 'Northamptonshire — a 
parish of which his father was vicar— -on the 24th Sept. 1762. He 
was educated at Winchester School, under Dr. Joseph Warton, and 
rose to be senior boy. Warton took much notice of him; and on his 
removal to Oxford, in 1782, was the means of inducing him to enter 
at Trinity College, of which Thomas Warton was then the senior 
fellow. Mr. Bowles became a poet in print in his twenty-seventh 
year, publishing in 1789 a very small volume in qjuarto, with the very 
modest title of Fourteen Sonnets, His excellencies were not lost on 
the public ; and in the same year appeared a second edition, with 
seven additional sonnets. " I had just entered on my seventeenth 
year," writes Coleridge, in his Bio^raphia lAteraria, " when the 
sonnets of Mr. Bowles, twenty-one m number, and just then pub- 
lished in a quarto pamphlet, were first made known and presented to 
me by a schoolfellow at Christ's Hospital, who had quitted us for 
the University. As my school finances did not permit me to purchase 
copies, I made, within less than a year and a half, more than forty 
tmBsciiptioJiSy as the best presents I could offer to those who had in 
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any way won my r^ard ; and with almost equal delight did I reoeiTe 
the three or four foUowing pnblicationa of the same author." 

Coleridge waa alwaj^ consistent in his admiration of Mr. Bowles. 
"Charlotte Smith and Bowles," he says, writing in 1797, "are they 
who first made the sonnet popular among the present generation of 
English readers : " and in the same year in which this encomium was , 
printed, his own volume of poetry oontaine sonnets attempted in the 
manner of Mr. Bowles. " My obligations to Mr. Bowles," he adds, 
in another place, " were ind^ important, and for radical good." 
And that his approbation might not be confined to prose, he has said 

" My heart haa thaak'd thee, Bowlee, for those aott attaias 
WlioBe sadnew soothaa me, like the murmuring 
Of wild bees in the sunny showers of Bpriag." 

Mr. Bowles' sonnets were descriptire of his personal feelings; and 
the manly tenderness which perrades them was occasioned, ne tetls 
us, by the sudden death of a deserring young woman, with whom, 

" Sperabnt longos, heu ! ot duoere sdee, 
Et &do ocoliDia Bons«iuisBe dnu." 

An eighth edition appeared in 1802 ; and a ninth and tenth have 
since been demanded. 

While at Trinity, where he tobk his degree in 1792, Mr. Bowles 
obtained the chancellor's prize for a Latin poem. On leaving the 
Univeraitj, he entered into holy orders, and was appointed to a curacy 
in Wiltshire, from which he was preferred to a hving in Gloucester- 



shire ; and, in 1803, to a canonry in SalUbuiy Cathedral. His nest 
step was to the rectory <^ K^^nhiU, Wilbdur«, to whidk be wu 
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SireBented hj Archbishop Moore. Here he remained till his death 
7th Aprils 1850), beloved by his parishioners and by all who knew 
him. A volume of his sermons {Pavlvs Parochialis), designed for 
country congregations, was published in 1826. 

The sonnets were followed, at an Horatian interval, bj other 
poems, hardly of an inferior quality : Hope, an aUegoriodi Sketch; 
St, Michad's Mount, Crud JSlten, and Orave of Howard, His Spirit 
of Discovert/ ly Sea, the longest of his productions, was published in 
1804, and is now chiefly remembered for the unhappy notoriety which 
Lord Byron obtained for it, by asserting, in his English Bards, that 
the poet had made the woods of Madeira tremble to a kiss. Lord 
Byron subsequently acknowledged that he had mistaken Mr. Bowles' 
meaning ; too late, however, to remove the ii\jurious impression which 
his hasty reading had occasioned. 

Mr. Bowles published an edition of Pope — ^it is a very poor per- 
formance ; and a Life of Bishop Ken — a work of little merit. 



JOHANNA BAILLIE. 
(1762-1851.) 

Johanna Baillie was the daughter of a Scottish clergyman ; her 
mother being the sister of the celebrated Dr. W. Hunter. She was 
bom, in 1762, at Bothwell, near Glasgow; but early in life removed 
with her sister Agnes to London, where their brother, the late Sir 
Matthew Baillie, was settled as a physician; and there her earliest 
poetical works appeared, anonymously. Her first dramatic eflForts 
were published in 1798, under the title, A Series of Plays, in which it 
is attempted to delineate the stronger passions of the mind; each passion 
being the subject of a Tragedy and Comedy, A long preface, occupied 
by a dissertation on the acted drama in general, betrayed sufficient 
technical ignorance of the sta^ to render it obvious that these plays 
could never live in repree^atation. A second volume was published in 
1802, and a third in 1812. During the interval, she gave the world 
a volume of miscellaneous dramas, including the FamUv Legend; a 
tragedy, founded upon a story of one of the Macleans of Appin, and 
which, principally tnrough Sir Walter Scott's endeavours, was brought 
out at the Edinburgh Theatre. She visited Scott in Edinburgh in 
1808. In the following year, the drama in question was played 
with temporary success, Sur Walter's enthusiasm in its favour com- 
municating itself to Edinburgh society in general. The prologue was 
written by Scott, and the epilogue by Mackenzie. The drama ran 
fourteen nights, and was published by the Ballantynes. Li 1814 it 
was played in London. 

The only play of the passions ever represented on a stage was 
De MorUfort, brought out by John Kemble, and played for eleven 
nights. In 1821 it was revived for Edmund Eean, but fruitlessly. 
Miss O'Neil played the heroine. In fact, like all Johanna's efforts, it 
was a poeih — a poem full of genius and the truest spirit of poetry ; 
but not a play. Scott was greatly taken by it. In 1836 the au- 
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thoress published three more volumes of plajs; tot it was only a few 
months before her death that she produoed a complete edition of her 
dramatic works. In th&r general character they are marked by great 
originality and inrention ; for the foundations of her dramas are for 
tiie most not historical, nor stories from real life, but combinations 
wrought out from her own conceptions. Her knowledge of the 
human heart, of its wide range of good and evil, of its multifarious, 
diangeful, and wayward nature, was great; and her power of por- 
traying character has rarely been exceeded. Her language is simple 
and forcible, while the illustrations and imageiy, often suggested, 
probably, by the picturesque localities where her youth was passed, 
are copious and effective. Her female portraits are especially beautiful, 
and possess an unusual degree of elevation and punty. Though her 
plots are constructed with neatness, the catastrophe is too apparent 
from the first — a fatal stage fault; while the dramatic situations are 
few and ineffective, which was the cause of the limited success of her 
plays in the theatre. Johanna Baillie retained her ^.culties till the 
last. She always lived in retirement, and latterly in strict seclusion 
in her retreat at Hampstead. 

The literary fame she acquired by her dramatic works, aided in no 
small degree by the long and loudly-expressed admiration of Walter 
Scott, never succeeded in drawing her generally into society. Gentle 
and unassuming to all, with an unchangeable simplicity of manner and 
character, she counted many of the persons most celebrated for talent 
and genius among her friends. Nor were those who resorted to her 
modest home confined to the natives of this country; but many from 
various parts of Europe, and especially from America, sought intro- 
ductions to one whose feme is commensurate with a knowledge of 
English literature. By the poor in her neighbourhood she will long 
be remembered for her benevolence and prompt humanity, whenever 
she was called to evince those qualities. 



REV. JAMES HURDIS. 

(1763-1801.) 

James Hurdis was bom about 1763 ; he was a native of Sussex, 
and educated at Magdalen College, Oxford ; where he took the degree 
of A.M. 1787, and obtained a fellowship. In 1788 he published a 
poem in blank verse, entitled The ViUage Curate, and in 1790 
Adriano, or the First of June, These poems immediately brought 
him into notice, and were spoken of in terms of the warmest praise 
by an eminent Oxford scholar, at the time of their first appearance ; 
while others equally condemned them. They are too much an echo 
of Oowper ; but still they possess considerable merit, and by no 
means deserve the contemptuous terms in which Miss Seward has 
spoken of them in her memoirs of Darwin. In 1790 he published A 
Short Critical Disquisition on the true rrveaning of ap<issage in Genesis 
i. 21. In 1793, when he was curate of Burwash m Sussex, he ad- 
dressed to the inhabitants of that parish, Reflections on the commence- 
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merit of the New Tear, In that year he had the honour of being 
elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford, against the competition of Mr. 
Eett ; but his scholarship is said not to have been equal to his 
situation. In point of natural endowments, he was far superior to 
some who have filled that office. He published also A Vdwme of 
Poems, 1791, including the Plai/ of Sir Thomas More; Cursor^/ Re- 
marks upon the arramemevU of Shakspeare^s Plays, occasumed hy 
reading Mr. Matone's Essay on the Chronological order of those cde- 
brated pieces, 1792/ and Select Critical Bemarks upon the English Ver- 
sion of the Ten First Chapters of Genesis, 1794. He likewise gave a 
new edition of BraytorCs Heroical EpisUes, several of whose letters to 
him are in Hayley's Life of that poet. He did at Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire, December 22, 1801, aged thirty-eight, leaving a character of 
uncommon gentleness and purity of mind and conduct. 



JAMES GRAHAME. 

(1765.1§11.) 

James Grahame was bom in Glasgow, 1765. He practised as an 
advocate at the Scottish bar for several years, and then taking orders 
in the Church of England, became curate, first of Shipton in Glou- 
cestershire, and then of Sedgefield in Durham ; in both of which he 
secured the esteem and admiration of his parishioners by his virtues 
and his talents as a preacher. He died, during a visit to his native 
country, 14 September, 1811. Mr. Grahame's works are, Mary 
Queen of Scots, a dramatic poem ; The Sabbath ; Sabbath Walks ; 
Biblical Pictures ; The Bards of Scotland; and British Georgics, poems 
in blank verse. His descriptions of scenery are highly graphic, and 
his sketches of rural life characterised by close and kindly observa- 
tion and a spirit of genuine piety. 



ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

(1766-1823.) 

Robert, the third son of George Bloomfield, a tailor at Honington, 
near Bury St. Edmunds, was bom December 3, 1766. The Mher 
dying when the child was only six months old, the mother married 
again. When Robert was eleven years old, his mother's sister's hus- 
band, William Austin, a fimner at Sapiston. near Honington, took 
him into his house for a while ; but the lad s physical strength not 
being adequate to agricultural work, his eldest brother, George, a 
journeyman shoemaker in London, hsid him up to town, and under- 
took to maintain him and teach him his own business ; another bro- 
ther, Nathaniel, also a journeyman shoemaker, promising to clothe 
him. The lodging into which the kind-hearted brother received the 
future poet, was in No. 7 Pitcher's Court, Bell Alley, Coleman Street. 
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^e room, a sinf^e one, was used in the daj tui a workshop by Georee 
Bloomfield and five other joumeyniaii Bhoemakers. Thej were »H 
politidana ; and joung Robert, in the intervals of learning the *' gen- 
tle caR, " was employed in reading the newspaper to them ; a task 
which, though irksome, greatly advanced his previously very limited 
infonnation. By and 1^' George Bloomfield took in the London 
Mamzine, the review department of which much interested young 
Robert, who thence derived a certain knowledge of what was goin^ 
on in the literary world. The poetry still more commanded hu 
attention, and he, after a while, put together some verses, which he 
sent to the Magazine ; they were printed, and constitute The Milk- 
maid, or the'Fira of May, the'first forerunner of The Farmer'M Boy. 
The .Sailor's Baum, a second lucubration, was also printed in tne 
Magazine ; and soon afterwards an accidental acquisition of Thom- 
ton'f SeatoiM enabled young Bloomfield to attain a higher appreciation 
of the art of which he had become, almost unconsciousty, a votary. 

In consequence of some dispute between the master-shoemakera 
and the journeymen as to apprentices, Robert left his brother, and 




lived two months in the oountij. He then returned to London, 
became apprentice — as a matter of form — to a ladies' shoemaker, Mr, 
Dunbridge, and by twenty-four years of age had . acquired an expert 
knowledge of the business. Thereupon 'he mamed Mary Anne 
Churchy the daughter of a shipwright in the government yard at 
Woolwich, and began shoemakin^ on bis own account. He hved on 
for several years in furnished lodginKS; and then, achieving a bed and 
some other articles of his own, took a room up one pair of stairs, at 
14 Bell Alley, Coleman Street, the landlord sood-naturedly giving 
him leave to work in the garret. Ther^ amiast atz oc seven other 
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workmen, his active mind employed itself in composing The Farmer'g 
JBa^y the greater portion of which was composed, revised, and cor- 
zected, in his head, before a line was committed to paper, in order 
thftt no paper might be wasted by experimental transcriptions. 

The poem written, the next question was how to get it printed ; 
this question was solved bj the Idnd heart and refined taste of Mr. 
Capel Lofft, to whom, as a Suffolk gentleman, known to possess these 
qualities, the manuscript was submitted by George Bloomfield ; and 
who, finding in the poem, as he himself writes, '^ simplicity, sweet- 
ness, a natural tenderness, that molle atqtie facettmi which Horace 
celebrates in the Eclogues of Virgil,'* procured its publication by 
Messrs. Yemer and Hood ; excellent Tom Hill, the mediator on the 
occasion, arranging that the poet should receive 50^. down, and a 
share of the profits, free of any risk from loss. Four editions of the 
work were published concurrently in four different shapes, and at 
four different prices, with a notice of the author, and a preface by 
Oapel Lofft.^ The success of the publication was instant and com- 
plete ; and the conscientious publishers, — ^to whom be all honour for 
their rare liberality, — ^thereupon presented the poet not merely with 
the 601, of the bond, but with 200^. in addition, and a clear moiety 
of the copyright ; a valuable concession, seeing that in a compara- 
tively short period, forty thousand copies of the work were sold. 
Besides the wanft commendations of some of the leading literary 
persons of the c^jr, this English Oeorgic procured for its author the 
substantial rewards, besides the publishmg profits, of a handsome 
donation from tha iNike of York, and from the Duke of Grafton of 
an allowance fof W^ of a shilling a day, and the under-sealership of 
the Seal Ofilce^ «ii office which ill-health in after years compelled 
him to relinqu^. 

Bloomfield, though his finances were thus materially improved, 
did not abandon his trade, but worked at it for soTeral years in a 
cottage near the Shepherd and Siiepherdess in the City B.<mkI, where 
he also made admirable ^olian harps, which had a ready and profit- 
able sale. He added frirther to his means by oimtributions to the 
Monthly Jfirrar, whence, in 1802, he reprinted, with additions, Mural 
Talesy JBaildtUy and Songt* In 1804 appeared a poem called. Good 
TidingSy or Jfe¥»fr0m the Farmj.%o celebrate the then newly-intro- 
duced practice of vaccination. Ifext, in 1806, came Wild Flowers^ 
or Pastoral and Local Poetry, a series of rustic stories, in which the 
humorous and the pathetic are very successfully mingled. In 1807, a 
partv of Bloomfield's friends took him on an excursion up the Wye, the 
result of which was the descriptive poem The Banks of Wye, which, 
however, was not published until 1811. 

His health £a.iling him at about the latter period, he withdrew 
for some years to Shefford, in Bedfordshire, near the seat of his kind 

eatron Mr. Whitbread, who, until his own death, afforded him a 
ospitality which reduced means rendered of great utility. In his 
latter years, Bloomfield was incapacitated from work by severe head- 
aches, causing almost entire blindness, and by the progress of dropsy. 
To his bodily sufferings were added pecuniary embarrassments ; for 
while he had money, it had been at the command of his indigent re- 
lations, of his beloved mother, for whom he bought and fitted up ike 
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cottage of bis birth ; of hi* brothent, all three inarried, all thr«« with 
lai^e fitmiliea, all three ever in difficulties. The last productionB of 
our poet were, May Day with the Muia (182S), written, aa he pa- 
thetically savB, " in anxiety and a wretched Etate of health," and 
Hadewood HaU, a village drama, in 3 aote (1823). 

After repealed aoceMcs of his disorder, the last attack being snch 
that his friends feared, if be survived it, it would reduce him to a 
state of mental aberration, Robert Bloomfield expired at Shefford, on 
Tuesday, August 19, 1823. 




WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

a^To.) 

William Wordsworth was a native of Cockermouth, in the countj 
of Cumberland, and bom April 7th, 1770. His fiither (the law-agent 
to Lord Londsdale) was boui able and willing to bestow upon bis two 
eons, WiUiam and Christopher, afterwards Dr. Christopher Words- 
worth, maeter of Trinity College, the benefit of a firat-rate eduottion. 
After being some time at Hawkesworth school in Lanc&Bhire, thej 
were sent to the Universitj of Cambridge, where the subject of this 
memoir was entered at 8t, John's, 1787. Even thus early poetiy 
became the business and pleasure of his life. 

Having taken his degree and finished his academical course of 
studies, be travelled on the Continent for a time, and, on his return 
to England, married his cousin. Wordsworth was a poet from 
boyhood ; but his first public appearance was in 1793, when, in his 
twenty-third year, he published The Evening Watk and Ikxitipti'tt 
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Shdehee, the mbjects of which were suggested by the romtmtic lakes 
and mouBtains of Westmorland, and by a tour made in Switzerland, 
in company with his friend the Rev. B. Jones, Fellow of St. John's 




College. Paring hia stay in Westmorland, where he had settled soon 
after MB marriage, a gentleman dying in vie neighbourhood, and en- 
tertwning a. great likmg for him, left Wordsworth a handsome legacy, 
which seems to have led the way to other and numerous bequests 
left him by those who valued and admired Mm ; added to which, the 
poet of distributer of stamps was obtained for him by the influence 
of the noble family of Lowther, which, being of easy though profitable 
employment, left the mreater portion of his time unoccupied, a leisure 
he did not &il to ma^e use of. Thi^ post he resigned in favour of 
his eon, in 1842. 

Wordsworth was perhaps the greatest of our metaphmcal poets, 
and the variety and beauty of hn works procured for Mm, from a 
liberal Rovemment, a pension of 300i, per annum. He was also ap- 

Kinted poet-laureate in 1843, in consequence of the death of his u- 
(trious friend, Southey. 

His early poetry is in the style of Goldsmith ; but reflection is less 
the Buttject of these works than description. Bntbusiastic dreams of 
liberty seem to have engrossed hia thoughts, and given a bias to his 
actions. 

In 1799, he and his friend Coleridge gave to the world a collection 
of I^rieal BaUadx ; those by Wordswortn were designed as an experi- 
ment, as to whether a ampler stjle of poetry than that in vogue 
would meet with the same attention from the public. They were, 
however, unsuccessful, and in many instances condemned; and his 
B^le of composition overpowered, at least for a time, the impression 
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otherwise created by the spirit of exquisite beauty by which they 
were accompanied. Two more volumes were published in 1807 ; and 
it became apparent that the poet possessed a fund of description and 
meditation that could not fail to be admired ; and he has triumphed 
as a poet in spite of his own theory. In 1814 appeared The Excursion^ 
a philosophical poem in blank verse, which is perhaps the noblest 
production of our author. The Excwrsiony however, was an unfinished 
poem, and formed part of a larger one^ The Reduse, 

The after works of the poet were, The White Doe ofRyUtoney Sonnets 
on the River Dudden^ the Waggoner , Peter Belly Ecdesiastical Sketches^ 
Yarrow Revisited^ <fec. 

Wordsworth diversified his poems with descriptions of the diffe- 
rent sdenes through which he travelled ; and having made repeated 
visits to the Continent and Scotland, imparted to his works the re- 
sult of his journeys, giving a description of local manners, legends, &c. 
His works, classified into Poems of the Affections, of the Imagination^ 
<fec. were published in 7 volumes, the 7th volume containing a tra- 
gedy and poems, written very early and very late in life. Of the 
tragedy much cannot be said in commendation; of all poets per- 
haps Wordsworth has the least dramatic power. Many of his odes 
and sonnets have, however, a noble and chaste simplicity ; and his 
power is more remarkably displayed in these than any other of his 
productions. 

Wordsworth had little strong passion in his writings, which were 
rather marked by an imaginative style, blending metaphysical truth 
with metaphor and glowing description. ' He Ims, hpwever, given to 
the world a specimen of how much he could excel in imparting to 
the description of love in Vavdra/cov/r and JvHa, a warmth and pas- 
sion foreign to his general idealism. 

It is to be regretted that Wordsworth fell into those errors which 
want of discrimination and taste too frequently led him into, and he 
seems to have attached as much value to his most indifferent ballads 
and attempts at humour, as to the most enthusiastic and beautiful of 
his descriptive pieces. His peculiar habits of retirement, and the 
strangeness of his disposition, may doubtless have been the cause of 
this weakness. ' 

Coleridge, his most ardent admirer, friend, and companion, has 
drawn his poetical character at length in his Biographia Literaria, 

** First. An austere purity of language, both grammatically and 
logically; in short, a perfect appropriateness of the words to the 
meaning. 

Secondly. A correspondent weight and sanity of the thoughts and 
sentiments, won not from books, but from the poet's own medita- 
tions. They are fresh, and have the dew upon them ; even through- 
out his smaller poems, there is not one which is not rendered v3u- 
able by some just and original reflection. 

Thirdly. The sinewy strength and originality of single lines and 
paragraphs ; the frequent curiosa fdicitas of his diction. 

Fourthly. The perfect truth of nature in his images and descrip- 
tions, as taken immediately from nature, and proving a long and 
genial intimacy with the very spirit which gives a physiognomic ex- 
pression to all the works of nature. 
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Fifthly. A meditatiye pathos, a union of de^ and subtle thought 
with sensibility ; a sympathy with man as man ; the S3rmpathy, indeed 
of a contemplator rather than a fellow-sufferer and oo-mate (spectator 
hcmd particeps) ; but of a contemplation from whose yie^ no differenoe 
of rank concesds the sameness of the nature ; no injuries of wind or 
weather or toil, or even of ignorance, wholly disguise the human face 
divine. 

Lastly and pre-eminently, I challenge for this poet the gift of 
imagination in the highest and strictest sense of the word. In the 
play of Fancy ^ Wordsworth, to my feelings, is always grateful, and 
sometimes erudite. The likeness is occasionally too strange, or de- 
mands too peculiar a point of view, or is sudi as appears the crea- 
ture of predetermined research, raliier than spontaneous presenta- 
tion ; indeed, his fancy seldom di^lays itself as a mere and unmodi- 
fied &ncy : but in imaginative power he stands nearest of all modem 
writers to Shakespeare and Milton. And yet, in a mind perfectly un- 
borrowed and his own, to employ his own words, whicn are at once 
an instance and illustration, he does indeed, to all thoughts and to all 
objects, 

' Add the gleam^ 
The light that never was on sea or lands, 
The consecration and the poet's dream/ " 

Mr. Wordsworth died April 23d, 1860. 



SIB WALTER SCOTT. 
(1771-1882.) 

Walter Scott was bom at Edinburgh on the 15th August, 1771. 
He was descended from a &mily which, in the old time, bore a con- 
spicuous part in the warlike exploits of the day* He was related to 
the Scotts of Buccleuch. Mr. Scott, his father, was a writer to the 
' signet, who married Miss Rutherford, the daughter of the eminent 
medical professor of that name. They had six children, of whom 
Walter was the third. He was a sickly and delicate chUd ; and a 
fever which he caught when quite young resulted in a shortening of 
the right limb, and the consequent necessity in after-life of using a 
walking-stick. At seven years of age he was committed to the care 
of his paternal ^ndfather, who resided in a fortalice called Smail- 
holm Tower, wmch was five or six miles from Kelso, overlooking a 
beautiful tract of countnr ; and here was spent the early youth of 
Walter Scott ; here he &d his youthful imagination with the won- 
drous tales of border chivalry. His ill-health, however, induced his 
relative to send him for awhile to Kelso, where his aunt lived. Here he 
attended occasionally at a school in the neighbourhood, where he first 
made the acquaintance of James Ballantyne. He was afterwards sent 
to the Edinbuiv^h University, where he lost what Latin he had ac- 
quired (which, from all accounts, was not much), and was so stub- 
bom against Greek, that the professor voted him a dunce, in his 
fi^toenu year he was articled to his father's business, to which it 
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means of liTelihood. 

But the future nov^irt was fonder of Spenaa Eind hit fancifid 
image* tium of the profeaaor'B Qrwk or the desk in his other's office { 
altiiough he alvrays in after yean spoke with pleasure of the few jatt 
that he spent under his &tiier's immediate eye, as havinK taught him 
haUtfl of buBineN) and application which he afterwards found useftil. 
Hitherto Scott bad displayed, either at college or at school, or in the 
eyeaof his friends, no intelleotual superiority, whidi might seera to 
preroge the brilliant literary career which was ia store for him. 
yfhtxi his time of apprenticeship expired, as young Walter showed 
no diq>ositiou to take up his father's bunneas, he was, after the 
UBBal itudise, admitted of the fiujulty of advocates in July 17D8. 




The few yean which he spent in this way were chiefly devoted to 
certain routine datdea, which he went through out of defw«nce to his 
fother and friends, and the old antiqnariui studies which had always 
been his &vourit« puiHoit. His leisure hours were spent in eicur- 
eions into the pastoral distriot of Liddlesdale, where Dorder legends 
were still rife. This tended to form his chantoter more than aU the 
Latin and Greek of the worthy profeesw. He gathered together in 
these exoarsions the old ballads of the country, and thus laid the 
foundation of wha.t afterwards appeared as the Mifutrdta 4/ tint Sutitr 
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tish Border. These grew so rapidly under Scott's hands^ that they 
speedily filled three octavo volumes, two of which appeared in 1602, 
and met with a fsivourahle reception. At the same time, he was asked 
by the Countess of Dalkeith to write a ballad on a sprite which tra- 
dition connected with the annals of the Bucdeuch family. This 
ballad soon became a long narrative, divided into cantos ; and pur- 
ported to be written by the last member of the minstrel fraternity. It 
was styled the La7/ of the Last Minstrdy and was published in January 
1805. It dissipated all doubts as to Scott's original genius ; and 
was chiefly instrumental in making him persevere in his literary 
career. About this time he became a partner with James Ballan- 
tyne, who had set up a printing-ofice in Edinbur;gh. But t}ie Duke 
of Buccleuch soon obtained for Scott a more solia advantage, in the 
shape of the reversion of the clerkship of session, which realised 
300l. a year. He did not, however, touch a farthing of it till 1812. 
This was a comfortable income, and relieved his anxiety for the wel- 
fare of his wife and children ; for he had now been married some 
seven or eight years to a French emigr^e of English extraction, 
named Charlotte Carpenter, whom he had accidentally met while 
on a visit to Gilsland Wells in Cumberland, and to whom, after an 
acquaintance of two months, he was united at Carlisle. During the 
winter he lived at Edinburgh, where he mixed in the best society, 
and where his agreeable manners, his aversion to disputation, and 
extensive fund of information, failed not to conciliate the friendship 
of the Buccleuchs, Melvilles, and others. The summer was spent 
on the banks of the Tweed, in the delightful retreat of Ashestiel, to 
which neighbourhood his duties as sheriff of Selkirkshire called hun. 

In 1808 appeared the romantic tale of Marmion, which was pub- 
lished by Mr. Constable. His zeal for the honour of his country in- 
duced him soon afterwards to quarrel with that publisher, and to 
take an interest in the establishment of the Quarterly , in opposition 
to the Edinhurgh Review, Actuated by the same feelings, he soon 
afterwards set up a publishing house at Edinburgh, under the firm of 
John Ballantyne and Co., a step which afterwaras proved £a,tal to his 
fortunes. 

In May 1810 this firm published the Ladv of the Ldkey a poem 
which merited and obtained great popularity, from the vivid pictures 
of the past which it presents to the reader. Meanwhile, Scott was 
engaged in publishing editions of various works, which, before the end 
of this year, encumbered the concern to the extent of 9000^. 

In 1811, when on the eve of realising his salary, he was so con- 
fident in his means and prospects, that he determined to buy 100 
acres of land in Tweeddale, although the needful 4000^. had to be 
borrowed. Such was the nucleus of his estate of Abbotsford, on 
which he afterwards built a castle. He removed hither in May 1812. 
Towards the close of the year he published another romance in verse, 
under the title of Roheby, which proved a comparative failure. By this 
time the firm of J. Ballantyne and Co. had become considerably in- 
volved, as the annual loss on the Edinhurgh Register alone is stated 
to have been 1000^. In this plight Scott was glad to humble himself 
before the man with whom he had quarrelled, and Constable lent his 
friendly aid to the sinking firm. 
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In July 1814 appeared Waverley, or It is Sixty Tears sincey anony- 
mously ; and in February 1815, Guy Mannering, Only a month 
before this Scott had brought out his last great poem, The Lord of 
the Isles, which met with a cool reception ; and Scott was obliged to 
resign the poetical supremacy to his young rival, Lord Byron. In 
July he visited the field of Waterloo, which had been so nearly won 
by the French in the preceding month. On this subject he wrote 
VavTs Letters to his Kinsfolk^ and a poem, which failed to excite 
popular approbation. 

In the same year the novelist was introduced to the Prince 
Regent, who received him in the most flattering manner at Carlton 
House, and afterwards sent him a present of a gold snuff-box, set in 
brilliants. 

Scott's income was now adequate to any reasonable expenditure 
he might choose to incur ; and who can wonder that, with the facility 
he had of adding a few thousands to his means by the labour of a few 
months, he involved himself in expenses which subsequent events 
seemed to condemn ? 

In 1816 appeared The ArUiquary, which of all his novels perhaps 
bears most the impress of his own mind. 

In 1817 appeared Harold the DauntlesSy the feilure of which con- 
firmed Scott in his resolution never to write any more poetical 
fictions. 

In the spring of the year 1818 he produced Rob Roy; and from 
this time till the close of 1825, the novels of Heart of Mid Lothian, 
Bride of Lammermoor, Legend of Montrose, Ivanhoe, The Monastery, 
The Abbot, The Pirate, J^enUworth, The Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of 
the Peak, Quentin Durward, St. Ronan^s WeU, Red Gauntlet, and 
the Tales of the Crusaders, threw a halo of glory over the already great 
reputation of the author. 

In 1820 Scott was made a baronet; an honour which was un- 
solicited on his part. At this time he was no whit different from 
what he had been in his humble cottage on the Esk : the same 
charitable feeling towards the indigent, the same sympathy with the 
tastes and sentiments of persons of humbler station, towards whom 
he never exhibited an air of condescension. 

In 1822 he was invited to assist in the arrangements for the 
royal visit to Scotland. Here every thing reminded one of a 
simpler and more romantic period, and seemed little suited to the 
habits or feelings of a man who had passed most of his time in the 
fashionable circles of London. Plaided clansmen, with their stout 
claymores at their sides, recalled the old time when Scotland was 
free. The romantic tone which prevailed in the Waverley Novels 
seemed to breathe throughout the arrangements on that occasion. 
Scott's personal appearance at this time was rather prepossessing — 
tall, robust, and handsome: his limping gait, owing to the mis- 
fortune before mentioned, was modified by the support of a stout 
walking-cane. In town he usually wore a black suit ; in the country 
a grey pair of trousers, a short green jacket, and a white hat. His 
face was ruddy with the glow of health, and it was only the thin grey 
hair which betokened advanced years. At this time he settled his 
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estate of Abbotsfbrd on his BOn Walter, who had married a joung 
heiresB, onlf reserving to himeeif the life-rent. 

At this time Scott was writing (18SS) his Life of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, which appeared in alternate order with tne Waverie; Novels ; a 
cheaper edition of which Constable, with Scott's approval, was bring- 
ing out, in order to place them within the reach of the people. Soott, 
b^ore setting ssriooslj to his task, had paid a visit to bis son in Ire- 
land, where, to his surprise, he was received bj all classes with the 
greatest enthusiasm. The Life of Buonaparte, which was originally, 
to have been in four volumeB, increased in bulk, in the end, to more 
tiun twice that size. 

His eldest daughter, Sophia, had been married, in 1620, to Mr. 
J. G. Lockhart, a young barrister, who for Wie first five years of their 
union had resided in the immcdmte neighbourhood of Abbotsford, 




where Mrs. Lockbart delighted the social circle with the baUada she 
sang in accompaniment to her harp ; and in Mr. Lockhart the baronet 
found a usefiu adviser in literary matters, and an agreeable friend. 
Their removal to London, in consequence of Mr. Lockhart's accept- 
ance of the editorship of the Quarterly Heviev, was a serious loss to 
the family circle at Abbotsford ; but yet trifiing if set agmnst the 
overwhelming misfortune which lay in store for him, who might 
hitherto have been called, justly, " the favourite of fortune," 

The years 1624-5 were remarkable hy a mania for speculation, 
which worked a ruinous effect on all men who had been maintaining 
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their commercial reputation on thp strength of fictitious credit. Of 
this class, it soon appeared, was the firai of A. Constable and Co. 
Mr. Constable, in his mercantile speculations, introduced an aspiring 
and grandiose temper, contumelious of all common commercial cal- 
culations. He had been fortunate in the proprietorship of the Edin-' 
hv/rgk RevieWy and in the publication of some of the works of Scott. 
Scott — ^that is to say, James Ballantyne and Co. — ^was imprudent 
enough to take bill payments from Constable for works yet un- 
written, that he might make new purchases of land. The natural 
result of this was, tl:^t Constable made the printing firm of J. Ballan- 
tyne and Co. — that is, Scott — the means of raising large sums among 
the banks. Scott respected the supposed sagacity of Constable; 
Constable relied on his amount of stock and literary property; and 
James Ballantyne relying in the sagacity of both, troubled himself 
very little about the matter. Thus it was that, each relying on the 
other, all fell together. 

Sir Walter Scott seems to have had some presentiment of the 
coming catastrophe as &r back as the middle of 1825 ; and, indeed, on 
the 18th December of that year he writes in his Diary : " Men will 
think pride has had a fall. Let them indulge their own pride, in 
thinking that my fall will make them higher, or make them seem so. 
I have the satisfaction to recollect, that my prosperity has been of ad- 
vantage to many ; and to hope that some at least will forgive my tran- 
sient wealth on account of the innocence of my intentions, and my real 
wish to do good to the poor. Sad hearts, too, at Damick and in the 
cottages of Abbotsford. I have half resolved never to see the place 
again," &c. 

In 1826 Mr. Constable came to London to raise money on his 
copyrights, but failed to realise any adequate sum. He fell back, in 
this emergency, on Sir Walter, and obtained from him 10,000^., which 
the latter raised by mortgage upon the Abbotsford estate, — a right he 
had reserved to himself for the purpose of providing for his younger 
children. He afterwards, when he heard of his ruin, regretted this 
last sacrifice more than all the rest. The news was received on the 
17th January, and he bore the first shock with great fortitude. It 
appeared that his obligations, as the leading man of the firm of James 
Ballantyne and Co., amounted to 117,000^. 

About this time the ministry essayed to allay the ruinous effect of 
the speculative mania, and for that purpose introduced a bill for the 
limitation of bank-note circulation, and the suppression of all notes 
under 6L This measure was finally defeated; and the Laird of Abbots- 
ford was mainly instrumental in inciting the Scotch to resist a bill 
which he regarded as injurious to his country. He thus created 
some coolness among his titled friends; and Lord Melville went 
so far as to show his displeasure. The three letters which he wrote 
on this occasion, under the fictitious name of Malacki Mcdagrowthery 
were afterwards made into a pamphlet, which seems to have had a 
large sale. 

The new novel of Woodstock was now advancing rapidly to com- 
pletion ; the first edition of it was sold in the printed sheets for 
8228^^ Soon after, as a sort of relief to his Napoleo-n, Scott com- 
menced the Chronidea of the Carwmgate; and towards the close of the,^ 
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winter season he removed to Abbotsford, where he set more diligently 
to work than ever. In the May of this year he lost his wife, who died 
of water in the chest, superinduced, no doubt, by the iate disasters. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that the Waverley secret was not divulged 
till February 1827, when Scott, at a dinner for the Edinburgh Theatrical 
Fund, revealed himself as the mighty magician who had conjured up 
those visions of the past. 

In June 1827, Scott's great task was completed ; and the first 
and second editions of the Napoleon, in nine volumes, brought the 
creditors 18,000^. This work was done in great haste, and there- 
fore presented numerous errors both in facts and style ; and the 
price which it realised must be solely attributed to the great repu- 
tation of the author of Waverley* Immediately on its completion 
he commenced the Tales of a Orandfather, Scott was at this time 
relieved from great embarrassment by the kindness of Sir William 
Forbes, who paid for him a bill of Constable's for 2000^. on a Jewish 
house, which had proceeded to a threat of arrest. This generous 
man paid the money out of his own pocket, although Sir Walter 
believed it to be the result of an arrangement of the body of creditors. 
Before the end of 1827 appeared the first series of the Tales of a 
Chraiidfather, which were received with great favour. About this 
time, too, a sale of the copyrights of the Waverley Novels was effected 
for 8500^. 

Scott, in his adversity, seems always to have preserved a kindly 
tone towards his old friends ; even towards Mr. Constable, who had been 
to a great extent the cause of all the mischief. 

In the spring of 1828 appeared The Fair Maid of Perthy his 
last popular novel ; and after its completion he went to visit the 
Lockharts in London, and other attached friends. But he soon re- 
turned to his task ; and in February 1829 a new edition of the Wa- 
verley Novels was issued, and sold 35.U00 copies. In February 1830 
he experienced the first symptoms of that malady which was destined 
to prove fatal. It seems to have been an herecfitary affection in the 
feinily, and therefore gave him the greater apprehension. But the 
hand of the writer proceeded uninterruptedly on, a volume on Demon- 
ology, for Murray's Family Lilrrary, being now in hand. In order to 
accelerate, if possible, the even now magic rapidity of his pen, he 
resigned his clerkship for a retiring allowance of 800^. a-year, and 
fixed himself at Abbotsford. He also commenced a new novel, called 
CoutU Robert of Paris, which showed by its cool reception how much 
he had lost in popular estimation. 

At this time, too, he took part in the political struggle of the day, 
and published a pamphlet against the reform then in progress. In 
December 1830, his creditors, to show their sense of his exertions in 
their behalf, returned him his household furniture, plate, and library, 
valued at 10,000/. His debts were now reduced to 54,000/. ; and as 
Scott had insured his life for 22,000/., thus leaving a difference of 
only 32,000/., he had no doubt of being able in time to clear off the 
whole incumbrance. 

At this time he was offered a seat in the Privy Council, which he 
peremptorily refused, as inconsistent with his position. Time, how- 
ever, which was all he asked, was not vouchsafed to him ; for as early 
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as April 1831 he underwent a distinct paralytic affection ; yet, 
in the midst of this dark crisis, he began a new tale called Castle 
Danaerous. 

At length, in October 1831, he yielded to the solicitations of his 
friends ; and agreeing to spend the ensuing winter in Italy, sailed, 
in a vessel placed at his disposal by the government, for Naples^ 
where he arrived on the I7th December, and was received by the king 
and the best society, who did all in their power to alleviate his suffer- 
ings. Here he seems to have written two novels, neither of which 
was deemed by his friends fit to see the light. He visited Rome, 
and proceeded by Venice through the Tjrrol to Frankfort, with a rapi- 
dity which all lamented, but none could control. On the 13th June 
he reached London, totally exhausted. Here he was kept three weeks ; 
and then, to gratify him, he was taken by sea to Edinburgh, and 
thence to Abbotsford. When he arrived at his home, his dogs came 
about his knees, and he sobbed over them till he was reduced to a 
state of stupefeiction. Thus he lingered out two months. When his 
mind became at times more clear, he would ask to be placed at his 
desk and write ; but the fingers refused to grasp the pen, and he 
sank back weeping. He was more generally in a state of slumber. 
At length, on the 21 st September, he gently expired, in the sixty- 
second year of his age. 



JAMES HOGG. 
(1772-1836.) 

James Hogg, later known as the Ettrick Shepherd, from being a 
native of that district, was bom of very humble parents, 25th January, 
1772. He was a bare half-year at a village school, where he ac- 
quired a commencement of reading and writing ; and then, in order 
that he might no longer waste his time on such vanities, he was put 
out to work as a cowherd. When he was fourteen, he had managed 
to save five shillings, which he invested in the purchase of a fiddle ; 
whereon it was his wont, from dewy eve till the small hours of night, 
to saw away, much to his own satis£ax:tion, and equally to the annoy- 
ance of his unwilling auditors. 

At the age of eighteen he made his first attempts in verse : '^ bit- 
terly bad" he admits them, but voluminous and varied; eclogues, 
epistles, comedies, pastorals, &c. &c. Later, Sir Walter Scott, having 
heard of his talents, procured the publication of a volume of ballads, 
the Mountain Bard, the success of which and of his Essay on She^^ 
which gained the Highland Society premium, enabled him to embark 
in some wild agricultural scheme, which of course failed ; and he then 
determined on settling in Edinburgh as a literary man. 

His next volume, the Forest Minstrd, was a failure, as was a 
periodical he started called The Spy, The production of the Queen's 
Wakey however, by its marked and merited success, extricated him 
from his difficulties, and brought him into the full sunshine of popu- 
larity and fame. 
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About this period the Scottish Review^ a quaiteiij periodical, 
in it« glorj, and to its pages our Ettrick Shepherd was an occasional 
contributor : a criticism of his upon the Ide of Palms brou^t him 
to the personal knowledge of Professor Wilson. 

In 1815 he appeared before the public in the Pilgrims of the Sun, 
a work of unequal merit. Its success at home was comparatiTdij tri- 
fling ; but in AmericsL two successive reprints were made of it, and ten 
thousand copies <arculated throughout that country. Soon aft^ ap- 
peared Mador of the Moor ; the success of which not being very sads- 
j^ctory, Hogg set himself down to collect pieces from the great living 
bards of Britain. But the refusal of Scott to have his verses so printed, 
coupled with other circumstances, determined him to change hia 
plan, and to venture on the bold step of writing imitations of the 
whole himself. Thus originated The Poetic Mirror, a singular work, 
comprisiDg many pieces of merit, which passed into a second editicm, 
and altogether was highly successful. 

DraTTuxtic Tales, in two volumes, succeeded The Mirror; and next 
came, in prose. The Brownie of Bodsheck, and other tales. Kext 
were published The Jacobite Rdics, among the imitations in which 
of Jacobite ballads are some of Mr. Hogg's best lyrics. Shortly after- 
wards Winter Evening Tales made their appearance, comprising all his 
earlier efforts in prose. The Ettrick Shepherd died on 21st of No- 
vember, 1835. 



SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

(1772-1834.) 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, youngest son of the Rev. John Coleridge, 
Vicar of St. Mary Ottery, Devonshire, was bom in that town, 2l8t 
October, 1772. From October 1 775 to October 1 778, he tells us in the 
Biographia Literaria, he continued at the reading school, because he 
was too little to be trusted among his father's schoolboys. He relates, 
further, how by certain jealousies on his brother Frank's part, he was 
in earliest childhood huffed away from the enjoyments of muscular 
activity by play, to take refuge at his mother's side on his little stool, 
to read his little book, and to listen to the talk of his elders ; and thus 
driven from life in motion, to that life in thought and sensation which 
he afterwards passed through. His excellent father died on the 10th 
October, 1781 ; and in the spring of 1782 the bereaved child became 
an inmate of the Blue-Coat School, an advantage secured for him by 
the mediation of Sir Francis BuUer. After passing six weeks in the 
branch establishment at Hertford, young Coleridge, already regarded 
by his relations as a talking prodigy, came up to the great school in 
London, September 1782, where he continued for eight years, with 
Bowyer for his teacher, and Charles Lamb for his friend ; Coleridge 
being the ** jwor friendless boy" so exquisitely described in Ella's 
Chrisfs Hospital Five-and-Thirty Years ago. His great delight all 
this time was reading ; his talents and superiority, as he tells us, placed 
him ever at the head of his class in his mere school-studies, without 
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any desire or ambition on his part, emulation having no meaning for 
him. " Thank Heaven," he exclaims, " it was not the age for getting 
up prodigies ; but at twelve or fourteen I should have made as pretty 
a juvenile prodigy as was ever emasculated by fond and idle wonder- 
ment." 

On 5th February, 1791, Coleridge entered Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. He gained Sir William Brown's gold medal for the Greek 
Ode in the summer of that year. It was on the slave-trade. The 
poetic force and originality of this ode were, as he said himself, 
much beyond the language in which they were conveyed. In the 
winter of 1793, he stood for the University (Craven) Scholarship with 
Dr. Eeate, the late head-master of Eton, Mr. Bethel (of Yorkshire), 
and Bishop Butler, who was the successful candidate. In 1793 
he wrote without success for the Greek Ode on Astjronomy, the prize 
for which was gained by Dr. Keate. The original is not known to 
exist ; but the reader may see what is probably a very free version of 
it by Mr. Southey in his minor poems. *.* Coleridge," says a school- 
fellow of his who followed him to Cambridge in 1792, " was very 
studious ; but his reading was desultory and capricious. He took 
little exercise merely for the sake of exercise; but he was ready at 
any time to unbend his mind in conversation ; and for the sake of 
this his room (the ground-floor room on the right hand of the stair- 
case facing the great gate) was a constant rendezvous of conversation- 
loving friends. I will not call them loungers ; for they did not call to 
kill time, but to enjoy it. What evenings have I spent in those 
rooms I What suppers, or sizings, as they were called, have I enjoyed, 
when -^schylus and Plato and Thucydides were pushed aside, with 
a pile of lexicons and the like, to discuss the pamphlets of the day ! 
Ever and anon a pamphlet issued from the pen of Burke. There was 
no need of having the book before us ; — Coleridge had read it in the 
morning, and in the evening he would repeat whole pages verbatim." 

In May and June 1793, Frend's trial took place in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Court, and in the Court of Delegates, at Cambridge. Frend 
was a fellow of Jesus, and a slight acquaintance had existed between 
him and Coleridge, who, however, soon became his partisan. The 
trial was observed by Coleridge to be going against Frend, when some 
observation or speech was made in his favour ; a dying hope thrown 
out (as it appeared) to Coleridge, who, in the midst of the Senate 
House, extended his hands and clapped them. The Proctor, in a 
loud voice, demanded who had committed this indecorum. Silence 
ensued. The Proctor, in an elevated tone, said to a young man sitting 
near Coleridge, " 'Twas you, sir !" The reply was as prompt as 
the accusation ; for, immediately holding out the stump of his right 
arm, it appeared that he had lost his hand : ** I would, sir," said he, 
** that I had the power." That no innocent person should incur 
blame, Coleridge went directly afterwards to the Proctor, who told 
him that he saw him clap his hands, but fixed on this person, who 
he knew had not the power. " You have had," said he, " a narrow 
escape." Coleridge passed the summer of 1793 at Ottery, and whilst 
there wrote his Songs of the Pixies, and some other little pieces. He 
returned to Cambridge in October ; but in the following month, in a 
moment of despondency and vexation of spirit, occad^oned ^TO^<^\!^^iJi^ 
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by some debts, not amounting to 100^., he suddenly left his college and 
went to London. In a few days he was reduced to want; and observ- 
ing a recruiting advertisement, he resolved to get bread, and overcome 
a prejudice at the same time, by becoming a soldier. He accordingly 
applied to the sergeant, and after some delay was marched down to 
Reading, where he regularly enlisted as a private in the 15th Light 
Dragoons, on the 3d December, 1793. He kept his initials under 
the names of Silas Titus Comberbacke. He continued during four 
months a dragoon, during which time he saw and suffered much. He 
rode his horse ill, and groomed him worse ; but he made amends by 
nursing the sick, and writing letters for the sound. His education 
was detected by one of the oflBicers, who observed the words, Eheu ! 
qtuim infortunii miserrimum est fuisse felicem ! freshly written in 
pencil on the stable-door, and ascertained that Comberbacke was the 
writer. But the termination of his military career was brought about 
by a chance recognition in the street ; his family was apprised of his 
situation, and after some difficulty he was duly discharged on 10th 
April, 1794, at Hounslow. Coleridge now returned to Cambridge, 
and remained there till the commencement of the summer vacation. 
But the adventures of the preceding six months had broken the con- 
tinuity of his academic life, and given birth to new views of future 
exertion ; besides that, his adoption about this time of Unitarianism — 
which, however, he afterwards renounced — precluded his entering the 
Church. 

In June 1794, Coleridge went on a visit to an old schoolfellow at 
Oxford, where an introduction to Southey, then an undergraduate of 
Balliol College, became the hinge on which a large part of his after- 
life wfis destined to turn. After an excursion in V\ ales, of which he 
gives a very characteristic and amusing account in the Biographia 
Literaritty Coleridge went to Bristol to see Southey, who introduced 
him to Robert Lovell, then recently married to Mary Fricker ; and ia 
whose house he became acquainted with her sister Sarah, whom he 
afterwards married. Then accompanying Southey to Bath, he re- 
mained in that city several weeks, principally engaged in making 
love, and in maturing with his friends the plan which he had for some 
time cherii'hed, of a social community to be established in America 
upon what he termed a pantisocratical basis. The original members 
of this society — which, it is almost needless to add, never came to 
any result — were Coleridge, Southey, Lovell, and George Burnet. 
Towards the beginning of September, Coleridge returned to Cam- 
bridge, apparently with the view of taking his degree of B.A. But 
he took no degree ; and all he did was to publish the Fall of Robes- 
pierre, a joint composition by himself and Southey. The winter of 
1794 he passed with Lamb in London. In the beginning of 1796 he 
returned with Southey to Bristol. 

The whole spring and summer of this year he devoted to public 
lectures at Bristol, with intervals of excursions in Somersetshire, in 
one of which he became acquainted with Wordsworth. The first six 
of his lectures presented a comparative view of the civil war under 
Charles I. and the French Revolution ; the other six were on re- 
vealed relir,ion, its corruptions and political views, intended for 
Christians and for infidels : for the former, that they may be able to 
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give a reason for the hope that is in them ; for the latter, that they 
might not determine against Christianity from arguments applicable 
to its corruptions only. 

On 4th October, 1795, Coleridge was married at St. Mary Redcliff 
Church to Sarah Fricker, and went to reade in a cottage at Clevedon, 
on the Bristol Channel, with the immediate view of proceeding thence 
to Cambridge, there to finish his great work of Imitations, in two 
volumes, and to publish Prppitsals for a School, Meantime, in De- 
cember he issued a prospectus of 2'he Watchman, a miscellany, to be 
continued every eighth day ; and in January departed on a com- 
mercial travel through the provinces, to collect subscribers, and 
incidentally to practise as a Unitarian preacher. His fiwt sermons 
on this occasion—rhe had preached twice previously— were at Birming- 
ham; and, as he tells us, " were preciously peppered with politics." 
Coleridge — " his idea-pot bubbling up so vehemently with fears, 
doubts, and diflficulties," that he feared lest it should "boil over and 
put out the fire" — ^returned to Bristol (where his wife was on a visit 
to her mother), having procured a thousand subscribers for the 
Watchman, the first number of which made- its appearance on the 
Ist of March, 1 796 j^ the last on the 13th of May following. In the 
interval, Coleridge's first volume of poems was published by Mr. 
Cottle, whose enduring kindness to the poet is nobly recognised by 
the latter in various letters, printed in the second edition of the 
Biographia Liieraria, In the same year, negotiations were set on foot 
for an engagement on the- Morning Chronicle; but ere they were com- 
pleted, Coleridge received an invitation from Mrs.-Evans, then of 
Darley, near Derby, to visit her, with the view to his undertaking 
the education- of her sons. But this project ended in nothing, as did 
so many others; and among them, much about the samevtime, an 
endeavour on the part of the. benevolent Mr* Poole to raise a small 
annuity for the struggling poet and philosopher, and an effort by 
Koscoe to procure for him some position at Liverpool. Whilst at 
Birmingham, on the ^Watchman tour, Coleridge had been introduced 
to Charles Lloyd, the'eldest son of Mr. Lloyd, an eminent banker of 
that place. At Moseley they met again, and the result of an inter- 
course for a few day=s together waa an ardent desire on the part of 
Lloyd to domesticate himself permanently with a man whose con- 
versation seemed to him a revelation from heaven^ Just before the 
birth of Coleridge's eldest son,. Hartley (Sept. 1796), Southey, who 
had returned to Bristol from Portugal, and was in lodgings nearly 
opposite Coleridge's house in Oxford Street, renewed with him the 
friendship which had been interrupted by a quarrel^ arising out of 
the abandonment of the American scheme^ Circumstances separated 
the two friends in rafter-life; but their mutual regard remained 
unaltered. 

In 1797 the poems were reprintedy with- some additions and 
alterations. In the same year he wrote his Osorio, a tragedy. A 
third edition- of the poems was produced in 1798, the exclusion from 
which of the contribuUous of Lamb and Lloyd occasioned a tem- 
porary coolness between the excluded and the excluder. 

Up to this point of time, Coleridge had held, though laxly, the 
doctrines of Sociaua. la Jan. 1798, on the B.ev.Mx,^rfs^<i-»*^^ 
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Unitarian minister of Shrewsbury, removing to Bristol, Coleridge was 
strongly recommended by his friends of that persuasion to offer him- 
self as Mr. Rowe's successor, and he accordingly went on probation 
to Shrewsbury. The description of this probation-sermon forms the 
subject of one of Hazlitt's most brilliant writings, My first Acquaint- 
ance with Po€ts» Coleridge was at this time living in a cottage 
at Nether-Stowey, which he had selected on account of the residence 
— ^next door to him — of William Wordsworth, and where he pro- 
vided for his scanty maintenance by writiDg verses in the Morning 
Post. 

The Messrs. Wedgewood, who had conceived a great interest in 
Coleridge, were decidedly averse to his devoting himself to a pastoral 
charge, which they conceived might operate unfavourably on his lite- 
rary pursuits ; and accordingly made him an offer of an allowance 
during his life of \60l. per annum. The offer was accepted, and the 
Shrewsbury mioistry declined ; and Coleridge, on the strength of this 
new resource, proceeded with Wordsworth on a visit to Germany, 
where he spent fourteen months, during which period the sketches 
called Satyrane's Letters were written. On his return, in Nov. 1799, 
he formed an engagement with Mr. Stuart, who was then conducting 
the Morning Post, to contribute literary and political articles to that 
journal. For this purpose, Mr. Stuart took lodgings for him in King 
Street, Covent Garden ; but he ** totally failed," says Mr. Stuart, "in 
the plan he proposed of writing daily on the daily occurrences. '* At 
the end of the first half-year's engagement, Coleridge, who had during 
that time been frequently incapacitated by illness from writing, 
quitted London for the north. Mr. Stuart gives us a long letter from 
him, dated Greta Hall, Keswick, 19th July, 1800, in which he pro- 
mises a second part of Pitt and Buonaparte; but speaks of it as 
uncertain whether or no he should be able to continue any regular 
species of employment for Mr. Stuart's paper. In another letter, 
May 1801, Coleridge, still writing from Keswick, speaks of ill-health, 
and "the habits of irresolution which are its worst consequences," 
forbidding him to rely upon himself for any systematic labour. There 
is a long controversy in the Biogrophia Literaria^ as to the amount of 
benefit which Coleridge's writings conferred commercially on the 
Morning Post. Whatever may have been their value in this respect, 
they were continued, at intervals, later than 1816, and their aggre- 
gate bulk represents several octavo volumes. 

In 1804, Coleridge, to recruit his health, made his way out to 
Malta, where Dr. Stoddart, with whom he had* been previously ac- 
quainted, and who was then king's advocate there, and afterwards 
became Chief Justice and Judge of the Admiralty Court, received 
him with characteristic kindness, and obtained for him the appoint- 
ment of secretary to the governor, Sir Alexander Ball. Coleridge 
returned to England in the summer of 1806, still ill, and very poor ; 
the money he had received from Sir Alexander Ball having been all 
expended on the homeward journey through Italy. From his pecu- 
niary distress he was relieved by the noble conduct of Mr. De Quin- 
cey, who anonymously forwarded to him through Mr. Cottle 300^. ; 
a gift doubly acceptable at the moment, the annuity from the Messrs. 
Wedgewood having just been reduced from 150^. to 75^. per annum. 
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In 1808, at the instance of Sir Humphrey Davy, he delivered at the 
^ Royal Institution a course of lectures on ShaJi^espeare, eighteen in 
' number, but of course given at intervals. " Coleridge," writes 
Sir Humphrey, " after disappointing his audience once from illness, 
is announced to lecture again this week. He has suffered greatly 
from excessive sensibility, the disease of genius. Hia mind is a wil- 
derness, in which the cedar and the oak, which might aspire to the 
skies, are stunted in their growth by underwood, thorns, Driers, and 
parasitical plants. With the most exalted genius, enlarged views, 
sensitive heart, and enlightened mind, he will be the victim of want 
of order, precision, and regularity. I cannot thinks of him without 
experiencing the mingled feelings of admiration, regard, and pity." 
It is probable that, even at this period, the parasitical plant most 
effectually stunting the growth of the noble tree was the plant 
whence laudanum is distilled ; " certain it is," writes Cottle in 1814, 
" that Coleridge has been long, very long, in the habit of taking 
from two quarts of laudanum a week to a pint a day ; and on one 
occasion he has been known to take, in the twenty-four hours, a whole 
quart of laudanum !" No one was more acutely sensible of the mani- 
fold evils of this dreadful practice than its victim, whose letters to 
Cottle on the subject at this period are of the most harrowing cha- 
racter. Power, however, was happily granted him to subdue the 
vice ; and he lived on twenty years afterwards, his body strengthened 
and his mental vigour sustained. 

r ' In 1809-10, Coleridge issued from Grasmere a weekly essay, 
stamped to be sent by the general post, called The Friend, The 
paper lasted for twenty-seven numbers, after vexing the subscribers 
with all sorts of irregularities and shortcomings. The work, how- 
ever, has since been collected and enlarged in three small volumes. 

In 1812, Coleridge, who was then in London, edited and contri- 
buted several interesting articles to Southey's Cknniana, In 1813 
Remorse was acted. 

In 1816, Coleridge became an inmate of the family of Mr. Gill- 
man, the surgeon of Highgate Grove, a connection (as the writer of 
an able article on Coleridge in the British and Foreign Review ob- 
serves) equally honourable and fortunate to all parties ; for as, wher- 
ever the name of Cowper is known, Mrs. Unwin is venerated, so is 
Mr. Gillman's name perpetually associated with that of his illustrious 
friend and patient, wheresoever the influence of his philosophy, in 
awakening, fructifying, and disciplining the moral being of others, is 
acknowledged. For to the medical skill and daily watchfulness of 
this excellent man was Coleridge indebted, as he gratefully records in 
the dedication of the Friend, for the comparative ease of his latter 
years. This ease was, for a few years, augmented by a pension from 
the king of 100^. as to an academician of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture ; but this source was cut off by the parsimony of the ministry. 
In the summer of 1828, Coleridge made the tour of Holland, Flanders, 
and up the Rhiue. For some years before his death he was afflicted 
with such great bodily pain, that, on one occasion, he was heard to say 
he had from this cause wsdked up and down his chamber seventeen 
hours each day. He died on the 25th July, 1834. ' 

The poeti(»Ed works of Coleridge include the «7ifrven\^ P q««^^ ^v- 
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^Uint Leavei, Ancient Mariner, Chrittabd, Semorte, Zapolya, and 
WalUnsUin. 

The first volume of JKvtniU Poema was published in the aptiDg of 
1796, and reprinted, with -eome variations and additiouB, in 1797. 
The Atunent Mariner, Love, The Nightingale, The Foster-Mother's 
Ta3e, firat appeared with the Lyrical BaUad» of Wordsworti in 1798, 
WaOcTitlein, a translation from Schiller, was published in 1800. 




CKrftfoiel, written in ITST^d 1800, was produced in 1616isnd with 
\tSviUi Khan, written in 1797, and The Paint of Sleep. The tra- 
gedy of Remorse, written in 17B7, wa« produced at Drury Lane in 
1813, when it wns acted wich- unbounded applause for thirty aucceg- 
sivo nights. — " the theatre," Coleridge tells na, " making 800W, or 
10,000f. of it," and he himself "getting more bj it than bjaU m; lit«- 
Tuy labours put together; nay, thrieo as much \ counteracting ray 
heavy losses in .the Watchman and the Friend." This is the play 
already mentioned under the title of Otorio. Zapolya, another 
tragedy, appeared in 1817: it had been rejected as unadapted for 
stage representAtioo ; but as a dramatic poem it wa« at length suc- 
cessful, 2000 copies of it being sold in six weeks. The collection of 
j>oems entitled ciibyUine Leaves, " in allusion to the fragmentary and 
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widely-scattered state in which they had been long suffered to re- 
main," were published in 1817. The Miscellaneous Poems were com- 
posed at different periods of the author's life, many of them in his 
later years. 

Coleridge's prose works comprehend Aids to Reflection; Biogra- 
phia Literaria ; The Friend^ a series of essays ; On the Constitution 
of Church and State ; Notes and Lectures on Shakespeare and other 
Jbramatists ; Essays on his oion Times (the leaders in the Courier , &c.) ; 
Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit ; Treatise on Method; Hints to- 
wards the Formation of a more comprehensive Theory of Life; States- 
man^s Manual; Lay Sermons; Literary Remains. Most of these 
works have been published in recent years, under the editorship — 
a labour of love, and hence occasionally somewhat too elaborate — of 
the writer's daughter and son ; and are now the property of Mr. 
Moxon, a publisher thoroughly competent to appreciate their value, 
and to render them to the utmost possible extent available for the 
. daily enlarging circle of Coleridge's admirers. 



ROBERT TANNAHILL. 

(1774-1810.) 

Robert Tannahill was bom at Paisley, of humble parents, 3d 
June, 1774. After receiving a plain education, he applied himself to 
weaving as an occupation, his lyrical effusions being the product of 
his leisure hours. He had commenced writing at a very early age ; 
but it was not until 1802, after he had returned from LancasMre 
to Paisley for the pious purpose of supporting his widowed mother, 
that he applied himself systematically to lyrical composition. A 
volume of his poems and songs, most of which latter had been, 
when first written, set to music by Mr, R. A. Smith, was pub- 
lished in 1807, and were at once and largely successful, as they well 
merited. He afterwards contributed several songs to Mr. S. Thomp- 
son's Sdect Melodies; but a disappointment as to a second edition of 
his poems, which he had prepared for the press, preyed upon hie 
spirits, rendered morbidly sensitive by incipient consumption which 
had assailed his frame ; he became deranged, and in that condition 
drowned himself in the night of 17th May, 1810. " He was," writes 
Mr. Chambers, " a modest and temperate man, devoted to his kin- 
dred and friends, and of unblemished purity aitd correctness of con- 
duct. His lyrics are rich and original, both in description and in 
sentiment ; his diction is copious and luxuriant, particularly in de- 
scribing natural objects and the peculiar features of Scottish land- 
scape." They are. The Braes o' Balquither, The Flower o' BumJUane^ 
The Brats 6* Oleniffery Gloomy Winter*s now awa*; all of them well 
known, and deservedly popular songs. 
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JOHN LEYDEN. 

(1776-1811.) 

Dr. John Leyden was bom the 8th of September, 1775, at Den- 
hohn, on the Teviot, in the parish of Cavers, Roxburghshire. About 
a year after his birth, his parents removed to Henlawshiel, a lonely 
cottage about three miles from Benholm, on the &rm of Nether 
Tofts, then held by Mr. Andrew Blythe, his mother's uncle. Here 
they lived for sixteen years, during which his father was employed, 
first as shepherd, and afterwards in managing the whole business of 
the farm. His relation having had the misfortune to lose his sight, 
Leyden was taught to read by his grandmother, who, after her hus- 
band's death, resided In the family of her son. Under the care of 
this venerable and affectionate instructress his progress was rapid. 
That insatiable desire of knowledge, which afterwards formed so re- 
markable a feature in his character, soon began to show itself. The 
historical passages of the Bible first caught his attention ; and it was 
not long before he made himself familiarly acquainted with every 
event recorded in the Old and New Testaments. One or two popular 
works on Scottish history fell into his hands ; and he read with 
enthusiasm the history of the heroic deeds of Wallace and Bruce, 
and of the brave resistance of his countrymen to the ecclesiastical 
tyranny of the last kings of the house of Stuart. After he had read 
all the books in his father's possession, the shelves of the neighbour- 
ing peasants were laid under contribution ; and, amongst other works 
they furnished him with, he was greatly delighted to find the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments, Sir David Lindsay's poetical works, Milton's 
Paradise Losty and Chapman's translation of Homer. 

At nine years of age he was sent to the parish school of Kirktown, 
where he continued nearly three years, learning writing and arith- 
metic, and the rudiments of the Latin language, the latter chiefly 
through his own exertions ; to which early dependence upon him- 
self he probably owed his subsequently rapid acquisition of languages. 
Young Leyden 's aptitude for learning induced his parents to bring 
up their son to the church of ScotUnd ; and he was accordingly 
placed with Mr. Duncan, a Cameronian minister*^ at Denholm, in 
order to acquire Latin. He does not appear to have had any Greek 
tutor ; although he had probably learnt some rudiments of that 
language before he went to the Edinburgh University in 1790. 
Leyden's uncouth appearance excited the mirth of his fellow-stu- 
dents; who were not, however, slow to discover that this un- 
promising exterior concealed qualities which commanded respect 
and admiration. Although Leyden was not ignorant of any branch 
of knowledge then generally learnt by young men at the univer- 
sity, he chiefly distmguished himself by his rapid acquisition of 
languages. He made himself master of French, Italian, Spanish, 
and German, the ancient Icelandish, and the Arabic, Persian, and 
Hebrew. 

Our poet spent his summers at home, and sought the quiet 
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which he could not find in his father's cottage in the parish kirk, 
where, for several hours in the day, he arranged and enlarged the 
information he had acquired during his winter studies at college. 
Books were as necessary to Leyden's studies as a place of retirement ; 
and such as he could not borrow from his Mends, he procured at 
the expense of great personal privations. Besides, Ms reputation for 
learning gained him the acquaintance of several persons of literary 
eminence both in Edinburgh and elsewhere, which was of great 
service to him. In 1796 he was appointed private tutor to the 
i^ns of Mr. Campbell, of Fairfield, which office he retained for two 
or three years. 

Upon his return to Edinburgh from St. Andrew's, where he at- 
tended his pupils during their studies, Leyden made, at Mr. Camp- 
bell's house, the acquaintance of several persons whose station in 
life was somewhat aoove that to which Ley den's college -associates 
could as yet hope to attain. Through Mr. Richard Heber, he was 
introduced to the late Lord Woodhouselee, the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
and Mr. Henry Mackenzie, the author of the Man of Feding ; and 
Mr. Walter Scott, in whom Leyden's love of ballads and poetiy 
seemed to awake a feeling of sympathy. 

Leyden was temperate, even abstemious in his diet ; and his pri- 
vate character was strictly blameless. His temper was extremely 
gentle, and he patiently bore the raillery of those who laughed at the 
uncouthness of his exterior. 

In 1800 Leyden was ordained a preacher ; but took no further 
course in that profession. In 1802 he was appointed to edit the 
ScoU^ Magaziney which he continued for five or six months ; and then 
proceeded to write his Scenes of Infancy , being his early impressions 
and feelings, interwoven witn a description of his native dale of 
Teviot. But his friends were anxious for his final settlement in life, 
and Leyden was always ready to meet them half-way. He proposed 
to the African Society to make a voyage of discovery into the interior 
of Africa ; but this was soon lost sight of in the prospect of promo- 
tion in another quarter. He was recommended by some friend to 
the Board of Control, as a fitting person to be employed in the in- 
vestigation of the learning and languages of the Indian tribes. But 
as the only appointment which was vacant was that of surgeon's 
assistant, Leyden was obliged to set to work to qualify himself for 
this post. By incredible exertions, he soon mastered the difficulties 
of this complicated art, under Mr. John BeU of Edinburgh, and ob- 
tained his diploma from one university at the same time that another 
conferred on him the degree of M.D. In April 1803 he sailed to 
Madras, and was installed in his new duties. But it was speedily 
discovered that his constitution was sinking under the climate, and 
he was transferred to Prince of Wales Island, on the coast of Malacca. 
Here he busied himself in his vacant hours in studying the languages 
and literature of the East, in which he made extraordinary progress. 
In 1806 he took leave of Prince of Wales Island, his health being re- 
stored, and proceeded to Calcutta. Here he was received in the most 
flattering manner, and Lord Minto, the Governor-General, himself a 
native of Teviotdale, procured him a professorship in the Bengal 
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college, a post suited to his habits and tastes ; and thence he was 
transferred to a police magistracy, which, involving the task of dis- 
persing the robbers that infest Bengal, suited well with his eccentric 
humour. 

In 1811, an expedition having been formed to proceed to the 
island of Java, Leyden accompanied it, for the purpose of investigating 
the manners and language and literature of the tribes which inhabit 
that island. It was also considered that his knowledge of the lan- 
guage might be useful in settling the government of the country. 
When the English had gained possession of Batavia, Leyden lost no 
time in examining a library in that town which was said to contain 
valuable Indian manuscripts. This room had not been properly 
ventilated ; and Leyden, when he left the place, had a tit of shivering, 
which turned into a fever, which proved fatal at the end of two or 
three days. 

Thus died John Leyden, in his thirty-sixth year, just when he 
was beginning to reap the fruits of his early industry. His poetical 
remains were collected and given to the public in 1821. Besides 
these poetical works, he compiled and translated the Commentaries 
of BaJbeTy from the Turkish language, which was published in 1826. 



CHARLES LLOYD. 

(1775-18390 

Charles Lloyd was bom Feb. 12, 1776. He published sonnets and 
other poems, in conjunction with Coleridge and Lamb, in 1797 ; 
and these and Lamb's were published together the year afterwards. 
" While Lamb," says Justice Talfourd, " was enjoying habits of the 
closest intimacy with Coleridge in London, he was introduced by 
him to a young poet, whose name has often been associated witn 
his — Charles Lloyd, the son of a wealthy banker at Birmingham, 
who had recently cast off the trammels of the Society of Friends, and, 
smitten with the love of poetry, had become a student at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. There he had attracted Coleridge by the 
fascination of his discourse ; and having been admitted to his re- 
gard, was introduced by him to Lamb. Lloyd was endeared both to 
Lamb and Coleridge by a very amiable disposition and a pensive cast 
of thought ; but his intellect had little resemblance to that of either. 
He wrote, indeed, pleasing verses, and with great facility — a facility 
£ital to excellence ; but his mind was chiefly remarkable for the fine 
power of analysis which distinguishes his London and other of his 
later compositions." 

In this power of discriminating and distinguishing — carried to a 
pitch almost of painfulness — Lloyd has scarcely ever been equalled; 
and his poems, though rugged in point of versification, will be found, 
by those who read them with the attention they require, replete with 
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critical and moral suggestiwis of the highest value. Besides three 
or four volumes of poetry, he wrote two noyela^r—Edmimd Oliver and 
Isabel. 

After his marriage he settled at the lakes at Brathay, near Amble- 
side. His dramatic poem, The Duke d*Ormond,wn.tten in 1798, has 
great merit in the delineation of character and states of mind ; but 
the plot is forced and unnatural : not only that, but what is worse 
in point of effect, it is tediously subjective ; and we feel the action 
of the piece to be improbable, while the feelings are true to nature : 
yet there is tn^c effect in the scenes of the dSnottement, Mr. Lloyd 
also produced an* able translation of AlfierL Ha died at Versailles, 
Jan. 16, ^:839., 



THOMAS MOORE. 

(1779-1852.) 

Thomas Moore was bom in Dublin, 28th of May, 1779, the son- 
of the keeper of a small wine-store. Humble, however, as were his 
parents, his mother, at least, seems to have been possessed of- talents 
highly serviceable to her son. In many respects she was a remark- 
able woman; At a very early age the child exhibited undoubted 
genius, and she took extraordinary pains to cultivate the gift. She 
sent him- early to school, and at home encouraged his talente by every 
available means as they developed themselves. As a mere child, Tom 
Moore was singled out by the master of the school, on days of public 
examination, as one of the most popular and successful exhibitors in 
the academy. As a child, also, he pui forth his first pretensions to 
poetry,. since in the year 1789 he remembered to have written his 
earliest verses. Mrs. Moore herself evinced the greatest solicitude to 
promote her son's school studies, examined him daily in his lessons, 
and was vigilant to note his progress. 

A third faculty made itself evident. While stiU a child, Moore 
discovered a taste for music, as well as for recitation and poetic 
composition. The mother, to make tho most of the talent, procured 
an eld harpsichord ; employed a youth, who was in the service of a 
tuner in the neighbourhood, to give her son instruction ; and encour- 
aged the child to exhibit his musical- powers to all her visitors — ^his 
taste for singing corresponding with his passion for music. By and 
by, the old harpsichora was exchanged for a new pianoforte ; pleas- 
ant gatherings then took place in the private apartments of the wine- 
store, at which, after supper, the song went round, and Tom would 
give, with general applause, the best of Dibdin*s songs. 

In 1793, when Moore was fourteen years old, an act of enfran- 
chisement was passed which enabled Roman Catholics to enter the 
University and to go to the bar ; and Mrs. Moore resolved at once that 
her boy should receive such an education as would enable him to dis- 
tinguish himself in the profession of the law. In the Dublin school 

VOL. IV. 
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there was a Latin usher : him Mrs. Moore invited to her house ; in- 
duced him, by various acts of kindness, to regard his pupil with some- 
what of the affection she felt for her son ; and effected thus the rapid 
advance of the latter, not only in the learned languages, but in all the 
other studies «f the school. He was well prepared when he entered 
Trinity College in 1794, a year after his first printed poem had been 
published an the Anthdogia Hihernicay in the form of " Verses to 
.^elia, on her charging the author with writing too much on love." 

At the University Moore worked steadily, acquiring knowledge, 
and occasionally writing poetry for the gratification of his mother 
;and her acquaintance. His college companions were the ardent 
•Spirits of the time, and his best beloved friends those who were most 
deeply implicated in revolutionary designs. It is well for Moore that 
he contrived to escape the subsequent Site of his less fortunate com- 
panions; there can be little doubt that but for strong maternal 
injunctions and his own good sense, his excitable soul must have 
been drawn into the tro\3)les that proved so fatal to his fellows. 
Once only he id^itified himself with the Irish conspirators, by contri- 
buting a letter to the columns of their organ ; but the horror of his 
.mother at the discovery of his rashness was sufficient to arrest the pen 
for ever afterwards. Better employment was that found by Moore in 
Marsh's library, to which, through his acquaintance with tbe son of 
the librarian, our student obtained admittance during the months it 
was closed to the public, and where, by hunting through the old book- 
shelves, he tells us he acquired "much of the odd, out-of-the-way 
sort of reading, that may be found scattered through some of his 
earlier works." It was here that lie accumulated notes for the work 
upon which, at a very early period of his academical career, he had set 
his he^rt — ^namely, the translation of the whole of the. odes attributed 
to Anacreon. 

While Moore was thus occupied in the legitimate studies of the 
University, his mother continued her exertions on Jiis behalf out of 
doors. It was necessary that he should read French ; she {)rocured 
the services of a French refugee, and in the eourse of five months the 
pupil made rapid progress. 

Moore was ninete^i years old when he took his degree. At this 
;period he had made considerable advance in his Anacreoriy and he 
ventured to hope that he might obtain for it a classical premium from 
the University. The Provost, however, shook his head solemnly at 
the amatory and convivial production, and Moore was &in to reserve 
his translations for a more extended audience. He looked towards 
Xondon. The scholastic apprenticeship over, it was time to begin 
the battle. The lad was to be entered at the Temple, and then to 
help himself on as best he might. Slender was the purse which he 
'<»jTied with him to the great city. The femily resources were scanty 
:at the best, and the boy*s inevitable expenses proved a serious drain. 
'But every penny was joyfully scraped together, and the loving and 
dutiful son went forth. Part of the smau sum which he carried with 
^lim was in guineas, and these his mother carefully sewed up in the 
waistband of his pantaloons. Sewed up in another part of his clothes 
was a scapula, or small bit of cloth — an unfailing remedy against all 
harm-— duly blessed by the priest. Fortified by this, by his devoted 
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mother's pra;^ers, and by his own consciousness of power, he first trod 
the streets of London. 

The early development of his genius and his agreeable qualities 
had in Dublin secured him friends in a class far superior to that of 
his parents. By most of these he was furnished with introductions, 
which procured for him, during his first sojourn in London, welcome 
admission to corresponding circles in the great city. That first 
sojourn was brief, lasting only sufficient time to enable young Moore 
to enter himself at the Temple, and to prepare the means of paying 
for his passage to the bar, by arranging with Stockdale, of Piccadilly, 
for the publication of Anacreon. Upon Moore's next visit to 
England, the introduction of Joe Atkinson procured for him a kind 
reception, on his way, at Donington Park, the seat of his future 
patron, Lord Moira. Arrived in London, he found the subscription- 
list for his ATMLcreon filled with the names of notabilities, and headed 
by that of George Prince of Wales, who consented in person to receive 
the dedication, and who treated Moore with a marked distinction 
that at once established the young aspirant's position alike in May 
Fair and Paternoster Row. Patronage first came (1803) in the form 
of the poet-iaureateship ; but the manner of the offer being such, 
says Moore, "as would disgust any man with the least spirit of inde- 
pendence about him," the post was rejected. Moore had not, how- 
ever, long to wait before another berth was offered him, — the 
registrarship at Bermuda, an appointment of a good many hundreds 
a-year. This Moore accepted; and sailing almost immediately, 
reached Bermuda in the commencement of 1804. The place was 
soon found not suitable to the fancy of a young poet who had not yet 
had time to grow weary of the whirl of Loudon; and before the year 
was out, we find him back in London, having placed the duties of 
his registrarship in the hands of a deputy, its responsibilities remain- 
ing upon himself The consequence was, that the deputy failing in 
his trust, the responsibilities came upon the principal with a weight 
which, but for the generous support of his friends, would have crushed 
him. Lord Moira, upon Moore's return, undertook to provide him 
with some place at home ; but the undertaking, from some cause or 
other, was not fulfilled. His lordship, however, derived one consola- 
tion from the Bermuda trip of our poet, in having dedicated to him 
the EpistleSy Odes, and other Poems (1806), which were the immediate 
fruit of that expedition. By these EpisUeBy Odes, and other Poems 
there hangs a tale, too long for reproduction here, but which may be 
traced in Lord John Russell's Memoirs and Letters of our poet, which 
contains, among much other amusing matter, Moore's narrative of his 
bloodless battle with Jeffrey, who, in the Edinburgh Beview, had de- 
uouuced him as having in these Epistles and Odes ''made a deliberate 
attempt to corrupt the minds of his readers." The reviewer and the 
reviewed met at Chalk Farm ; but while the seconds were inexpertly 
loading the pistols, — or rather, while one of the seconds was loading all 
four pistols, the other second, Mr. Homer, being wholly ignorant of 
the process, — Jeffrey and Moore got into a chat, which rendered them 
additionally delighted when some Bow-street officers made thw 
appearance, and coached them off to the police-office. The result of 
the affair was, that Jeffrey and Moore became fast friends. 
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Moore's friends went out of office in 1807, Moore himself not hav- 
ing previously secured a place in lieu of the departed registrarship. 
Most of the letters given hy Lord John Russell, under this year, are 
dated from Lord Moira's seat, who, says Moore, made him very com- 
fortable, but the main point was still wanting, — U me donne des 
manchettes, etjerCaipoirvt de chemise; so that our poet's was, after 
all, not wholly a sleeveless errand. 

*In 1807 the publication of the Irish Melodies commenced. In 1808 
Moore magnified the offence he had already committed in the volumes 
of Epistles, Odes, <fec., by publishing, imder the name of Thomas Little, 
a collection of verses, the best apology for which is, " that they were 
all productions of an age when the passions very often give a colour- 
ing too warm to the imagination." In 1811, March 25, Moore took 
to wife Miss Dyke, the Bessy of so many of his poems, whose whole 
married life was an efficient apology for the imprudence of their mar- 
riage, xmder circumstances so utterly unfavourable to an increase of 
expenditure. It were unjust to omit the incident, .that, immediately 
after taking this step, Moore hastened to dispel any alarm as to 
their own mterests, which his parents, who had hitherto shared 
his gains, might feel on the occasion, by writing off at once, bid- 
ding them rely upon him for the future, and to draw immediately 
upon his publishers if they stood in need of present assistance. In 
1812, no appointment being probable, Moore resolved, as he says, 
** to go far away into the country, there to devote the remainder of 
my life, in the dear circle I am forming around me, to the quiet pur- 
suit of literature, and, I hope, of goodness." 

He hired accordingly a small cottage at Kegworth, in Leicester- 
shire, at no great distance from Castle Donington ; entered into an 
agreement with the Messrs. Power, of London, the publishers of his 
songs, in virtue of which he was to receive 500^. a-year for the space 
of seven years ; and from time to time sent forth into the world from 
his happy retreat those exquisite strains, which will render the name 
of Moore famous wheresoever music enchants, and the perfect lan- 
guage of song can find its way to the human heart. In lfel3 Moore 
removed to the neighbourhood of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, where 
the seclusion of his cottage was agreeably relieved occasionally by 
visits to the genial household of Mr. Joseph Strutt. "We have just 
been on a visit," runs a letter dated October 23, 1813, ** to Mr. J. 
Strutt 's, who sent his carriage and four for us, and back again with 
us. There are three brothers of them, and they are supposed to have 
a million of money pretty equally divided between them. They have 
fine families of daughters, and are fond of literature, music, and all 
those elegances which their riches enable them so amply to indulge 
themselves with." 

In 1817 another brilliant work of Moore appeared. Messrs. Long- 
man, the publishers, agreed to give three thousand guineas for an 
eastern poem. Moore retired to the banks of the Dove, imbued him- 
self with oriental reading, and in three years produced Lalla Rookh, 
Its success was splendid. It struck a new key, and poured upon the 
world a dazzling flood of gorgeous eastern illustration and imagery. 
Old orientalists could not understand how such a poem could have 
been written by a man who had never ridden on an elephant^ or re- 
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dined beneath a palm-tree ; v/Mle the extraordlnaiy mingling of glit- 
terioK pageantry with a lulling, lusoious, luxurious warmth of idea, 
took by storm the dazzled brains of the &itiBh public. 

After the literary triumph of Lalla Rookh, Moore went twice , 
abroad ; tlie first time with the poet Rogers, the second with Lord 
John RuBsell, when he proceeded to Genoa ; and at Venice viaited 
Lord Bttou, with whom hia friendship continued unimpaired till 
death divided them. Hetuming fix>m Rome, Moore took up hia 
abode in Paris, and resided there till 1822. He produced at this 
time The Lovet of iht Angdi, and Th4 Fablet of the Holy Alliance, 

Soon after his coming back to England, he settled in graceful re- 
tirement at a cottage called Sloperton, in the immediate vicinity of 
the beautiful demesne of Bowood, the seat of his eTer-constant friend 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. Here he pawed the greater portion of 




the rest of hia life in the midst of bis friends, the charm and delight 
of them all. Lord Lansdowne will be for ever associated with the 
iame of Moore, aa are Oleucum with that of Bums, and Southamptoa 
with that of ShakeBpeare. Bowood, with its splendid_ library, it« 
lovelj walks, and its princely hospitalities, was at all times open to 
the poet, and here he spent the happiest hours of bis declining 

In 1825 Moore appeared as a prose writer. The life of Sheridan 
was hia first biography. That of Byron, infinitely superior to the 
other, came out in 1S30 ; and the following year he published the 
Memoiri of Lord Ed-ward Fitigerald. Besides these biographical ef- 
forts, Moore wrote more than oue controversial and historical work j 
and in 1827 he produced Th^ Epicurean, a prose story intended to 
have been verse, in man/ respecta the most elevated work otliia'^^. 
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Love here becomes more spiritualised than i^e had been with him 
before ; and the whole tone and tenour of the romance are of«an in- 
spiring and ennobling character. 

In later days Moore occasionally contributed squibs, with much 
of the old sparkle, on passing events of the day, principally to the 
columns of the Morning Chronicle, It is also known that he had 
made considerable progress in a diary of his life, when unhappily he 
had to experience the lot that had before befallen another genius oi 
Ireland, Dean Swift : darkness came down upon that brain so long 
and so brightly lit by the fires of wit and fancy. Of late years the 
poet's existence was but physical, so that bis death brought the less 
of sorrow with it. Mrs. Moore survives her husband : she was a 
lady of beauty, amiability, and much firmness and decision of cha- 
racter. None of the four children of the poet survive him. One son 
for some time was a pupil with a French translator of his father's 
verse, Bertraud, a professor of high literary fame at, and now mayor 
of, Caen in Normandy. A son of Moore's died in the French military 
service at Algiers. 

Moore throughout life was a staunch loxd consistent liberal. His 
birth, his creed, his nearest and dearest iifisociiitions, led him into 
close and cordial alliance with those wJbose poli^, aloof from ex- 
tremes, suited both his gentle dispositioi^ Awi Ms warm love of free- 
dom. Under these circumstances,, the ocnsiom <Ki0|erred on him by a 
Whig government was the natural man: of regivrd and consideration 
for mm. Moore spalke as he felt of the wcongs of Erin, and he play- 
fully satirised the fieaiblev ^ like ei^ponents of his own opinions ; still, 
his very political bias \/v>as ujpr^ight aa^d gentlemanly ; he cherished 
neither harm nor h»te ; the kindness of his soul was in all he said or 
did ; and he truly, warmly cherished those themes he doated on — the 
amenity of social life, ihe ardomr of patrioitism, and the softness of 
woman's love. The lines which he himself paraphrased for the tomb 
of that nfiC&eiEit poet, whom he resembled as Closely as the better 
Christian can the bas^ heathen, might well appear to his own. me- 
mory: 

'* stranger, if Anacreon'a shell 
Has ever taught thy heart to swell 
With passion s throb or pleasure's sigh. 
In pity turn, as wandering nigh. 
And drop thy goblet's richest tear 
In exquisite li^tion here !" 

The remains of this gifted poet were consigned to their last resting- 
place in a vault on the north side of the diurchyard of Bromham, 
a village lying half a mile to the left of the tumpike-road leading 
from Devizes to Chippenham, and four miles fron^,the former place. 
The co£5in, covered with black cloth, bore the simple inscription, 
" Thomas Mooeb, bom May 28, 1779 ; died February 25, 1862, aged 
72 years." 
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EBENEZER ELLIO^PT. 

(1781-1849.)' 

Ebenezer Elliott was bom at Musbrough, a village near Sheffield.^ 
He sprang from the manufecturing poor of that district; and like 
them, was obliged to earn his subsistence by manual toil. He fol- 
lowed Crabbe in depicting in gloomy cc^ours the condition of the 
poor, which he ascribed to the political institutions of his country, 
Elliott spent his youth and early manhood in the industrious and 
honourable pursuits of people of his rank in life ; but his latter days 
were blessed by the competence which his genius deserved. He wrote 
The Excursion, A Sonnet to the BramMe' flower , Pictures of Native Ge^ 
niu8, Apostrophe to Futuriti/y and A Foetus Frqi/er. TW verses of 
Elliott are characterised by a rud& and rough benevolence, quaint' 
phraseology, long and inharmonious words ; but disclose a dawning 
genius, of which the more perfect development might have given^ 
birth to great results. He was popularly styled « the "Corn-Law 
Rhymer." He died December 1st, 1849^ 



ALLAN CUNNINGHAM'. 

(1784-1842.) 

Allan Cunningham was bom at Blackwood,. near Balswinton, iw 
Dumfriesshire, December 7, 1784. The life of our poet was an in- 
stance of strong perseverance developing original talent. Allan's 
earlier days gave no presage of the aistinotion which he afterwards^ 
attained. His &ther nadbeen at first gardener to a neighbouring 
proprietor, but afterwards obtained the situation of land-steward to* 
Mr. Miller of Dalswinton. About 1^09 Allan was apprenticed to an 
uncle, whp enjoyed a good position in those parts as a builder or 
mason; but this lasted but a short while, and our poet, in 1810, 
came up to London, wher« he became connected with the press. lu 
1814 he became clerk of the works ta the late Sir Francis Chantrey, 
the sculptor, with whom he remained till the time of his death.. In 
1810 appeared Itemains of Nithsdale and GaUoway Son^, by Mr. Cro- 
mek ; to which, however, it seems that Cunningham contributed the 
great bulk of the materuds of his own composition. In 1822 ap- 
peared ^iV MarmadvJce Maxwdly a dramatic poem ; and shortly after- 
wards two volumea of Traditional Tales^ and ihr«e novels, Pavl 
Jones, Sir Michad Scott, and Lord Roldan, In 1832 he published 
an epic poem, in twelve parts, entitled The Maid of Elvor, He 
appeared also as an editor of the works of Bums, in eight volumes, 
to which he prefixed a life, replete with new anecdote and informa- 
tion ; and of a collection of Scottish songs in four volumes. To Mr. 
Murray's Family Library he contributed Lives of eminent British 
Fainters, Sculptors, and Architects, in six volumes. Thi& ^ock \&Kf^ 
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with greoi popularity. His last work (completed just two days 
before his death) was a life of Wilkie, in three volujnes. AUan 
Cunningham died on the 29th October, 1842, in the fifty-eighth year 
of his age. , 



BERNARD BARTON. 

(1784-1849.) 

Bernard Barton was bom on the 31st January, 1784. He was 
descended from a Cumberland family. His great-grandfather, John 
Barton, lived on his own estate at Ive Hill, a little hamlet about five 
or seven miles from Carlisle. Bernard's fiither seems to have devoted 
his leisure hours to literature, though he was fortunate enough to in- 
herit from his father a good business at Carlisle, to which, however, 
he was little attached ; he preferred, as he tells us, perusing Locke, 
Addison, or Pope, to poring over the dusty leaves of a day-book. 
But he never made up his mind to desert the counting-house, although 
*he not long afterwards was prompted by his feelings and inquiries 
to leave the Church of England and join the Society of Friends. He 
soon afterwards confirmed his decision by marrying Mary Dove, a 
Quaker lady of a Cheshire family ; by whom he had several children, 
of whom only one son, the subject of the present memoir, lived to 
maturity. 

Bernard's mother died soon after the poet's birth^ and John Bar- 
ton married another Quaker lady ; whereupon he went, during part 
of the year, to live at a country villa belonging to his wife's &ther 
at Tottenham. Bernard in after-life delighted to dwell on the plea- 
sant days which he spent there ; and he even declared himself willing 
to give up seven years of his life, as it then was, for a week at the 
country villa. But this was no idiosyncracy ; people are wont to 
offer to make sacrifices which they know will not be accepted. 

Bernard was educated at a Quaker school at Ipswich ; and at the 
age of fourteen he was apprenticed to Mr. Samuel Jesup, a shopkeeper 
«t Halstead, in Essex, at the top of Halstead Hill. In 1806 he went 
to Woodbridge, and in the following year married Lucy Jesup, the 
niece of the shopkeeper at Halstead, and entered into partnership 
with her brother as a com and coal merchant. There are some lines 
to his wife, in Miss Barton's memoir, in which he calls her **My 
Lucy :" they were written on the occasion of her death, which oc- 
curred a year after their marriage, in childbirth. 

Bernard, after his wife's death, grew weary of the ledger and the 
counting-house ; and feelifig his taste for literature grow stronger as 
his disposition became more desultory, he resolved to bid a final 
adieu to Woodbridge. He now obtained the situation of a private 
tutor to the family of Mr. Waterhouse, a merchant of Liverpool. 
Here he found some family connections; and here he was kindly, 
received by the Roscoe family, who were old acquaintances of his 
father and mother. After a year's residence in Liverpool he found 
his way back to Woodbridge, where he obtained a derkdiip in the 
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bank of Messrs. Alexander, with whom he remained till two days 
before his death. Our poet belonged to the Woodbridge book-club, 
which counted him among its most constant members till a month 
or so before he died. In 1812 he published his Metrical Effusions^ 
and began a correspondence with Robert Southey, from whom he 
received many kind and sensible letters. Six years afterwards he 
gave to the world Poems by an Amateur^ which were published by 
subscription, but shortly afterwards appeared under the auspices 
of a London bookseller ; and, being favourably reviewed, reached a 
fourth edition. In 1822 appeared Napoleon, which was dedicated to 
George IV. Between 1822 and 1828 he published five volumes of 
verse. But these, with a few exceptions only, exhibited haste and 
a weary mind. He disregarded the advice of his friends Southey and 
Lamb ; he hurried on, writing verses as though he had been entering 
accounts of moneys received or cheques paid; he thought to astonish 
the world by the rapidity of his execution ; he sought to be Walter 
Scott in verse ; he delighted to see his name on the title-page ; vanity 
led him to believe that the literary world would catch at every line 
which was produced by his pen : and it is, perhaps, owing to these 
childish impulses that Bernard Barton can only be reckoned a humble 
member of the fraternity. 

In 1824 the society to which he belonged testified its respect for 
Barton by raising a subscription and investing it in the hands of a 
Mr. Shewell, who gave Barton the annual interest. In 1824 he met 
Southey at Mr. Clarkson's house at Playford; and he also corre- 
sponded by letter with several of the literary characters of the day. 

From 1828 till the time of his death Barton's life was one con- 
tinued calm ; it almost might be said that the latter years of his life 
passed away in a state of apathetic torpidity ; his conversation with 
men and books decreased as years grew upon him, and his sole care 
was the dull monotonous routine oi the counting-house. But he still 
continued to write verses. In 1845 he published his last volume, 
which was dedicated to the queen, and was the occasion of Barton's 
making himself known to Sir Robert Peel, who got him a pension of 
100^. on the civil list ; a circumstance which the prime minister ever 
reflected on with pleasure, and not least so because it was his last public 
act. Barton was subject to disease of the heart, which he had fostered 
by his sedentary habits and carelessness. The disease developed fatal 
symptoms in 1848, and during that year and the January of 1849 he 
gradually grew worse. On the evening of Monday, Feb. 19, 1849, 
he was conversing with some friends (whom he always welcomed to 
the last), when he suddenly rose and rang the bell. His daughter 
entered, and found her &ither dying. Assistance was vain. In a few 
moments that heart had ceased to throb, that eye bore the glaze of 
death ; Bernard Barton was no more. 

The reader will find in Talfourd's Life of Lamh some interesting 
letters from Elia to our poet. 
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HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

(ITSG-ISOfl.) 



The life of Henry Kirke White is one which offers a uaefiil and 
imitable example to young men, and eepecially joung poets. His 
industry and MrBeyenmce in the pursuit of knowledge during hie 
short life entitle him to the respect of posterity. His verses br^the 
the spirit which reigned within, religious and thoughtful, though 
he cannot aspire to an exalted place among his hrother-poets. 
Our poet was bom at Nottingham, on the 2lBt of August, 1785. 
His fiither was a butcher, and Henry was for some time engaged 
in the paternal craft ; but in his iburteenth year he was apprenticed 
to a stbcking-weaver. But the young student soon erew tired of 
this calling, and was next^ by his own wish, articled to an attor- 
ney. At this time he applied his leisure hours to the acquisitioa 
of languages, and in the course of ten months was able to read 




Horace and a little Greek. He also acquired a knowledge of 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, and even of the sciences. In 
1600 he oDtaiued a silver medal for a translation from Horace, fiom 
the MvnlMy PrtcepCor ; and in the following year a pair of 12'inch 
globes for An, Imaginary Tour from London to Edinburgh, He 
nest became a. correapondent with the MonMy Mirror, and was 
introduced to Mr, Hill, the proprietor of that periodical. In 1803 
appeared a collection of poems for the press, the longest of which was 
entitled Clifton Orove. These poems fell under the notice of Mr, 
Southey, who wrote to him an encouraging letter. White at one time 
inclined to Deism, hut was confirmed in the Christian doctrines by 
reading Scott's Force of Truth. The convert resolved to spend the rest 
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of his life in promulgating the truths which had thus borst on his 
youthful mind ; and with the assistance of the Rev. Mr. Simeon, of 
Cambridge, he obtained a siiar«hip at St. John's College, and the 
same kind heart promised to allow him 30^. a-jear towards bis 
ex|>eDseB there. lie attained to great distinction at college; and the 
University provided him, at their expense, with a private tutor in 
mathematics during the long vacatioa. He Boon obtained eihibitions 
to the amount of 561. a-;ear, which enabled him to dispense with the 
assistance of Mr. Simeon and other friends. But it was at the expense 
of health and spirits ; Wtiite was obliged to return to London to recruit 
his shattered nerves ; hut on his return to collie he was so. utterly 
broken down, that no medical assistsnoe could save him. Be died on 
the 19th of October, 1806, at th« age of 21. 
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GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON.* 

(1788-1824.) 

" O'er the harp, from earliest years beloved. 
He threw his fingers hurriedly, and tones 



Of melancholy beauty died away 
Upon its strings of sweetness.'" 



It was reserved for the present age to produce one distinguished 
example of the Muse having descended upon a bard of a wounded 
spirit, and lent her lyre to tell afflictions of no ordinary description — 
afflictions originating probably in that singular combination of feeling 
with imagination which has been called the poetical temperament, 
and which has so often saddened the days of those on whom it has 
been conferred. If ever a man was entitled to lay claim to that cha- 
racter in all its strength and all its weakness, with its unbounded 
range of enjoyment, and its exquisite sensibility of pleasure and of 
pain, that man was Lord Byron. Nor does it require much time, or a 
deep acquaintance with human nature, to discover why these extra- 
ordinary powers should in so many cases have contributed more to the 
wretchedness than to the happiness of their possessor. 

We think that many points of resemblance may be traced between 
Hyron and Rousseau. Both are distinguished by the most ardent and 
vivid delineation of intense conception, and by a deep sensibility of 
passion rather than of affection. Both too, by this double power, 
nave held a dominion over the sympathy of their readers far beyond 
the range of thoie ordinary feelings which are excited by the mere 
efforts of genius. The impression of this interest still accompanies 
the perusal of their writings ; but there is another interest, of more 
lasting and fiir stronger power, which each of them possessed, — the 
continual embodying of the in<6vidual character, it might almost be 
said of the very person, of the writer. When we speak or think of 
Rousseau or Byron, we are not conscious of speaking or thinking of 
an author ; we have a vague but impassioned remembrance of men of 
surpassing genius, eloquence, and power, — of prodigious capacity both 
of misery and happiness : we feel as if we had transiently met such 
beings in real life, or had known them in the obscure communion of 
a dream. Each of their works presents, in succession, a fresh idea 
of themselves ; and while the productions of other great men stand 
out from them, like something they have created, theirs, on the con- 
trary, are images, pictures, busts of their living selves,— clothed, no 
doubt, at different times in different drapery, and prominent from a 

* Written in 1831 by Su* Henry L. Bulwer, and now reprinted by his per- 
mission. 
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different background, but still impressed with the same form and 
mien and lineaments, and not to be mistaken for the represen- 
tations of any other of the children of men. 

But this view of the subject, though universally felt to be a true 
one, requires perhaps a little explanation. The personal character to 
which we allude is not altogether that on which the seal of life has 
been set, and to which, therefore, moral approval or condemnation is 
necessarily annexed, as to the language or conduct of actual existence; 
it is the character, so to speak, which is prior to conduct, and yet 
open to good and to ill — the constitution of the being in body and in 
soul. Each of these illustrious writers has, in this light, filled his 
works with expressions of his own character, has unveiled to the 
world the secrets of his own being. They have gone down into those 
depths which every man may sound for himself, though not for 
another ; and they have made disclosures to the world of what they 
beheld and knew there— disclosures that have excited a profound and 
universal sympathy, by proving that all mankind, the troubled and 
the untroubled, the lofty and the low, the strongest and the weakest, 
are linked together by the bonds of a common but inscrutable na- 
ture. 

Thus, each of these wayward and richly-gifted spirits made himself 
the object of profound interest to the world, and that, too, during 
periods of society when ample food was every where spread abroad for 
the meditation and passions of men. 

Although of widely dissimilar fortunes and birth, a close resem- 
blance in their passions and their genius may be traced too between 
Byron and Robert Bums. Their careers were short and glorious, and 
they both perished in the "rich summer of their life and song," and 
in all the splendour of a reputation more likely to increase than 
diminish. One was a peasant, and the other a peer ; but nature is a 
great leveller, and makes amends for the injuries of fortune by the 
richness of her benediction : the genius of Bums raised him to a level 
with the nobles of the land ; by nature, if not by birth, he was the 
peer of Byron. They both distinguished themselves by the force of 
their genius, and fell by the strength of their passions : one wrote 
from a love, and the other from a scorn of mankind ; and both sung 
of the emotions of their own hearts with a vehemence and an origi- 
nality which few have equalled, and none have surpassed. 

Lord Byron was descended from an illustrious line of ancestry. 
From the period of the Conquest, his family, who possessed extensive 
manors in Lancashire and other parts of the kingdom, were highly dis- 
tinguished for their prowess in arms. John de Byron attended 
Edward I. in several warlike expeditions. Two of the Byron s fell at 
the battle of Cressy. Another member of the family, Sir John de 
Byron, rendered good service in Bosworth field to the Earl of Rich- 
mond, and contributed by his valour to transfer the crown from the 
head of Richard III. to that of Henry VII, Sir John was a man of 
honour as well as a brave warrior. He was very intimate with his 
neighbour Sir Qervase Clifton; and although Bjrron fought under 
Henry and Clifton under Richard, it did not diminish their friend- 
ship, though it put it to a severe test. Previous to that battle, they 
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bad mutually promised, that whichever should be -vanquished, the 
other should endeavour to prevent the forfeiture of his friend's estate. 
While Clifton was bravely fighting at the head of his troop, he was 
struck off his horse : Byron perceiving the accident, quitted the ranks 
and ran to the relief of his friend, who died in his arms. Sir John 
de Byron kept his word; he interceded with the king; and the 
estate, preserved to the Clifton family, is now in the possession of a 
descendant of Sir GUirvase. 

In the wars between Charles I. and the parliament, the Byrons 
adhered to the royal cause. Sir Nicholas Byron, the eldest brother 
and representative of the fiimily, was an eminent royalist, who having 
distinguished himself in the wars of the Low Countries, was appointed 
governor of Chelsea in 1642. He had two sons, who both died with- 
out issue; and his younger brother, Sir John, became heir. This 
person was made a knight of the Bath at the coronation of James I. 
He had eleven sons, most of whom distinguished themselves by their 
loyalty and gallantry on the side of Charles L Seven of these brothers 
were engaged at the battle of Marston Moor, and four fell in the 
defence of the royal cause. Sir John Byron, one of the survivors, was 
appointed to several important commands ; and on 26th of October, 
1643, was created Lord Byron, with a collateral remainder to his bro- 
thers. On the decline of the king's affairs, he was appointed governor 
to the Duke of York, and while holding this office died without 
issue, in France, in 1662; upon which his brother Richard, a cele- 
brated cavalier, became the second Lord Byron. He was governor 
of Appleby Castle, and distinguished himself at Kewark. He died in 
1697, aged seveiity-four, and was succeeded by his eldest son William, 
who married Elizabeth, the daughter of John Viscount Chaworth, of 
the kingdom of Ireland, by whom he had five sons, all of whom died 
young except William, whose eldest son, William, was bom in 1722, 
and came to the title in 1736. 

William Lord Byron passed the early part of his life in the navy. 
In 1763 he was made master of the stag-hounds; and in 1765 was 
sent to the Tower, and tried before the House of Peers, for killing his 
relation and ndghbour Mr. Chaworth in a duel. The following 
details of this £ital event are peculiarly interesting &om subsequent 
circumstances connected with the subject of our memoir. 

William Lord Byron belonged to a club of which Mr. Chaworth 
was also a member. It met at the Star and Garter tavern. Pall Mall, 
and was oalled the Nottinghamshire Club. On the 29th January, 1765, 
they assembled at four o'clock to dinner as usual ; and every thing 
went on agreeably until about seven o'clock, when an angry dispute 
arising betwixt Lord Byron And Mr. Chaworth concerning the quan- 
tity of game on their estates, the latter gentleman paid &a share of 
the bill and retired. Lord Byron followed him out of the room, and, 
stopping him on the landing of the stairs, called to the waiter to show 
them into an empty room. They were shown into one, and a single 
candle placed on the table : in a few minutes the bell was rung, and 
Mr. Chaworth found mortally wounded. He said that Lord Byron 
and he entered the room together; that his lordship, in walking 
forward, said something relative to the former dispute, on which he 
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proposed fiurteiuDe the door; that on tummg bimaelf round from this 
act, he perceired nia lordship with his sword haJf drawn, or nearlj 
Bo; on which, knowing hia man, he inatantly drew hia own, and 
made a thmet at him, which lie thought had wounded or billed him ; 
that then, perceiving hie lordship shorten his aword to return tho 
thrust, he thought to have parried it with his left hand ; that he felt 
the swoid enter his bodj, and go deep through hia back ; that he 
struggled, and being the «tronger man, disarmed his tordihip, and 
expresied some isoncem, aa under the apprehension of having mortallj 
wounded him; that LordBjroD replied hj aajing aomething to the 
lite effect, adding at the.same time, that he hoped " be would now 
allow him to be as brave a man as anj in the kingdom." 

For this offence he was unanimouelj convicted of manslaughter ; 
but, OD being brought up for judgment, pleaded his privilege as a 
peer, and was in consequence msc&rged. After this affiur he was 
abaudoned bjr Ms relations, and retired to Newstead Abbej ; where. 




while he Hved in a state of esile from persona of hia own tank, his 
unhappj temper feuud abundant exercise in continual war with his 
neighbours and tenants, and sufficient punishment in their hatred. 
One of bis amusementa was feeding crickets, which he rendered eo 
tame as to crawl over bim, and used to whip them with a wisp of 
straw -when too familiar. In this forlorn condition he lingered out a 
long life, doing M in his power to ruin the paternal mansion for that 
other branch of the family to which he waa aware it muat pass at 
hia death, all his own chil^n hating descended before him to the 

John, the next brother to William, and horn in the year after him, 
that ia in 1733, was of a very different diapoaition; hut hia career in 
life was almoat an unbroken series of misfortunes. The hardships he 
endured while accompanying Commodore Anson in his expedition to 
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the @outh Seas are well known, from his own highly popular and 
affecting narrative. His only son, bom in 1751, who received an 
excellent education, and held a commission in the Quards, was so dis- 
sipated, that he was known by the name of " mad Jack Byron." He 
was one of the handsomest men of his time ; but his character was 
so notorious that his father was obliged to desertf him, and his com- 
pany was shunned by the better part of society. In his twenty- 
seventh year he seduced the Marchioness of Carmarthen,' who had 
been but a few years married to a husband witk whom she lived in 
the greatest happiness until the commencement of this unfortunate 
connection. After a fruitless attempt at reclaiming his lady, the 
marquis obtained a divorce ; and a marriage was brought about be- 
tween her and her seducer, which, after the most brutal conduct on 
his part, and the greatest misery and keenest remorse on hers, was 
dissolved in two years by her sinking to the grave, the victim of a 
broken heart. About three years subsequently, Captain Byron sought 
to recruit his fortune by matrimony ; and having made a conquest of 
Miss Catherine Gordon, an Aberdeenshire heiress (lineally <^scended 
from the Earl of Huntley and the princess Jane, daughter of James II. 
of Scotland), he united himself to her, ran through her property in a 
few years, and leaving her and her only child, the suDJect of this 
memoir, fled to France to avoid his creditors, and died at Valen- 
ciennes in 1791. 

George Byron Gordon (for so he was called, on account of the 
neglect his Other's family had shown to his mother) was bom at 
Dover, on the 22d of January, 1788. On the flight of his father, the 
entire care of his infant years devolved upon his mother, who retired 
to Aberdeen, where she lived in almost perfect seclusion, on the 
remains of her fortune. Her excessive maternal indulgence, and the 
absence of that salutary discipline and control so necessary to child- 
hood, doubtless contributed to the formation of the less pleasing 
features of Lord Bjrron's character. It must, however, be remem- 
bered in Mrs. Byron's extenuation, not only that the circumstances 
in which she had been left with her son were of a very peculiar nature, 
but also that a slight malformation of one of his feet, and great weak- 
ness of constitution, naturally obtained for him in the heart of a 
mother a more than ordinary portion of tenderness. 

When George was seven years of age, his mother sent him to the 
grammar-school at Aberdeen, where he remained till his removal to 
Harrow, with the exception of some intervals of absence,^ which were 
deemed requisite for the preservation of his health. His progress 
beyond that of the general run of his class-fellows was never so 
remarkable as after those occasional intervals of recreation, when, in 
a few days, he would master exercises which, in the ordinary school 
routine, it had required weeks to accomplish. But when he had 
overtaken the rest of the class, he always relaxed his exertions, and, 
contenting himself with being considered a tolerable scholar, never 
made any extraordinary effort to place himself at the head of the 
highest form. It was only out of school that he aspired to be the 
leader of every thing ; in all boyish games and amusements he would 
be first if possible. For this he was eminently calculated ; quick, 
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enterprising, and daring, the energy of his mind enabled him to over- 
come the impediments which nature had thrown in his way. Even 
at that early period (from eight to ten years of age) all his sports were 
of a manly character : fishing, shooting, swimming, managing a 
horse, or steering and trimming the sails of a boat, constituted his 
chief delight, and fo the superficial observer seemed his sole occu- 
pation. 

He was exceedingly brave; and in the juvenile wars of the school 
he generally gained the victory. Upon one occasion, a boy pursued 
by another took refuge in Mrs. Bjrron's house : the latter youth, who 
had been much abused by the former, proceeded to take vengeance 
on him on the landing-place of the drawing-room stairs, when George 
interposed in his defence, declaring that nobody should be ill-used 
while under his roof and protection. Upon this the aggressor dared 
him to fight ; and although the former was by much the stronger of 
the two, the spirit of young Byron was so determined, that after the 
combat had lasted nearly two hours, it was suspended only in conse- 
quence of their complete exhaustion. 

It is the custom of the grammar-school at Aberdeen, th^t the boys 
of all the five classes of which it is composed should be assembled for 
prayers in the public school at eight o'clock in the morning ; after 
prayers, a censor calls over the names, and those who are absent are 
punished. The first time that Lord Byron had come to school after 
his accession to his title, the rector had caused his name to be in- 
serted in the censor's book, " Georgius Dominus de Byron," instead of 
"Georgius Byron Gordon," as formerly. The boys, unaccustomed to 
this aristocratic sound, set up a loud and involuntary shout, which 
had such an effect on his sensitive mind that he burst into tears^ and 
would have fled from the school had he not been restrained by the 
master. 

The answer which Lord Byron made to a fellow-scholar, who 
questioned him as to the cause of the honorary addition of " Dominus 
de Byron" to his name, served at that time, when he was only ten 
years of age, to point out that he would be a man who would speak 
and act for himself; who, whatever might be his vices or his virtues, 
would not condescend to receive them at second-hand. It took place 
the very day after he had been menaced with a flogging round the 
school for a fault which he had not committed. When the question 
was put to him, he replied, " It is not my doing : Fortune was to 
whip me yesterday for what another did, and she has this day made 
me a lord for what another has ceased to do. I need not thank her in 
either case, for I have asked nothing at her hands." 

On the 17th of May, 1798, William, the fifth Lord Byron, departed 
this life at Newstead. The son of this eccentric nobleman died when 
George was five years old ; and as the descent both of the titles and 
estates was to heirs male, the latter of course succeeded his great- 
uncle. Upon this change of fortune. Lord Byron, now ten years of 
age, was removed from the immediate care of his mother, and placed 
as a ward under the guardianship of the Earl of Carlisle, whose father 
had married Isabella, the sister of the preceding Lord Byron. In one 
or two points of character this great aunt resembled the bard : she 
also wrote beautiful poetry; and after adorning the gay and fashion- 

VOL. IV. p 
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able world for many years, she left it without any apparent cause and 
with perfect indifference, and in a great measure secluded herself 
from society. 

The young nobleman's guardian decided that he should receive 
the usual education given to England's titled sons, and that he 
should in the first instance be sent to the public school at Harrow. 
He was accordingly placed there under the tuition of the Rev. Dr. 
Drury, to whom he has testified his gratitude in a note to the fourth 
canto of ChUde HarM^ in a manner which does equal honour to the 
tutor and the pupil. A change of scene and circumstances so rapid 
would have been hazardous to any boy, but it was doubly so to one 
of Byron's ardent mind and previous habits. Taken at once from the 
society of boys in ordinary life, and placed among youths of his own 
newly-acquired rank, with means of gratification which to him must 
have appeared considerable, it is by no means surprising that he 
should have been betrayed into every sort of extravagance : none of 
them appear, however, to have been of ^ very culpable nature. 

" Though he was lame," says one of his schoolfellows, " he was a 
great lover of sports, and preferred hockey to Horace, relinquished 
even Helicon for * duck-puddle,' and gave up the best poet that ever 
wrote hard Latin for a game of cricket on the common. He was not 
remarkable (nor was he ever) for his learning ; but he was always a 
clever, plain-spoken, and undaunted boy. I have seen him fight by 
the hour like a Trojan, and stand up against the disadvantage of his 
lameness with all the spirit of an ancient combatant. * Don't you 
remember your battle with Pitt V (a brewer's son), said I to him in a 
letter (for I had witnessed it) ; but it seems that he had forgotten it. 
* you are mistaken, I think,* said he in reply ; * it must have been with 
Rice- Pudding Morgan, or Lord Jocelyn, or one of the Douglasses, or 
George Raynsford, or Pryce (with whom I had two conflicts), or with 
Moses Moore (the * clod'), or with somebody else, and not with Pitt; 
for with all the above-named and other worthies of the fist had I an 
inierchang« of black eyes and bloody noses, at various and sundry 
periods : however, it may have happened for all that.' " 

. Byron long retained a friendship for several of his Harrow school- 
comrades. Lord Clare vrasone of his constant correspondents; and 
Scroope Davies was also ^one of his chief companions before his lord- 
ship Yfgffii to the Continent. The latter gentleman and Byron once 
lost alfljllfeeir money at '^ cMcken-hazard," in one of the hells of St. 
James^Klnd the next morning Davies sent for Byron's pistols to 
shoot hiSplf with. Byron sent a note refusing to give them, on 
the grounBhat they would be forfeited as a deodand; and this comic 
excuse hadwie desired effect. 

Byron, whilst living at Newstead during the Harrow vacation, saw 
and became enamoured of Miss Chaworth, the Mary of his poetry, and 
the maiden of his beautiful " Dream." Miss Chaworth was older than 
his lordship by a few years, was light and volatile ; and though no 
doubt highly flattered by his attachment, treated our poet less as an 
ardent lover than as a younger brother. She was punctual to their 
assignations, which took place at a gate dividing the grounds of the 
Byrons from the Chaworths, and received all his letters; but her 
answers, it is said, were written with more of the caution of coquetiy 
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than the romance of "love's young dream." She, however, gave him 
her picture, but her hand was reserved for another. 

It was somewhat remarkable that Lord Bjrron and Miss Chaworth 
should both have been under the guardianship of Mr. White, who was 
associated with Lord Carlisle in that office over Byron. Mr. White 
particularly wished that his wards should be united in marriage ; but 
Miss C, as young ladies generally do in such circumstances, differed 
from him, and was resolved to please herself in the choice of a hus- 
band. The celebrated Mr. M., commonly known by the name of Jack 
M., was at this time quite the rage, and Miss 0. was not subtle enough 
to conceal the penchant she had for him. It was in vain that Mr. W. 
took her from one watering-place to another ; still the lover, like an 
evil spirit, followed; and at last, being somehow more persuasive 
than the " child of song," he carried off the lady, to the great grief 
of Lord Byron. The marriage, however, was not a happy one ; the 
parties soon separated; and Mrs. M. afterwards proposed an inter- 
view with her former lover, which, by the advice of his sister, lie 
declined. 

Then it was that Lord Byron published his first poems, under the 
title of Hours of Idleness, which gave little promise of that eminent 
genius which afterwards distinguished their author. The history of 
the attack upon this first essay of the noble young poet, by a critic in 
the Edinburgh Review, and his lordship's caustic poem, English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, in retaliation, are well known. The 
latter, besides giving a present triumph to the poet, exhibited the 
first germs of those matchless powers which in a few years afterwards 
were felt and acknowledged throughout Europe and the world. 

From Harrow Lord Byron was removed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge : there, however, he did not mend his manners, nor hold the 
sages of antiquity in higher esteem than when under the command of 
his reverend tutor at Harrow. He was above studying the poets, 
and held the rules of the Stagyrite in as little esteem as in after-life 
he did the " invariable principles '* of the Rev. Mr. Bowles. Reading 
after the fashion of the studious men of Cam was to him a bore, and 
he held a senior wrangler in the greatest contempt. Persons of real 
genius are seldom candidates for college prizes ; and Byron left them 
to those plodding characters who perhaps deserve them, as the 
guerdon of the unceasing labour necessary to overcome the ail-but 
invincible dulness of their intellects. Instead of reading what tutors 
pleased, Byron read what pleased himself, and wrote what could not 
fail to displease those connected with the university. He did not 
admire their system of education ; and they, as is the case with most 
scholars, could admire no other. He took to quizzing them ; and as 
no one likes to be laughed at, doctors frowned, fellows fumed, and 
Byron at the age of nineteen left college without a degree. 

Among other means which he adopted to show his contempt for 
academical honours, he kept a youn^ bear in his room for some 
time, which he told all his friends was in training for a fellowship \ 

When Lord Byron bade adieu to the university, he took up his 
residence at Newstead Abbey, where his pursuits were principallf 
those of amusement. Among others he was extremely fond of the 
water. In his aquatic exercises he had seldom any other companloa 
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than a large Newfoimdland dog, to try whose sagacity and fidelity 
he used to let himself fiedl out of the boat, as if by accident, when the 
dog would seize him and drag him ashore. On losing this dog, in 
the autumn of 1808, he caused a monument to be erected, upon which 
are inscribed some verses commemorative of its attachment. 

The following descriptions of Newstead will be found interesting : 
" This abbey was founded in the year 1170, by Henry II., as a 
priory of Black Canons, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It con- 
tinued in the femily of the Bjrrons until the time of our poet, who 
sold it first to Mr. Claughton for the sum of 140,000^. ; and on that 
gentleman's not being able to fulfil the agreement, and paying 
20,000/. of a forfeit, it was afterwards sold to another person, and 
most of the money vested in trustees for the jointure of the Hon. 
Mrs. Byron. The greater part of the edifice still remains. The pre- 
sent possessor. Major Wildman, is, with genuine taste, repairing this 
beautiful specimen of Gothic architecture. The late Lord Byron re- 
paired a considerable part of it ; but, forgetting the roof, he turned 
his attention to the inside ; and the consequence was, that in a few 
years the rain, penetrating to the apartments, soon destroyed all those 
elegant devices which his lordship contrived. Lord Byron's own 
study was a neat little apartment, decorated with some good classic 
busts, a select collection of books, an antique cross, a sword in a gilt 
case, and, at the end of the room, two finely-polished skulls on a pair 
of light fancy stands. In the garden, likewise, there was a great 
number of these skulls, taken from the burial-ground of the abbey, 
and piled up together ; but they were afterwards re-committed to the 
earth." A writer, who visited it soon after Lord Byron had sold it, 
says : " Li one corner of the servants' hall lay a stone coffin, in which 
were fencing-gloves and foils ; and on the walls of the ample but 
cheerless kitchen was painted in large letters, * Waste not, want not.' 
During the minority of Lord Byron, the abbey was in the possession 

of Lord G , his hounds, and divers colonies of jackdaws, swallows, 

and starlings. The internal traces of this Goth were swept away ; 
but without, all appeared as rude and unreclaimed as he could have 
left it. With the exception of the dog's tomb, a conspicuous and ele- 
gant object, I do not recollect the slightest trace of culture or im- 
provement. The late lord, a stem and desperate character, who is 
never mentioned by the neighbouring peasants without a significant 
shake of the head, might have returned and recognised every thing 
about him, except, perhaps, an additional crop of weeds. There still 
slept that old pond, into which he is said to have hurled his lady in 
one of his fits of fury, whence she was rescued by the gardener, a 
courageous blade, who was his lord's master, and chastised him for 
his barbarity. There still, at the end of the garden, in a grove of 
oak, two towering satyrs, he with his goat and club, and Mrs. Satyr 
with her chubby cloven-footed brat, placed on pedestals at the inter- 
sections of the narrow and gloomy pathways, struck for a moment, 
with their grim visages and silent shaggy forms, the fear into your 
bosom which is felt by the neighbouring peasantry at * th'oud laird's 
devils.' I have frequently asked the country people near Newstead, 
what sort of a man his lordship (our Lord Byron) was. The impres- 
sion of his eccentric but energetic character was evident in the reply, 
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* He's the devil of a fellow for comical fancies. He flogs th'oud laird 
to nothing ; but he's a hearty good fellow for all that.' " 

Walpoie, who had visited Newstead, gives, in his usual bitter, 
sarcastic manner, the following account of it : 

" As I returned I saw Newstead and Althorp ; I like both. The 
former is the very abbej. The great east window of the chiu-ch re- 
mains, and connects with the house ; the hall entire, the refectory 
entire, the cloister untouched, with the ancient cistern of the con- 
vent, and their arms on it : it has a private chapel quite perfect. The 
park, which is still charming, has not been so much unprofaned. The 
present lord has lost large sums, and p6id part in old oaks, five thou- 
sand pounds worth of which have been cut near the house. En re- 
vaTicke, he has built two baby forts, to pay his country in castles for 
damage done to the navy ; and planted a handful of Scotch firs, that 
look Hke ploughboys dressed in old feimily liveries for a public day. 
In the haU is a very good collection of pictures, all animals. The re- 
fectory, now the great drawing-room, is full of Byrons ; the vaulted 
roof remaining, but the windows have new dresses making for them 
by a Venetian tailor." 

It was at Newstead, just before his coming of age, that he planned 
his future travels ; and his original intention included a much larger 
portion of the world than that which he afterwards visited. He first 
thought of Persia, to which idea, indeed, he for a long time adhered. 
He afterwards meant to sail for India ; and had so far contemplated 
this project as to write for information to the Arabic professor at 
Cambridge, and to ask his mother to inquire of a friend who had lived 
in India, what things would be necessary for his voyage. He formed 
his plan of travelling upon very diff'erent grounds from those which he 
afterwards advanced. All men should travel at one time or another, 
he thought, and he had then no connexions to prevent him ; when he 
returned he might enter into political life, for which travelling would 
not incapacitate him ; and he wished to judge of men by experience. 

At length, in July 1809, in company with John Cam Hobhouse, 
Esq. (with whom his acquaintance commenced at Cambridge), Lord 
Byron embarked at Falmouth for Lisbon, and thence proceeded, by the 
southern provinces of Spain, to the Mediterranean. The objects that 
he met with as far as Gibraltar seem to have occupied his mind, to 
the temporary exclusion of his gloomy and misanthropic thoughts ; for 
a letter which he wrote to his mother from thence contains much 
playful description of the scenes through which he had passed. At 
SeTolle Lord Byron lodged in the house of two ladies, one of whom 
was about to be married, and who, though he remained there only 
three days, paid him the most particular attention. At parting, she 
embraced him with great tenderness, cutting off" a lock of his hair, 
and presenting him with one of her own. With this specimen of 
Spanish female manners, he proceeded to Cadiz, where various inci- 
dents occurred to confirm the opinion he had formed at Seville of the 
Andalusian belles, and which made him leave it with regret, but with 
a determination to return to it. He wrote to his mother from Malta, 
announcing his safety, and again from Previsa in November. Upon 
arriving at Yanina, he found that Ali Pacha was with his troops in 
Illyrium, besieging Ibrahim Pacha in Berat ; but the vizier^ hajd33% 
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heard than an English nobleman was in his country, had given orders 
at Yanina to supply him with every kind of accommodation free of 
expense. From Yanina Lord Byron went to Tepaleen. Here he was 
lodged in the palace, and the next day introduced to Ali Pacha, who 
declared that he knew him to be a man of rank from the smallness of 
his ears, his curling hair, and his white hands. 

In going in a Turkish ship of war, provided by Ali Pacha, from 
Previsa, intending to sail for Patras, Lord Byron was very nearly lost 
in a moderate gale of wind, from the ignorance of the Turkish officers 
and sailors, and was driven on the coast of Suli, where an instance of 
disinterested hospitality in the chief of a Suliote village occurred. 
The honest Albanian, after assisting him in his distress, supplying his 
wants, and lodging him and his suite, refused to receive any remune- 
ration. When Lord Byron pressed him to accept some money, he 
said, " I wish you to love me, not to pay me !" At Yanina, on his 
tetum, he was introduced to Hussein Bey and Mahmout Pacha, two 
young children of Ali Pacha. He afterwards visited Smyrna, whence 
he went in the Salsette frigate to Constantinople. 

On the 3d of May, 1810, while the Salsette was lying at anchor in 
the Dardanelles, Lord Byron, accompanied by Lieutenant Ekenhead, 
swam across the Hellespont from the European shore to the Asiatic — 
about two miles wide. The tide of the Dardanelles runs so strong, 
that it is impossible either to swim or to sail to any given point. 
Lord Byron went from the castle to Abydos, landing full three miles 
below his meditated place of approach. He had a boat in attendance 
all the way ; so that no danger could be apprehended, even if his 
strength had failed. His lordship records, in one of his minor poems, 
that he got the ague by the voyage ; but it was well known, that 
after landing he was so much exhausted, that he gladly accepted 
the offer of a Turkish fisherman, and reposed in his hut for several 
hours. He was then very ill ; and as Lieutenant Ekenhead was com- 
pelled to go on board his frigate, he was left alone. The Turk had 
no idea of the rank or consequence of his inmate, but paid him most 
marked attention. His wife was his nurse ; and at the end of five 
days he left this asylum, completely recovered. When about to em- 
bark, the Turk gave him a large loaf, a. cheese, a skin filled with wine, 
and a few paras (about a penny each), prayed Allah to bless him, and 
wished him safe home. When his lordship arrived at Abydos, he 
sent over his man Stefano to the Turk, with an assortment of fishing 
nets, a fowling-piece, a brace of pistols, and twelve yards of silk to 
make gowns for his wife. The poor Turk was astonished. ^' What a 
noble return," said he, ''for an act of humanity !" He then formed 
the resolution of crossing the Hellespont, in order to thank his lord- 
ship in person. His wife approved of the plan ; and he had sailed 
about halfway across, when a sudden squall upset his boat, and the 
poor Turkish fisherman found a watery grave. Lord Bjron was much 
distressed on hearing of the catastrophe, and, with all that kindness 
of heart which was natural to him, he sent the widow fifty dollars, 
and told her he would ever be her friend. This anecdote, so highly 
honourable to his lordship's memory, is very little known. laeu- 
tenant Hare, who was on the spot at the time, furnished the particu- 
lars ; and added that, in the year 1817, Lord Byron, then proceeding 
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to Constantinople, landed at the same spot, and made a handsome 
present to the widow and her son. 

It was not till after Lord Byron arrived at Constantinople that he 
decided on not going to Persia, but to pass the following summer in 
the Morea. At Constantinople, Mr. Hobhouse left him to return to 
England. On losing his companion. Lord Byron went alone to many 
of the places which he had already visited, and studied scenery and 
manners, especially those of Greece, with the searching eye of a poet. 
His mind appeared occasionally to have some tendency towards a 
recovery from the morbid state of apathy which it had previously 
evinced ; and the gratification he manifested on observing the superi- 
ority of England over other countries, proved that patriotism was far 
from being extinct in his bosom. The embarrassed state of his affairs 
at length induced him to return home ; and he arrived in the Volage 
frigate on the 2d of July, 1811, having been absent two years. His 
health had not suffered by his travels, although it had been inter- 
rupted by two sharp fevers, in consequence of which he' put himself 
on a vegetable diet,iind drank no wine. 

Soon after his arrival, the serious illness of his mother summoned 
him to Kewstead ; but on reaching the Abbey he found that she had 
breathed her last. He suffered much from this loss, and from the 
disappointment of not seeing her before her death ; and while his 
feelings on the subject were still acute, he received the intelligence 
that a friend, whom he highly esteemed, had been drowned in the 
Cam. Not long before, he had heard of the death at Cwmbra of a 
schoolfellow to whom he was much attached. These three melan- 
choly events, occurring within the space of a month, had a powerful 
effect on Lord Byron's feelings. 

Towards the termination of his English Bards aiid Scotch Eevieicers, 
the noble author had declared, that it was his intention to break off, 
from that period, his connexion with the Muses. Such resolutions are 
seldom maintained. In February 1812 the first two cantos of Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage (with the manuscript of which he had presented 
Mr. Dallas) made their appearance, and produced an effect on the 
public equal to that of any work which has been published within this 
or the last century. 

The indications of a powerful and original mind which glance 
through every line of Ghilde Harold electrified the mass of readers, 
and placed at once upon Lord Byron's head the garland for which 
other men of genius have toiled long and obtained late. He became 
pre-eminent among the literary men of his country by general accla- 
mation. Those who had so mercilessly censured his juvenile essays 
were the first to pay homage to his more matured efforts ; whUe 
others, who saw in the sentiments of Childe Harold much to regret 
and censure, did not withhold their tribute of applause to the depth 
of thought and force of expression whidi animated the Pilgrimage. 
Thus, as all admired the poem, all were prepared to greet the author 
with that fame which is the poet's best reward. It was amidst such 
feelings of admiration that Lord Byron fully entered on that public 
stage, where, to the close of his life, he made so distinguished a 
figure. 

At one of the fashionable parties to. whick tha \iQ.\i\a Vws^ "«:^a^ 
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invited, his majesty, then Prince Regent, happened to be present. 
Lord Byron was at some distance when he entered the room, but, on 
learning who he was, his Royal Highness sent a gentleman to desire 
that he would be presented. Of course the presentation took place : 
the Regent expressed his admiration of GhUde Harold's Pitgrimagej 
and entered into a conversation which so feiscinated the poet, that 
had it not been for an accident which deferred a levee intended to 
have been held the next day, he would have gone to court. Soon 
after, however, an unfortunate influence counteracted the effect of 
royal praise, and Byron permitted himself to write and speak dis- 
respectfully of the Prince. 

The whole of Byron*s political career may be summed up in the 
following anecdotes : 

The Earl of Carlisle having declined to introduce him to the House 
of Peers, he resolved to introduce himself, and accordingly went there 
a little before the usual hour, when he knew few of the lords would 
be present. On entering he appeared rather abashed and looked very 
pale, but, passing the woolsack, where the Chancellor (Lord Eldon) 
was engaged in some of the ordinary routine of the house, he went 
directly to the table, where the oaths were administered to him. 
, The Lord Chancellor then approached, and offered his hand in the 
most open Mendly manner, congratulating him on his taking posses- 
sion of his seat. Lord Byron only placed the tips of his fingers in the 
Chancellor's hand : the latter returned to his seat ; and Byron, after 
lounging a few minutes on one of the opposition benches, retired. 
To Mr. Dallas, who followed him out, he gave as a reason for not 
entering into the spirit of the Chancellor, ** that it might have been 
supposed he would join the court party, whereas he intended to have 
nothing at all to do with politics." * 

He only addressed the house three times : the first of his speeches 
was on the Frame-work Bill ; the second* in favour of the Catholic 
claims, which gave good hopes of his becoming an orator ; and the 
other related to a petition from Major Cartwright. Byron himself 
says, the Lords told him *' his manner was i^ot dignified enough for 
them, and would better suit the lower house;" others say, they 
gathered round him while speaking, listening with the greatest atten- 
tion — a sign, at any rate, that he was interesting. He always voted 
with the opposition, but evinced no likelihood of becoming the partisan 
of either side. 

The enmity that Byron entertained towards the Earl of Carlisle 
was owing to two causes : the earl had spoken rather irreverently of 
the Hours of Idleness; and had also refused to introduce his kinsman 
to the House of Lords, even, it is said, doubting his right to a seat in 
that honourable house. The Earl was a great admirer of the classic 
drama, and once published a pamphlet, in which he strenuoudy argued 
in behalf of the propriety and necessity of small theatres : the same 
day that this weighty publication appeared, he subscribed a thousand 
pounds for some public purpose. On this occasion Byron composed 
the following epigram : 

** Carlisle subscribes a thousand pound 
Out of his rich domains ; 
And for a sixpence oirdes ro<und 
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The produce of his brains : 
'Tis thus the difiference you may hit 
Between his fortune and his wit.*' 

Byron retained to the last his antipathy to this relative. On read- 
ing some lines addressed to Lady Holland by the Earl of Carlisle, per- 
suading her to reject the snuff-box bequeathed to her by Napoleon, 
beginning 

" Lady, reject the gift, &c." 

he immediately wrote the following parody : 

" Lady, accept the gift a hero wore. 
In spite of all tms elegiac stuff : 
Let not seven stanzas written by a bore 
Prevent your ladyship from taking snuff," 

On the 2d of January, 1815, Lord Byron married, at Seaham, in 
the county of Durham, Anne Isabella, only daughter of Sir Ralph 
Millbank (since Noel), Bart. To this lady he had made a proposal 
twelve months before, but was rejected : well would it have been for 
their mutual happiness had that rejection been repeated. After their 
marriage, Lord and Lady Byron took a house in London, gave splendid 
dinner-parties, and launched into every sort of &,shionable extrava- 
gskuce. This could not last long ; the portion which his lordship 
received with Miss Millbank (ten thousand pounds) soon melted 
away; and at length an execution was actually levied on the fur- 
niture of his residence. It was then agreed that Lady Byron, who, on 
the 10th of December, 1816, had presented her lord with a daughter, 
should pay a visit to her fcither till the storm was blown over, and some 
arrangements had been made with their creditors. From that visit 
she never returned, and a separation ensued, for which various reasons 
have been assigned : the real cause or causes, however, are up to this 
moment involved in mystery ; though, as might be expected, a won- 
derful sensation was excited at the time, and every description of 
contradictory rumour was in active circulation. 

Byron was first introduced to Miss Millbank at Lady 's. In 

going upstairs he stumbled, and remarked to Moore, who accompanied 
him, that it was a bad omen. On entering the room, he perceived a 
lady, more simply dressed than the rest, sitting on a sofa. He asked 
Moore if she was a humble companion to any of the ladies. The latter 
replied, " She is a great heiress ; you*d better marry her, and repair 
the old place at Newstead." 

The following anecdotes on the subject of his marriage are given 
from Lord Byron's Conversations, in his own words : 

" There was something piquant, and what we term pretty, in Miss 
Millbank ; her features were small and feminine, though not regular ; 
she had the &irest skin ima^nable ; her figure was perfect for her 
height ; and there was a simphcity, a retired modesty about her, which 
was very characteristic, and formed a happy contrast to the cold arti- 
ficial formality and studied stiffness wMch is called fsushion : she 
interested me exceedingly. It is unnecessaiy, to detail the progress 
of our acquaintance : I became daily more attached to her, and it 
ended in my making her a proposal that was rejected*) \^<st ^£5!&;)ss6^ 
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was couched in terms that could not offend me. I was besides per- 
suaded that in declining my offer she was governed bj the influence 
of her mother ; and was the more confirmed in this opinion by her 
reviving our correspondence herself twelve months after. The tenour 
of her letter was, that although she could not love me, she desired my 
friendship. Friendship is a dangerous word for young ladies ; it is 
love full-fledged, and waiting for a fine day to fly. 

*' I was not so young when my father died, but that I perfectly 
remember him, and had very early a horror of matrimony, from the 
sight of domestic broils : this feeling came over me very strongly at 
my wedding. Something whispered me that I was sealing my own 
death-warrant. I am a great believer in presentiments : Socrates' 
demon was not a fiction ; Monk Lewis had his monitor ; and Napoleon 
many warnings. At the last moment I would have retreated if I could 
have done so. I called to mind a friend of mine, who had married a 
young, beautifud, and rich girl, and yet was miserable; he had 
strongly urged me against putting my neck in the same yoke : and, 
to show you how firmly I was resolved to attend to his advice, I 
betted Hay fifty guineas to one that I should always remain single. 
Six years afterwards^ I sent him the money. The day before I pro- 
posed to Lady Byron, I had no idea of doing so. 

" It had been predicted by Mrs. Williams, that twenty-seven was 
to be a dangerous age for me : the fortune-telling witch was right ;. it 
was destined to prove so. I shall never forget the 2d of January ! Lady 
.Byron (Bym, he pronounced it) was the only unconcerned person 
present ; Lady Noel, her mother, cried ', I trembled like a leaf, made 
the wrong responses, and, after the ceremony, called her Miss Mill- 
bank. 

" There is a singular history attached to the ring : the very day 
the match was concluded, a ring of my mother's that had been lost 
was dug up by the gardener at Newstead. I thought it was sent on 
purpose for the wedding ; but my mother's marriage had not been a 
fortunate one, and this ring was doomed to be the seal of an unhappier 
union still. 

" After the ordeal was over, we set off for a country-seat of Sir 
Ralph's ; and I was surprised at the arrangements for the journey, and 
somewhat out of humour to find a lady's maid stuck between me and 
my bride. It was rather too early to assume the husband, so I was 
forced to submit, but it was not with a very good grace. 

" I have been accused of saying, on getting into the carriage, that 
I had married Lady Byron out of spite, and because she had refused 
me twice. Though I was for a moment vexed at her prudery, or 
whatever it may be called, if I had made so uncavalier, not to say 
brutal, a speech, I am convinced Lady Byron would instantly have 
left the carriage to me and the maid (I mean the lady's) ; she had 
spirit enough to have done so, and would properly have resented the 
affront. 

^'Our honeymoon was not all sunshine, it had its clouds; and 
Hobhouse has some letters which would serve to explain the rise and 
fall in the barometer ; but it was never down at zero. 

** A curious thing happened to me shortly after the honeymoon, 
which was very awkward at the time, but has since amused me much. 
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It SO happened that three married women were on a wedding visit to 
my wife (and in the same room at the same time), whom I had known 
to be all birds of the same nest. Fancy the scene of confusion that 
ensued ! 

" The world says I married Miss Millbank for her fortune, because 
she was a great. heiress. All I have ever received, or am likely to re- 
ceive (and that has been twice paid back too), was 10,000^. My own 
income at this period was small and somewhat bespoke. Newstead 
was a very unprofitable estate, and brought me in a bare 1500^. a-year ; 
the Lancashire property was hampered with a lawsuit, which has cost 
me 14,000^., and is not yet finished. 

'^ I heard afterwards that Mrs. Oharlment had been the means of 
poisoning Lady Noel's mind against me ; that she had employed her- 
self and others in watching me in London, and had reported having 
traced me into a house in Portland-place. There was one act unworthy 
of any one but such a confidante ; I allude to the breaking open my 
writing-desk : a book was found in it that did not do much credit to 
my taste in literature, and some letters from a married woman with 
whom I had been intimate before my marriage. The use that was 
made of the latter was most unjustifiable, whatever may be thought 
of the breach of confidence that led to their discovery. Lady Byron 
sent them to the husband of the lady, who had the good sense to take 
no notice of their contents. The gravest accusation that has been 
made against me is that of having intrigued with Mrs. Mardyn in my 
own house, introduced her to my own table, <fec. : there never was^^ • 
more unfounded calumny. Being on the Committee of Drury Lane 
Theatre, I have no doubt that' several actresses called on me ; but as 
to Mrs. Mardyn, who was a beautiful woman, and might have been a 
dangerous visitress, I was scarcely acquainted (to speak) with her. I 

might even make a more serious charge against than emplojring 

spies to watch suspected amours. I had been shut up in a dark street 
in London, writing The Siege of CorirUh^ and had refused myself to 
every one till it was finished. I was surprised one day by a doctor 
and a lawyer almost forcing themselves at the same time into my i^v 
room ; I did not know till afterwards the real object of their visit. I 
thought their questions singular, frivolous, and somewhat importu- 
nate, if not impertinent ; but what should I have thought if I had 
known that they were sent to provide proofs of my insanity ! I have 
no doubt that my answers to these emissaries' interroffations were not 
very rational or consistent, for my imagination was heated by other 
things; but Dr. Baillie could not conscientiously make me out a 
certificate for Bedlam, and perhaps the lawyer gave a more favourable 
report to his employers. The doctor said afterwards he had been 
told that I always looked down when Lady Byron bent her eyes en 
me, and exhibited other symptoms equaJly infallible, particularly 
those that marked the late king's case so strongly. I do not, how- 
ever, tax Lady Byron with this transaction : probably she was not 
privy to it ; she was the tool of others. Her mother always detested 
me : she had not even the decency to conceal it in her own house. 
Dining one day at Sir Ralph's (who was a good sort of man, and of 
whom you may form some idea, when I tell you that a leg of mutton 
was always served at his table^ that he might out the same joke u^on. 
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it), I broke a tooth, and was in great pain, which I could not avoid 
showing. * It will do you good,' said Lady Noel ; * I am glad of it !* 
I gave her a look I 

" I&dy Byron had good ideas, but could never express them ; wrote 
poetry too, but it was only good by accident ; her letters were always 
enigmatical, often unintelligible. She was easily made the dupe of 
the designing, for she thought her knowledge of mankind infellible. 
She had got some foolish idea of Madame de Stagl's into her head, 
that a person may be better known in the first hour than in ten years. 
She had the habit of drawing people's characters after she had seen 
them once or twice. She wrote pages on pages about my character, 
but it was as unlike as possible. She was governed by what she 
called fixed rules and principles, squared mathematically. She would 
have made an excellent wrangler at Cambridge. It must be confessed, 
however, that she gave no proof of her boasted consistency ; first she 
refused me, then she accepted me, then she separated herself fix)m 
me — so much for consistency. I need not tell you of the obloquy 
and opprobrium that were cast upon my name when our separation 
was made public. I once made a list from the journals of the day of 
the different worthies, ancient and modern, to whom I was compared : 
I remember a few, — Nero, Apicius, Epicurus, Caligula, Heliogabalus, 

Henry the Eighth, and lastly, the . All my former friends, even 

my cousin George Byron, who had been brought up with me, and 
whom I loved as a brother, took my wife's part : he followed the 
stream when it was strongest against me, and can never expect any 
thing from me; he shall never touch a sixpence of mine. I was 
looked upon as the worst of husbands, the most abandoned and 
wicked of men ; and my wife as a suffering angel, an incarnation of 
all the virtues and perfections of the sex. I was abused in the public 
prints, made the common talk of private companies, hissed as 1 went 
to the House of Lords, insulted in the streets, afraid to go to the 
theatre, whence the unfortunate Mrs. Mardyn had been driven with 
insult. The Examiner was the only paper that dared say a word in 
my defence, and Lady Jersey the only person in the fashionable world 
that did not look upon me as a monster. 

" In addition to all these mortifications, my affairs were irretriev- 
ably involved, and almost so as to make me what they wished. I was 
compelled to part with Newstead, which I neveV could have ventured 
to sell in my mother's lifetime. As it is, I shall never forgive myself 
for having done so, though I am told that the estate would not now 
bring half as much as I got for it : this does not at all reconcile me 
to having parted with the old Abbey. I did not make up my mind 
to this step but from the last necessity ;, I had my wife's portion to 
repay, and was determined to add 10,000/. more of my own to it, 
which I did : I always hated being in debt, and do not owe a guinea. 
The moment I had put my affairs in train, and in little more than 
eighteen months after my marriage, I left England, a voluntary exile, 
intending it should be for ever." 

We shall here avail ourselves of some observations by a powerful 
and elegant critic,* whose opinions on the personal character of Lord 

* Sir Bgerton Brydges, Bart. 
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Byron, as well as on the merits of his poems, are, from their originality, 
candour, and discrimination, of considerable weight. 

"The charge against Lord Byron," says this writer, "is, not that 
he fell a victim to excessive temptations, and a combination of cir- 
cumstances, which it required a rare and extraordinary degree of 
virtue, wisdom, prudence, and steadiness to surmount ; but that h& 
abandoned a situation of uncommon advantages, and fell weakly, 
pusillanimously, and selfishly, when victory would have been easy, 
and when defeat was ignominious. In reply to this charge, I do not 
deny that Lord Byron inherited some very desirable, and even enviable 
privileges, in the lot of life which fell to his share. I should falsify 
my own sentiments if I treated lightly the gift of an ancient English 
peerage, and a name of honour and venerable antiquity ; but without 
a fortune competent to that rank, it is not a bed of roses, nay it is 
attended with many and extreme difficulties, and the difficulties are 
exactly such as a genius and temper like Lord Byron's were least 
calculated to meet — at any rate, least calculated to meet under the 
peculiar collateral circumstances in which he was placed. His income 
was very narrow ; his Newstead property left him a very small dis- 
posable surplus ; his Lancashire property was, in its condition, <fec. 
unproductive. A profession, such as the army, might have lessened, 
or almost annihilated the difficulties of his peculiar position ; but 
probably his lameness rendered this impossible. He seems to have 
nad a love of independence, which was noble, and probably even an 
intractability ; but this temper added to his indisposition to bend and 
adapt himself to his lot. A dull, or supple, or intriguing man, without 
a single good quality of head or heart, might have managed it much 
better ; he might have made himself subservient to government, and 
wormed himself into some lucrative place ; or he might have lived 
meanly, conformed himself stupidly or cringingly to all humours, 
and been borne onward on the wings of society with little personal 
expense. 

"Lord Byron was of another quality and temperament. If the 
world would not conform to him, still less would he conform to the 
world. He had all the manly, baronial pride of his ancestors, though 
he had not all their wealth, and their means of generosity, hospitalify, 
and patronage. He had the will, alas, without the power. 

" With this temper, these feelings, this genius, exposed to a com- 
bination of such untoward and trying circumstances, it would indeed 
have been inimitably praiseworthy if Lord Byron could have been 
always wise, prudent, calm, correct, pure, virtuous, and unassail- 
able : — ^if he could have shown all the force and splendour of his 
mighty poetical energies, without any mixture of their clouds, their 
baneful lightnings, or their storms : — ^if he could have preserved all 
his sensibility to every kind and noble passion, yet have remained 
placid, and unaffected by the attack of any blameable emotion ; — 
that is, it would have been admirable if he had been an angel, and 
not a man ! 

" Unhappily, the outrages he received, the gross calumnies which 
were heaped upon him, even in the time of his highest favour with 
the public, turned the delights of his very days of triumph to poison, 
and gave him a sort of moody, fierce, and violent despair, which led 
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to humours, acts, and words, that mutually aggravated the ill-will 
and the offences between him and his assaihmts. There was a daring 
spirit in his temper and his talents, which was always inflamed rather 
tnan corrected by opposition. 

^^ In this most unpropitious state of things, every thing that went 
wrong was attributed to Lord Byron, and, when once attributed, was 
assumed and argued upon as an undeniable &ct. Yet, to my mind, 
it is quite clear, — quite unattended by a particle of doubt, — that in 
many things in which he has been the most blamed, he was the 
absolute victim of misfortune ; that unpropitious trains of events (for 
I do not wish to shift the blame on others) led to explosions and 
consequent derangements, which no cold, prudent pretender to ex- 
treme propriety and correctness could have averted or met in a manner 
less blamable than that in which Lord Byron met it." 

By his ill-assorted marriage. Lord Byron had one child, a daughter, 
for whom he felt to the hour of his death the strongest and most 
anxious affection. She was named Ada: the beautifully pathetic 
stanza at the opening of the third canto of ChUde Harold touchingly 
expresses his patenml feelings towards this ''sole daughter of his 
house and name." 

. In the spring of 1816, Lord Byron quitted England, to return to 
it no more. He crossed over to France, through which he passed 
rapidly to Brussels, taking in his way a survey of the field of Water- 
loo. He then proceeded to Ooblentz, and up the Rhine to Basle. He 
passed the summer on the banks of the lake of Geneva. With what 
enthusiasm he enjoyed its scenery, his own poetir soon exhibited to 
the world. The third canto of Childe Harold^ Manfred, and the 
Frisoiier of Chillon were composed at the Campagno Diodati, at Coligny, 
a mile from Geneva. 

Lord Byron avoided as much as possible any intercourse with his 
countrymen at Venice ; and this seems to have been in a great measure 
necessary, in order to prevent the intrusion of impertinent curiosity. 
In the appendix to one of his poems, written with reference to a book 
of travels, the author of which disclaimed any wish to be introduced 
to the noble lord, he loftily and sarcastically chastises the incivility of 
such a gratuitous declaration, expresses his ''utter abhorrence of any 
contact with the travelling English;" and thus concludes: "Except 
Lords Lansdowne, Jersey, and Lauderdale, Messrs. Scott, Hammond, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, the late Mr. Lewis, W. Bankes, Mr. Hoppner, 
Thomas Moore, Lord Kinnaird, his brother, Mr. Joy, and Mr. Hob- 
house, I do not recollect to have exchanged a word with another 
Englishman since I left their country ; and almost all these I had 
known before. The others, and God knows there were some hundreds, 
who bored me with letters or visits, I refused to have any communi- 
cation with, and shall be proud and happy when that wish becomes 
mutual." 

After a residence of three years at Venice, Lord Byron removed to 
Eavenna, towards the close of the year 1819. Here he wrote the 
Prophecy of DarUey which exhibited a new specimen of the astonishing 
vanety of strength and expansion of faculties he possessed and exer- 
cised. About the same time he wrote Sardanapalus, a tragedy ; Cain, 
a mystery; and Heaven and Earth, a mystery. Though there are some 
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obvious reasons which render Sardanapalus unfit for the English stage, 
it is, on the whole, the most splendid specimen which our language 
affords of that species of tragedy which was the exclusive object of 
Lord Byron's admiration. Cain is one of the productions which has 
subjected its noble author to the severest denunciations, on account 
of the crime of impiety alleged against it, as it seems to have a 
tendency to call in question the benevolence of Providence. In 
answer to the loud and general outcry which this production occa- 
sioned. Lord Byron observed, in a letter to his publisher, ** If Cain 
be blasphemous. Paradise Lost is blasphemous, and the words of the 
Oxford gentleman, * Evil, be thou my good,' are from that very poem 
from the mouth of Satan ; and is there any thing more in that of 
Lucifer in the mystery ? Gain is nothing more than a drama, not a 
piece of argument : if Lucifer and Cain speak as the first rebel and 
first murderer may be supposed to speak, nearly all the rest of the 
personages talk also according to their characters ; and the stronger 
passions have ever been permitted to the drama. I have avoided in- 
troducing the Deity as in Scripture, though Milton does, and not very 
wisely either : but have adopted his angel, as sent to Cain, instead, on 
purpose to avoid shocking any feelings on the subject, by falling short 
of what all uninspired men must fall short in, viz. giving an adequate 
notion of the effect of the presence of Jehovah. The old mysteries 
introduced him liberally enough, and all this I avoided in the new 
one." 

An event occurred at Ravenna, during his lordship's stay there, 
which made a deep impression on him, and to which he alludes in the 
fifth canto of Don Juan, The military commandant of the place, sus- 
pected of being secretly a Carbonaro, but too powerful a man to be 
arrested, was assassinated opposite Lord Byron's palace. His lordship 
had his foot in the stirrup at the usual hour of exercise, when his horse 
started at the report of a gun : on looking up, Lord Byron perceived a 
man throw down a carbine and run away at full speed, and another 
man stretched upon the pavement a few yards distant ; it was the 
unhappy commandant. A crowd was soon collected, but no one 
ventured to offer the least assistance. Lord Byron directed his servant 
to lifb up the bleeding body, and carry it into his palace ; though it 
was represented to him that by doing so he would confirm the suspicion, 
which was already entertained, of his belonging to the same party. 
Such an apprehension could have had no effect on Byron's mind when 
an act of humanity was to be performed : he assisted in bearing the 
victim of assassination into the house, and putting him on a bed ; 
but he was already dead from several wounds. " He appeared to have 
breathed his last without a struggle," said his lordship, when after- 
wards recounting the affair. *' I never saw a countenance so calm. 
His adjutant foUowed the corpse into the house; I remember his 
lamentation over him : — * Povero diavolo ! non aveva fatto male, 
anch^ ad un cane.^" The following were the noble writer's poetical 
reflections (in Don Juari) on viewing the dead body : — 
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I gaeed (as ofb I gazed the same) 

To try & I could wrench aught out of d^kth 
Which should confirm, or £ake, or make & &it}^. 
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laA 4mc ^iSiM Uu( tU4M ^MsiujtifuJ n^/iith mid teeth ina^iixkrue. Ix is 
iu$f/m^fU( i// «e« wHfvAti nAminof — C<» b«ar the Giii »aciH FpejJ^ 
itjUmM l/^jf^i^ fMM^nuaUA, fi^ MuhJjiUty and geDtlenes sb^-w zhem- 
m4v*su Ut evifry Uti/Htaii/m ^/f W v^Ace, whidb, and the mu^c of her 
jpitfU^fi iiuAUtti, K^Vifti i^'Ailhur (^wrm io ererr thing she utters. Grace 
nfid k\i*jfffUht'M muim ^'^miiHrnnui \mis of ber naiore. Xomiihstanding 
ififtt «Im; «d/;r<rK (//I'd hyroUf \i In ttyiAfmi that the exile and poTeztr 
//f fwr iaj«d ftttlMfr Uffmi'XUxatM aflTect her spiritoy and throw a shade of 
iiMriftrM;My on her 'y;ijiiU;iittnce, which aulds to the deep interest this 
h)Sti\y worimn uranUm, I lur cmverflatK/n is lively, without being 
liNiriiiud ; uUii Um ntmi all /the beet authors of her own and the French 
ififigiJHgi/ Hho (ffUm cAmiuiiiU yfhat she knows, from the fear of being 
tliought to know too much, possibly from being aware that Lord 
liyi'on wiis not fond lA Uiwn, Ifo is certainly very much attached to 
jiur. wHliorii huinir iictuallv in love. His description of the Giorgioni 
in tlio MAnfHnf Piiltux) at Venice is meant for the countess. The 
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beautiful sonnet prefixed to the Prophecy of Dante was addressed 
to her." 

It is impossible to conceive a more unvaried life than Lord Byron 
led at this period, in the society of a few select friends. Billiards, 
conversation, or reading, filled up the intervals till it was time to 
take the evening drive, ride, and pistol-practice. He dined at half an 
hour after sunset, then drove to Count Gamba's, the Countess Guic- 
cioli*s father, passed" several hours in her society, returned to his 
palace, and either read or wrote till two or three in the morning; 
occasionally drinking spirits diluted with water as a medicine, from a 
dread of a nephritic complaint to which he was, or fancied himself, 
subject. 

While Lord Byron resided at Pisa, a serious affray occurred, in 
which he was personally concerned. Taking his usual ride with some 
friends, one of them was violently jostled by a serjeant-major of 
hussars, who dashed at full speed through the midst of the party. 
They pursued and overtook him near the Piaggia gate ; but their 
remonstrances were answered only by abuse and menace, and an 
attempt on the part of the guard at the gate to arrest them. This 
occasioned a severe scuffle, in which several of Lord Byron's party 
were wounded, as was also the hussar. The consequence was, that 
all Lord Byron's servants (who were warmly attached to him, and had 
shown great ardour in his defence) were banished from Pisa ; and with 
them the Counts Gamba, father and son. Lord Byron was himself 
advised to leave it ; and as the countess accompanied her father, he 
soon after joined them at Leghorn, and passed six weeks at Monte 
Nero. His return to Pisa was occasioned by a new persecution of the 
Counts Gamba. An order was issued for them to leave the Tuscan 
states in four days; and after their embarkation for Genoa, the 
countess and Lord Byron openly lived together at the Lanfranchi 
Palace. 

It was at Pisa that Byron wrote Werner, a tragedy ; the Deformed 
Transfontned ; and continued his Don Juan to the end of the sixteenth 
canto. 

Lord Byron's friendship for Leigh Hunt, the late editor of i^e 
Examinery was increased by his grateful feeling for the manner in 
which Mr. Hunt stood forward in his justification at a time when the 
current of public opinion ran strongly against him. This feeling 
induced him to invite Mr. Hunt to the Lanfranchi Palace, where a 
suite of apartments was fitted up for him. On his arrival in die 
spring of 1822, a periodical publication was projected under the title 
of the Liberal^ of which Hunt was to be the editor, and to which 
Lord Byron and the celebrated — though yet less celebrated than he 
merits — poet Shelley (who was on terms of great intimacy with his 
lordship) were to contribute. Three numbers of the LAeral were 
published in London, when, in consequence of the unhappy fate of 
Mr. Shelley (who perished in the Mediterranean by the upsetting of a 
boat), and of other discouraging circumstances, it was discontinued. 

The enmity between Byron and Southey, the poet-laureate, is as 
well known as that between Pope and Colley Cibber. Their politics 
were diametrically opposite, and the noble bard regarded the bard of 
royalty as a rene^ido from his early principles. It was not, however^ 
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SO much on account of political principles that the enmity between 
Byron and Southey was kept up. The peer, in his satire, had handled 
the epics of the laureate " too roughly," and this the latter deeply 
resented. Whilst travelling on the continent, Southey observed 
Shelley's name in the album at Mont Anvert, with ABeos written 
after it, and an indignant comment in the same language written under 
it ; also the names of some of Byron's other friend. The laureate, it 
is said, copied the names and the comment, and, on his return to 
England, reported the whole circumstances, and hesitated not to 
conclude ths^ Byron was of the same principles as his friends. In a 
poem he subsequently wrote, called the Vvdon of Jtuigment, he stig- 
matised Lord Byron as the fiither of the " Satanic school of poetry.*' 
His lordship, in a note appended to the Two Fo9cariy retorted in a 
severe manner, and even permitted himself to ridicule Southey's wife, 
the sister of Mrs. Coleridge, they having been at one time "milliners 
of Bath." The laureate wrote an answer to this note in the Courier 
newspaper, which, when Byron saw it, enraged him so much, that he 
coDSulted with his friends whether or not he ought to go to England 
to answer it personally. In cooler moments, however, he resolved to 
write the Vision of Judgment, a parody on Southey's ; and it appeared 
in one of the numbers of the Zweral, on account of which Hunt, the 
publisher, was prosecuted by the "Constitutional Association," and 
found guilty. 

As our readers may be curious to know the rate at which Lord 
Byron was paid for his productions, we annex the following state- 
ment, by Mr. Murray the bookseller, of the sums given by him for 
the copyrights of most of his lordship's works : 

ChUdfe Harold, L II £600 

, III 1676 

, IV 2100 

Giaour 626 

Bride of Abydos . . ' . . . . 626 

Corsair ........ 626 

Lara 700 

Siege of Corinth ...... 626 

Parisina 526 

Lament of Tasso 316 

Manfred 816 

Beppo 626 

Don Juan, I. II 1626 

, III. IV. V 1626 

Doge of Venice 1060 

Sardanapalus, Cain, and Foscari . • . 1100 

Mazeppa 626 

Prisoner of Chillon 626 

Sundries 460 

Total . . £16,466 

Several years ago. Lord Byron presented his friend, Mr. Thomas 
Moore, with his Memoirsy written by himself, with an understanding 
that they were not to be published until after his death. Mr. Moore, 
with the consent and at the desire of Lord Byron, sold the manu- 
script to Mr. Murray, the bookseller, for the sum of 2000 guineas. 
The foliowing statement by Mr. Moore will, however, show its fate : 
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" Without entering into the respective claims of Mr. Murray and 
myself to the property in these memoirs (a question which, ,now that 
they are destroyed, can be but of little moment to any one)^ it is suf- 
ficient to say that, believii^ the manuscript still to be mine,. I placed 
it at the disposal of Lord Byron's sister,. Mrs. Jteigh, with the sole 
reservation of a protest against its total destruction ; at least, without 
previous perusal and consultation among the parties. The majority 
of the persons present disagreed with this opinion, and it was the 
onl^ point upon which there did exist any difference between us. The 
manuscript was accordingly torn and burnt before our eyes, and I 
immediatelyr paid to Mr. Murray, in the presence of the gentlemen 
assembled, 2000 guineas, with interest, (&c., being the amount of what 
I owed him upon the security of my bond, and for which I now stand 
indebted to my publishers, Messrs. Longman and Co. Since then, the 
femily of Lord Byron have, in a manner highly honourable to them- 
selves, proposed an arrangement, by which the sum thus paid to 
Mr. Murray might be reimbursed me ; but from feelings and con- 
siderations which it is unnecessary here to explain, I have respect- 
fully, but peremptorily, declined their offer." 

As is the case with many men in affluent circumstances, Byron: 
was at times more than generous, and at other times what might be 
called mean. He once borrowed 500^. in order to give it to thfe widow., 
of one who had been his friend ; he frequently dined on five pauls;.;. 
and once gave his bills to a lady to be examined, because he thought 
he was cheated. He paid 1000^. for a yacht, which he sold again for • 
^OOL, and refused to give the sailors their jackets. It ought, however, 
to be observed, that generosity was natural to him, and that his ava- 
rice, if it can be so termed, was a mere whim or caprice of the mo- 
ment — a character he could not long sustain. He once borrowed 
100^. to give to Coleridge, the poet, the brother-in-law of Southey, 
when in: distress. In his quarrel with the laureate he was provoked 
to allude to this drcimistance, which certainly he ought not to have 
done. 

ByroB\was a great admirer oi the Waverley' novels, and never 
travelled without them. " They are," said he to Captain Medwin 
one day, "a library in themselves, a perfect literary treasure. . I. 
could read them once a-*year witii new pleasure." During that mom- - 
ing he had been reading one of Sir Walter*s novels, and delivered, 
according to M6dwin, the following criticism : "How difficult it is 
to say any. thing new ! Who was that voluptuary of antiquity who 
offered a^ rewaA for a new pleasure ? Perhaps all nature and art 
could not supjdy a new idea." 

The motives which ultimately, induced Lord Byron to leave Italy 
and join the Greeks, struggling for emancipation, are sufiloiently 
obvious. It was in Greece that his high poetical faculties had been 
first fully developed. It was necessarily the chosen and favourite. spot 
of a man of powerful and original intellect, of quick and sensible - 
feelings, of varied information, and who, above all, was satiated with ; 
common enjoyments, and disgusted with what appeared to him to be • 
the formality and sameness of daily life. Dwellinff upon that country, 
as it is clear from all Lord Byron's writings he did, with the fondest 
solicitude, and being an ardent, thowg)[i ^etVi-K^^ tj^qX. ^ ^^^ ^^^- 
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tematic lover of freedom, he could be no unconcerned spectator of its 
revolution. As soon as it seemed to him that his presence might be 
useful, he prepared to visit once more the shores of Greece. 

Lord Byron embarked at Leghorn, and arrived in Cephalonia in 
the early part of August 1-823, attended by a suite of six or seven 
friends, in an English vessel (the HercideSy Captain Soott), which he 
had chartered for the express purpose of taking !him to Greece. His 
lordship had never seen any of the volcanic mountains, and for this 
purpose the vessel deviated from its regular course, in order to pass 
the island of Stromboli, and lay off that .place a whole night, in the 
hopes of witnessing the usual phenomena; but, &>r the first time 
within the memory of man, the volcano emitted no fire. The dis- 
appointed poet was obliged to proceed, in no good humour with the 
fabled forge of Vulcan. 

Greece, though with a fair prospect of ultimate ^triumph, was at 
;that time in an unsettled state. The third campaign had commenced, 
with several instances of distinguished success : 'her arms were every 
where victorious, but her counsels were distracted. Western Greece 
was in a critical- situation; and although the heroic Marco Botzaris 
iiad not fallen in vain, yet the glorious enterprise in which he perished 
only checked, but did not prevent, the advance of the Turks towards 
Anatolica and Missolonghi. This gallant chief, worthy of the best days 
of Greece, hailed with transport Lord Byron's arrival in that country ; 
and his last act, "before proceeding to the attack in which he .fell, was 
to write a warm invitation to his lordship to come to Missolonghi. 
In his letter, which he addressed to a friend at Missolonghi, Botzaris 
lllludes to almost the first proceeding of Lord Byron in Greece, which 
was the arming and provisioning of forty Suliotes, whom he sent to 
join in the defence of Missolonghi. After the battle Lord ^yron 
transmitted bandages and medicines, of which he had brought a large 
store from Italy, and pecuniary succour to those who had been 
wounded. He had already made a generous offer to the, government. 
He says, in a letter, " I offered to advance a thousand dolkirs a month 
for the succour of Missolonghi, and the Suliotes under Botzaris (since 

killed) ; but the government have answered me through , of this 

island, that they wish to confer with me previously, which is in fact 
.•saying they wish me to spend my money in some other direction. I 
•will take care that it is for the public cause, otherwise I will not ad- 
.vance a para. The opposition say they want to cajole me, and the 

farty in power say the others wish to seduce me ; so between the two 
have a diflScult part to play. However, I will have nothing to do 
with the factions, unless to reconcile them, if possible." 

Lord Byron established himself for some time at the small village 
of Metaxata, in Cephalonia, and despatched two friends, Mr. Tre- 
lawney and Mr. Hamilton Browne, with a letter to the Greek govern- 
ment, in order to collect intelligence as to the real state of things. 
His lordship's generosity was almost daily exercised inliisnew neigh- 
ibourhood. He provided for many Italian families in distress, and even 
indulged the people of the country in paying for the religious cere- 
,'monies which they deemed essential to their success. 

While at Metaxata, an embankment, near which several persons 
l)ad been engaged digging, fell in, and buried some of them sdive. He 
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was at dinner when he heard of the accident ; starting up from table, 
he ran to the spot, accompanied by his physician. The labourers 
employed in extricating their companions soon became alarmed foi 
themselves, and refused to go on, saying they believed they had dug 
out all the bodies which Bad been covered by the rubbish. Byron 
endeavoured to force them t& continue their exertions; but finding 
menaces in vain, he seized a spade and began to dig most zealously, 
when the peasantry joined him, and they succeeded in saving two 
more persons from certain death. 

In the mean while. Lord Byron's friends proceeded to Tripolitza, 
and found Colocotroni (the enemy of Mavrocordato, who had been 
compelled to flee from the presidency^ in great power : his palace was^ 
filled with armed men, like the castle of some ancient feudal chief;, 
and a good idea of his character may be formed from the language he 
held. He declared that he had told Mavrocordato that, unless he 
desisted from his intrigues, he would put him on an ass, and whip 
him out of the Morea ; . and that he had only been withheld from 
doing so by the representation of his Mends, who had said that it 
would injure the cause. 

They next proceeded to Salamis, where the congress was sitting ;: 
and Mr. Trelawney agreed to accompany Odysseus, a brave mountam 
chief, into Negropont. At this time the Greeks were preparing for 
many active enterprises. Marco Botzaris' brother,, with his Suliotes, 
and Mavrocordato,. were to take charge of Missolonghi, \\hich at that 
time (October 1823). was in a very critical state, being blockaded both 
by land and sea. " There have been," says Mr. Trelawney, " thirty 
battles fought and won by the late Marco Botzaris and his gallant 
tribe of Suliotes, who are shut up in Missolonghi. If it fall, Athens will 
be in danger, and thousands of throats cut. A few thousand dollars 
would provide ships to relieve it : a portion of this sum is raised ; 
and I would coin my heart to save' this key of Greece ! " A report 
like this was suflScient to show the point where succour was most 
needed ; and Lord Byron's determination to relieve Missolonghi waa 
still more decidedly confirmed by a letter which he received from. 
Mavrocordato. 

Mavrocordato was at this time endeavouring. t& collect a fleet 
for the relief of Missolonghi, and Lord B3rron generously oflfered ta 
advance 400,000 piastres (about 12,000^.) to pay for fitting it out. In 
a letter in which he announced this noble intention, He alluded to 
the dissensions in Greece, and stated that if these continued, all 
hope of a loan in England, or of assistance from abroad, would be at 
an end. 

" I must frankly confess," he says in his letter, " that unless 
union and order are confirmed, all hopes of a loan will be in vain ; 
and all the assistance which the Greeks could expect from abroad, an 
assistance which might be neither trifling nor worthless, will be sus- 
pended or destroyed; and, what is worse,, the ffreat powers of Europe, 
of whom no one was an enemy to Greece, but seemed inclined to 
favour her in consenting to the establishment of an independent 
power, will be persuaded that the Greeks are unable to govern them- 
selves, and will,. perhaps,. themselves undertake to arrange your dis- 
orders in such- a waji as to blast the brightest hopes you indulge^ osLdl 
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that are indulged by your friends. And allow me to add once for all, 
I desire the well-being of Greece, and nothing else ; I will do all I 
can to secure it; but I cannot consent, I never will consent, to the 
English public or English individuals being deceived as to the real 
state of Greek affairs. The rest, gentlemen, depends on you. You 
have fought gloriously : act honourablv towards your fellow-citizens 
and towards the world, and then it will no more be said, as has been 
repeated for 2000 years with the Roman historian, that Philopoemen 
was the last of the Grecians. Let not calumny itself (and it is diffi- 
cult to guard against it in so difficult a struggle) compare the Turkish 
pacha with the patriot Greek in peace, after you have exterminated 
•nim in war." 

The dissensions among the Greek chiefe evidently gave great pain 
to Lord Byron, whose -sensibility was keenly affected by the slightest 
circumstance which he considered likely to retard the deliverance of 
Greece. " For my part," he observes in another of his letters, " I 
will stick by the cause while a plank remains which can be honour- 
ably clung to : if I quit it, it wUl be by the Greeks' conduct, and not 
the Holy Allies, or the holier Mussulmans." In a letter to his banker 
at Cephalonia he says : ** I hope things here will go well, some time 
vor other ; I will stick by the cause as long as a cause exists." 

His playful humour sometimes broke out amidst the deep anxiety 
he felt for the success of the Greeks. He ridiculed with great plea- 
santry some of the supplies which had been sent out from England 
by the Greek committee. In one of his letters, after alluding to his 
having advanced 4000^., and expecting to be called on for 4000^. 
.more, he says : ** How can I refuse, if they (the Greeks) will fight, 
and especially if I should happen to be jn their company ? I there- 
fore request and require that you should apprise my trusty and 
trustworthy trustee and banker, and crown and sheet-anchor, Douglas 
Einnaird the honourable, that he prepare all monies of mine, in- 
>cluding the purchase-money of Rochdale manor, Bud mine income for 
the year a.d. 1824, to answer and anticipate any orders or drafts of 
mine, for the good cause, in good and lawful money of Great Britain, 
ifec. &c. <fec. May you live 1000 years ! which is 999 longer than the 
Spanish Cortes constitution." 

When everything was. arranged, two Ionian vessels were ordered; 
and, embarking his horses and ^ects, Lord Byron sailed from Argos- 
toli on the 29th of December. At Zante his lordship took a con- 
siderable quantity of specie on board, and proceeded towards Misso- 
longhi. Two accidents occurred in this short passage. Coimt Gamba, 
who accompanied his lordship from Leghorn, had been charged with 
the vessel in which the horses and part of the money were embarked. 
When off Chiarenza, a point which lies between Zante and the place 
of their destination, they were surprised at daylight on finding them- 
•selves under the bows of a Turkish frigate. Owmg, however, to the 
activity displayed on board Lord Byron's vessel, and her superior 
sailing, she escaped, while the other was fired at, brought to, and 
carried into Patras. Count Gamba and Ins companions oeing taken 
before Yusuff Pacha, fully expected to share the fate of some unfor- 
tunate men whom that sanguinary chief had sacrificed the pre- 
ceding year at Previsa ; and their fi^ars would most probably have 
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been realised, had it not been for the presence of mind displayed by 
the count, who, assuming an air of hauteur and indifference, accused 
the captain of the frigate of a scandalous breach of neutrality, in firing 
at and detaining a vessel under English colours ; and concluded by 
informing Yusuff, that he might expect the vengeance of the British 
government in thus interrupting a nobleman who was merely on his 
travels, and bound to Oalamos. The Turkish chief, on recognising 
in the master of the vessel a person who had saved his life in the 
Black Sea fifteen years before, not only consented to the vessel's 
release, but treated the whole of the passengers with the utmost 
attention, and even urged them to take a day's shooting in the 
neighbourhood. 

Owing to contrary winds. Lord B3rron's vessel was obliged to take 
shelter at the Scropes, a cluster of rocks within a few miles of Misso- 
longhi; and while detained here he was in considerable danger of 
being captured by the Turks. 

Lord Byron was received at Missolonghi with enthusiastic demon- 
strations of joy. No mark of honour or welcome which the Greeks 
could devise was omitted. The ships anchored off the fortress fired a 
salute as he passed. Prince Mavrocordato and all the authorities, 
with the troops and the population, met him on his landing, and 
accompanied him to the house which had been prepared for him, 
amidst the shouts of the multitude and the discharge of cannon. 

One of the first objects to which he turned his attention was to 
mitigate the ferocity with which the war had been carried on. The 
very day of his lordship's arrival was signalised by his rescuing a 
Turk who had fallen into the hands of some Greek sailors. The 
individual thus saved, having been clothed by his orders, was kept ia 
the house until an opportunity occurred of sending him to Patras. 
Kor had his lordship been long at Missolonghi before An opportumty 
presented itself for showing his sense of Yusuff Pacha's moderation 
in releasing Count Gamba. Hearing that there were four Turkish 
prisoners in the town, he requested that they might be placed in his 
hands. This being immediately granted, he sent them to Patraa, 
with a letter addressed to the Turkish chief, expressing his hope that 
the prisoners thenceforward taken on both sides would be treated 
with humanity. This act was followed by another equally praise- 
worthy, which proved how anxious Lord Bvron felt to give a new turn 
to the system of warfare hitherto pursued. A Greek cruiser having 
captured a Turkish boat, in which there was a number of passengers, 
chiefly women and children, they were also placed dn the hands of 
Lord Byron, at his particular request ; upon which a vessel was im- 
mediately hired, and the whole of them, to the number of twenty- 
four, were sent to Previsa, provided with every requisite for their 
comfort during the passage. The Turkish governor of Previsa 
thanked his lordship, and assmred him that he would take care equal 
attention should be in future shown to the Greeks who might become 
prisoners. 

Another grand object with Lord Byron, and one which he never 
ceased to forward with the most anxious solicitude, was to reconcile 
the quarrels of the native chiefs, to make them friendly and confiding 
towards one another, and submissive to the orders of tne government. 
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He had neither time nor opportunity to carry this point to any great 
extent ; some good was, however, done. 

Lord Byron landed at Missolonghi animated with military ardour. 
After paying the fleet, — which, indeed, had only come out under the 
expectation of receiving its arrears from the loan which he promised 
to make to the provisional government, — he set about forming a brigade 
of Suliotes. Five hundred of these, the bravest and most resolute of 
the soldiers of Greece, were taken into his pay on the 1st of January, 
1824. An expedition against Lepanto was proposed, of which the 
command was given to Lord Byron. This expedition, however, had 
to experience delay and disappointment. The Suliotes, conceiving 
that they had found a patron whose wealth was inexhaustible, and 
whose generosity was boundless^ determined to make the most of the 
occasion, and proceeded to the most extravagant demands on their 
leader for arrears, and under other pretences. These mountaineers, 
untameable in the field, and unmanageable in a town, were, at this 
moment, peculiarly disposed to be obstinate, riotous, atid mercenary. 
They had been chiefly instrumental in preserving Missolonghi when 
besieged the previous autumn by the Turks ; had been driven from 
their abodes; and the whole of their families were at this time in the 
town^ destitute of either home or sufficient supplies. Of turbulent 
and reckless character, they kept the place in awe ; and Mavrocordato 
having, unlike the other captains, no soldiers of his own, was glad to 
find a body of valiant mercenaries, especially if paid for out of the 
funds of another, and consequently was not disposed to treat them 
with harshness. Within a fortnight after Lord Byron's arrival, a 
burgher refusing to quarter some Suliotes who rudely demanded 
entrance into his house, was killed, and a riot ensued, in which some 
lives were lost. Lord Byron's impatient spirit could ill brook the 
delay of a favourite scheme ; but he saw, with the utmost chagrin, 
that the state of his troops was such as to render any attempt to lead 
them out at that time impracticable. 

The project of proceeding against Lepanto being thus suspended, 
at a moment when Lord Byron's enthusiasm was at its height, and 
when he had fully calculated on striking a blow which could not fail 
to be of the utmost service to the Greek cause, the unlooked-for dis- 
appointment preyed on his spirits, and produced a degree of irri- 
tability which, if it was not the sole cause, contributed greatly to a 
severe fit of epilepsy with which he was attacked on the 15th of 
February. His lordship was sitting in the apartment of Colonel 
Stanhope, talking in a jocular manner with Mr. Parry, the engineer, 
when it was observed, from occasional and rapid changes in his 
Gountenance, that he was suffering under some stronff emotion. On 
a sudden he complained of a weakness in one of his legs, and rose ; 
but fihding himself unable to walk, he cried out for assistance. He 
then fell into a state of nervous and convulsive agitation, and was 
placed on a bed. For some minutes his countenance was much dis- 
torted. He,, however, quickly recovered his senses, his speech re- 
turned, and he soon appeared perfectly well, although enfeebled and 
exhausted by the violence of the struggle. During the fit, he behaved 
with his usual extraordinary firmness ; and his efforts in contending 
with, and attemping to master, the disease, are described as gigantic. 
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In the course of the month, the attack was repeated four times ; the 
violence of the disorder at length yielded to the remedies which his 
physicians advised, such as bleeding, cold bathing, perfect relaxation 
of mind, <fec., and he gradtially recovered. An accident, however, 
happened a few days after his first illness, which was ill calculated to 
aid the efforts of his medical advisers^ A SulTote, accompanied by 
another man, and the late Marco Botzaris'' little boj, walked into the 
Seraglio ; a place which, before Lord Byron's arrived, had been used 
as a sort of fortress and barrack for the Suliotes, and out of which 
they were ejected, with great difficulty, for the reception of the com- 
mittee-stores, and for the occupation of the engineers, who required 
it for a laboratory. The sentinel on guard ordered the Suliote to 
retire, which being a species of motion to which Suliotes are not 
accustomed, the man carelessly advanced ; upon which the serjeant of 
the guard (a German) demanded his business, and receiving no satis- 
factory answer, pushed him back. These wild warriors, who will 
dream for years of a blow if revenge is out of their power, are not 
slow to resent even a push. The Suliote struck again, the serjeant 
and he closed and struggled, when the Suliote drew a pistol from his 
belt ; the serjeant wrenched it out of his hand,, and blew the powder 
out of the pauw At this moment. Captain Sass, a Swede, seeing the 
fray, came up, and ordered the man to be taken to the guard-room. 
The Suliote was then disposed to* depart, and would have done so if 
the serjeant would have permitted him; tTnfortunately, Captain Sass 
did not confine himself ta merely giving^ the order for his arrest ; for 
when the Suliote struggled to get away, Captain Sass drew his sword 
and struck him with the flat part of it ; whereupon the enraged Greek 
flew upon him, with a pistol in one hand and the sabre in the other, 
and at the same moment nearly cut off the captain's right arm, and 
shot him through the head. Captain Sass, who was remarkable for 
his mild and courageous character, expired in a few minutes. The 
Suliote also was a man of distinguished bravery. This was a serious 
affair, and great apprehensions were entertained that it would not 
end here. The Suliotes refused to surrender the man to justice, 
alleging that he had been struck, wliich, in Suliote law, justifies all 
the consequences which may follow. 

In a letter written a few days after Lord Byren's first attack, to a 
friend in Zante, he speaks of himself as rapidly recovering. " I am 
a good deal better," he observes, "though of course wwikly. The 
leeches took too much blood from my temples the day after, and 
there was some difficulty in stopping it; but I have been up daily, 
though not in boats or on horseback. To-day I have taken a warm 
bath, and live as temperately as well as can be,, without any liquid 
but water, and without any animal foodi?' After adverting to some 
other subjects, the letter thus- concludes : '* Matters are here a little 
embroiled with the Suliotes, foreignersj &c. ; but I still hope better 
things, and will stand by the cause as long as my health- and circum- 
stances will permit me to be supposed useful." 

Notwithstanding Lord Byron^B improvement in* health, his friends 
felt from the first that he ought to try a change of air. Missolonghi 
is a flat, marshy, and pestilential place, and, except for purposes of 
utility, never would have been selected for his residence. A g^eatU- 
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man of Zante wrote to him early in March, to induce him to return 
to that island for a time. To his letter the following answer was 
received: 

** I am extremely obliged by your offer of your countiy-house, as 
for all other kindness, in case my health should require my removal ; 
but I cannot quit Greece while there is a chance oi my being of (even 
supposed) utility. There is a stake worth millions such as I am ; and 
while I can stand at all, I must stand by the cause. While I say this, 
I am aware of the difficulties, and dissensions, and defects of the 
Greeks themselves ; but allowance must be made for them by all 
reasonable people." 

It may be well imagined, after so severe a fit of illness, and that 
in a great measure brought on by the conduct of the troops he had 
taken into his pay and treated with the utmost generosity, that 
Lord Byron was in no humour to pursue his scheme against Lepanto, 
even supposing that his state of health had been such as to bear the 
fatigue of a campaign in Greece. The Suliotes, however, showed 
some signs of repentance, and offered to place themselves at his 
lordship s disposal. But still they had an objection to the nature 
of the service : " they would not fight against stone walls !" It 
is not suprising that the expedition to Lepanto was no longer 
thought, of. 

The luxury of Lord Byron's living at this time may be seen from 
the following order, which he gave his superintendent of the house- 
hold, for the daily expenses of his own table. It amounts to no more 
than one piastre : 

Bread, a pound and a half .... 15 paras 

Wmo 7 

Fish 16 

OUves Z 

40 

This was his dinner ; his breakfast consisted of a single dish of tea, 
without milk or sugar. 

The circumstances that attended the death of this illustrious and 
noble-minded man are described in the following plain and simple 
statement by his faithful valet and constant follower, Mr. Fletcher : 

" My master," says Mr. Fletcher, ** continued his usual custom of 
rising daily, when the weather would permit, until the 9th of April. 
But on that ill-fated day he got veir wet, and on his return home 
his lordship changed the whole of his dress ; but he had been too 
l(mg in his wet cluthes ; and the cold, of which he had complained 
more or less ever since we left Oephalonia, made this attack be more 
severely felt. Though rather feverish during the night, his lordship 
slept pretty well, but complained in the morning of a pain in his 
bones and a headache; this did not, however, prevent him from 
taking a ride in the afternoon, which, I grieve to say, was his last. 
On his return, my master said that the saddle was not perfectly dry, 
j&om being so wet the day before ; and observed that he thought it 
had made him worse. His lordship was again visited by the same 
slow fever ; and I was sorry to perceive, on the next pioming, that 
his Uln^ss appeared 1)0 be increasing. He wa? very low, and pom* 
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plained of not having had any sleep during the night. His lord- 
ship's appetite was afio quite gone. I prepared a little arrowroot, of 
which he took three or four spoonfuls, saying it was very good, but 
he could take no more. It was not till the third day, the 12th, that 
I began to be alarmed for my master. In all his former colds he 
always slept well, and was never affected by this slow fever. I there- 
fore went to Dr. Bruno and Mr. Millingen, the two medical attendants, 
and inquired minutely into every circumstance connected with my 
master's present illness; both replied that there was no danger, and 
I might make myself perfectly easy on the subject, for all would be 
well in a few days. This was on the 13th. On the following day 
I found my master in such a state that I could not feel happy with- 
out supplicating that he would send to Zante for Dr. Thomas. After 
expressing my fears lest his lordship should get worse, he desired me 
to consult the doctors, which I did ; and was told there was no occa- 
sion for calling in any person, as they hoped all would be well in a 
few days. Here I should remark that his lordship repeatedly said, 
in the course of the day, he was sure the doctors did not understand 
his disease ; to which I answered, * Then, my lord, have other advice 
by all means.' * They tell me,* said his lordship, * that it is only a 
common cold, which, you know, I have had a thousand times.' * I 
am sure, my lord,' said I, * that you never had one of so serious a 
nature.' * I think I never had,' was his lordship's answer. I re- 
peated my supplications that Dr. Thomas should be sent for on the 
15th, and was again assured that my master would be better in two 
or three days. After these confident assurances, I did not renew my 
entreaties until it was too late. With respect to the medicines that 
were given to my master, I could not persuade myself that those of a 
strong purgative nature were the best adapted for his complaint; 
concludmg that, as he had nothing on his stomach, the only effect 
would be to create pain. Indeed, this must have been the case with 
a person in perfect health. The whole nourishment taken by my 
master for the last eight days consisted of a small quantity of brotn 
at two or three different times, and two spoonfuls of arrowroot 
on the 18th, the day before his death. The first time I heard of 
there being any intention of bleeding his lordship was on the I5th^ 
when it was proposed by Dr. Bruno, but objected to at first by m^ 
master, who asked Mr. Millingen if there was any great reason for 
taking blood. The latter replied that it might be of service, but 
added it might be deferred till the next day ; and accordingly my 
master was bled in the right arm on the evening* of the 16th, and a 
pound of blood was taken. I observed at the time that it had a most 
inflamed appearance. Dr. Bruno now began to say, that he had fre- 
quently urged my master to be bled, but that he always refused. A 
long dispute now arose about the time that had been lost, and the 
necessity of sending for medical aid to Zante ; upon which I was in- 
formed, for the first time, that it would be of no use, as my master 
would be better or no more before the arrival of Dr. Thomas. His 
lordship continued to fi;et worse, but Dr. Bruno said he thought 
letting blood again woiiM «aye his life; and I lost no time in telling 
my master how necessary it was to comply with the doctor's wishes. 
To this he replied by saying, he feared they knew nothing about his 
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disorder; and then, stretching out his arm, said, 'Here, take my 
arm, and do whatever you like.* His lordship continued to get 
weaker, and on the 17th he was l)led twice, in the morning and at 
two o'clock in the afternoon ; the bleeding at both times was followed 
by Minting fits, and he would have fallen down more than once had 
X not caught him in my arms. In order to prevent such an accident, 
I took care not to permit his lordship to stir without supporting him. 
On this day my master said to me twice,, * I cannot sleep, and you 
well know I have not been able to sleep for more than a week. I 
know,* added his lordship, * that a man can only be a certain time 
without sleep, and then he must go mad, without any one being able 
to save him ; and I would ten times sooner shoot myself than be 
inad, for I am not afraid of dying — ^I am more fit to die than people 
think 1' 

" I do not, however, believe that his lofdship had any apprehen- 
sion of his fate till the day after the 18th, when he said, * I fear you 
and Tita will be ill by sitting continually night and day.* I answered, 
* We shall never leave your lordship till you are better.* As my 
master had a slight fit of delirium on the 16th, I took care to remove 
the pistol and stiletto which had hitherto been kept at his bedside 
in the night. On the 18th his lordship addressed me frequently, 
and seemed to be very much dissatisfied with his medical treatment. 
I then said, * Bo allow me to send for Dr. Thomas !* to which he an- 
swered, * Do so, but be quick ; I am sorry I did not let you do so 
before, as I am sure they have mistaken my disease. Write yourself, 
for I know they would not like to see other doctors here.' 1 did not 
lose a moment in obeying my master's orders ;. and on informing Dr. 
Bruno and. Mr. Millingeu of it, they said it was very right, as they 
now began to be afraid tl^emselves. On returning to my master's 
room, his first words were, * Have you sent V * I have, my lord,* was 
my answer.. Upon which he said, * You have done right ; for I should 
like to know what is the matter with me.* Although his lordship 
did not appear to think his dissolution was so near, I could perceive 
he was getting weaker every hour ; and he even be^n to have occa- 
sional fits of delirium. He afterwards said, * I now begin to think 
I am seriously ill ; and in case I should be taken off suddenly, I wish 
to give you several directions, which I hope you will be particular in 
seeing executed.' I answered I would, in case such an event came 
to pass ; but expressed a hope that he would live many years to exe- 
cute them much better himself than I could. To this my master 
replied, *No, it is now nearly over;* and then addedy * I must tell 
you all without losing a moment.* I then said, * Shall I go, my lord, 
and fetch pen, ink, and paper?* * Oh, my God! no; you will lose 
too much time, and I have it not to spare, for my time is now short,' 
said his lordship ;; and immediately after, * Now pay attention !* His 
lordship commenced by saying, * You will be provided for.* I begged 
him, however, to proceed with things of more consequence* He then 
continued, * Oh, my poor dear child ! my dear Ada ! My God 1 could 
I but have seen her! Give her my blessing; and my dear sister 
Augusta and her children. And you will go to Lady Byron, and say 
— ^tell her every thing — you are friends with her.' His lordship 
seemed to be greatly affected at this moment. Here my master's 
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voice £uled him, so that I could only catch a word at intervals ; but 
he kept muttering something very seriously for some time, and would 
often raise his voice ; and said, * Fletcher, now if you do not execute 
every order which I have given you, I will torment you hereafter if 
possible.' Here I told his lordship, in a state of the greatest per- 

Slexity, that I had not understood a word of what he said^ to which 
e replied, * Oh, my God ! then all is lost, for it is now too late ! Can 
it be possible you have not understood me ?' * No, my lord,* said I; 

* but I pray you to try and inform me once mor6.* * H«w can I Y 
rejoined my master; *it.is now too late, and all is over]' I said, 

* Not our will, but God's be done ;' and he answered, * Yes, not mine 
be done; but I will try.' His lordship did, indeed, make several 
efforts to speak, but could only speak two or three words at a time, 
such as, * My wife ! my child ! my sister ! — you know all— you must 
say all — ^you know my wishes.' The rest was quite unintelligible. A 
consultation was now held (about noon), when it was detennined to 
administer some peruvian bark and wine. My master had now been 
nine days without any sustenance whatevec, except what I have 
already mentioned. With the exception of a few words, which can 
only interest those to whom they were addressed, — ^and which, if 
required, I shall communicate to themselves, — ^it was impossible to 
understand any thing his lordship said after taking the bark« He 
expressed a wish to sleep. I at one time asked whether I should call 
Mr. Parry; to which he replied, * Yes, you may call him.' Mr. Parry 
desired him to compose himself. He shed tears, and apparently sank 
into a slumber. Mr. Parry went away, expecting to find him re- 
freshed on his return ; but it was the commencement of the lethargy 
preceding his death. The last words I heard my master utter were 
at six o'clock on the evening of the 18th, when he said, * I must 
sleep now;' upon which he laid down, never to rise again; for he 
did not move Jiand or foot during the following twenty-four hours. 
His lordship appeared, however, to be in a state of suffocation at 
intervals, and had a frequent rattling in the throat ; on these occa- 
sions I called Tita to assist me in raising his head ; and I thought 
he seemed to get quite stiff. The rattling and choking in the throat 
took place every half-hour.;, and we continued to raise his head when- 
ever the fit came on, tUl six o'clock on the evening of the 19th, when 
I saw my master open his eyes and then shut them, but without 
showing any symptom of pain, or moving hand or foot. * Oh, my 
God !' I exclaimed ; * I fear his lordship is gone V The doctors then 
felt his pulse, and said, * You are right ; he is gone.!' " 

On the day of this melancholy event. Prince Mavrocordato issued 
a proclamation expressive of the deep and unfeigned grief felt by all 
classes, and ordering every public demonstration of respect and sor- 
row to be paid to the memory of the illustrious deceased, by firing 
minute-gims, closing all the public ofiices and shops, suspending 
the usual Easter festivities, and by a general mourning and funeral 
prayers in all the churches. It was resolved that the body should 
De embalmed, and after suitable funeral honours had been performed, 
should be embarked for Zante, thence to be conveyed to England. 
Accordingly the medical men opened the body and embalmed it ; and 
having enclosed the heart, and brain, and inteatuieck yki ^j(s^fdx%^^^'«»- 
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sels, they placed it in a chest lined with tin, as there were no means 
of procuring a leaden coffin capable of holding the spirits necessary 
for its preservation on the voyage. Br. Bruno drew up an account 
of the examination of the body, by idiich it appeared his lordship's 
death had been caused by an inflammatory fever. Dr. Meyer, a Swiss 
physician who was present, and had accidentally seen Madame de 
otael after her death, stated that the formation of the brain in both 
these illuetrious persons was extremely similar, but that Lord Byron 
had a much greater quantity. 

On the 22d of April, 1824, in the midst of his own*, brigade, the 
troops of the government, and the whole population^ the most pre- 
cious portion of his honoured remains was carried to the church, 
where lie the bodies of Marco Botzaris and of General Nermann. 
The coffin was a rude, ill-constructed chest of wood ; a black mantle 
served for a pall ; and over it were placed a helmet, a sword, and a 
crown of laurel. But no funeral pomp could have left the impression 
or spoken the feelings of this simple ceremony. The wretchedness 
and desolation of the place itself, the wild and half^civilised warriors 
present, their deep-felt, unaffected grief, the fond recollections, the 
disappointed hopes, the anxieties and sad presentiments which might 
be read on every countenance, — ^all contributed to form a scene more 
truly affecting than perhaps was ever b^ore witnessed round the 
grave of a great man. When the funeral service was over, the bier 
was left in the middle of the church, where it remained until the 
evening of the next day, guarded by a detachment of his own brigade, 
when it was privately carried back by his officers to his own house. 
The coffin was not closed till the 29tn of the month. 

On the 2d of May the remains of Lord Byron were embarked, 
under a salute from the guns of the fortress. " How different," ex- 
claims Count Gamba, ^' from that which had welcomed the arrival 
of Byron only four months ago !" After a passage of three days, the 
vessel reached Zante,. and the precious deposit was placed in the 
quarantine-house. Here some additional precautions were taken to 
ensure its safe arrival in England,, by providing another case for the 
body. On the 10th May, Colonel Staiihope arrived at Zante from 
the Morea; and as he was on his way back to England, he took 
charge of Lord Byron's remains, and embarked with them on board 
the Florida, On the 2dth of May she sailed from Zante, on the 29th 
of June entered the downs ;. and from thence proceeded to Stangate 
Creek to perform quarantine,, where she arrived on Thursday, July 1, 

John Cam Hobhouse, Esq., and John Hanson, Esq., Lord Byron's 
executors, after having proved his will, claimed the body from the 
Florida ; and under their directions it was removed to the house of 
Sir Edward Knatchbull,, Westminster,, where it lay in state several 
days. 

A few select friends and admirers of the noble bard followed his 
remains to the grave. As the funeral procession passed through the 
streets of London, a fine-looking honest tar was observed to walk 
near the hearse uncovered ; and on. being asked whether he formed 
part of the cort^gey he replied he came there to pay his respects to the 
deceased, with whom he had served in the Levant, when he made 
the tour of the Grecian islanda. Tlie i^oor fellow was offered a place 
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bj some of the servants ; but he said he was strong, and had rather 
walk near the hearse. 

The interment took place on Friday, July I6th. Iiord Byron was 
buried in the &milj vaidt, at the Tillage of Hucknall, eight miles 
beyond Nottingham, and withia two miles of the venerable abbey of 




Newstead. Re was aooompanied to the grave by crowds of penons 
eager to show this last testimony of respect to his memory. As in 
one of his earlier poems he had sEpressed a wish that his dust might 
mingle with his mother's, his comn was plaoed in the vault next to 

It bore the following inscription : 

Q«c«ge Gordon Nod Byroa, 
Lead Byron, 
ofBoohdale, 

bom in London,* 

Jao, 22, 1788, 

diod at MissoliHigM, 

in WflBtem Greocs, 

April leth, 1S24. 

* Hr. Dallas saja Bovet. 
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An urn accompanied the coffin ; and on it was inscribed 

Within this am are deposited the heart, 

brain, &c. 

of the deceased Lord Byron. 



JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
(1771-1854.) 

James Montgomery was bom November 4th, 1771, -at Irvine, in 
Ayrshire. His father was a Moravian missionary, who, leaving his 
son in Yorkshire to be educated, went to the West Indies, where he 
and the poet's mother both died. When only twelve years old, the 
bent of the bqy's mind was shown by the production of various small 
poems. These indications could not save him at first frem the fate 
of the poor, and lie was sent to earn his bread as assistant in a general 
shop at Wath, near Rotherham. He thirsted for other occupations, 
and one day set oflf, with 3s, 6d, in his pocket, to walk to London, 
to seek feme and fortune. In his first effort he broke down, and for 
a while gave up his plan to take service in another situation. Only 
for a time, however, was he content; and a second effort to reach the 
metropolis was successful, so far as bringing him to the spot he had 
longed for, but unsuccessful to his main hope — ^that of finding a pub- 
lisher for a volume of his verses. But the bookseller who refused 
Montgomery's poems accepted his labour, and made him his shopman. 
Fortune, however, as she generally does, smiled at last on the zealous 
youth, and in 1792 he gained a post in the establishment of Mr. Gales, 
a booksellw of Sheffield, who had «et up a newspaper called the 
Sheffield Register. On this paper Montgomery worked con amove ; 
and when ms master had to fly firom England to avoid imprisonment 
for printing articles too liberal for the then despotic government of 
England, the young poet became the editor and publisher of the paper, 
the name of which he changed to Sheffield Iris, In the columns of 
this print he advocated political and religious freedom ; and such 
conduct secured for him the attention of the Attorney-general, by 
wh«m he was prosecuted, fined, and imprisoned ; in the first instance, 
for reprinting a song commemorating the fall of the Bastile; in the 
second case, for an account he gave of a riot in Sheffield. Confine- 
ment could not crush his love of political justice ; and on his second 
release he went on advocating the doctrines of freedom as before, in 
his paper and in his books. In the lengthy periods between those 
times and the present, the beliefs which James Montgomery early 
pioneered in England have obtained general recognition ; and as men 
became more and more libei^ our poet gained more and more esteem. 
He contributed to magazines, and, despite adverse criticism in the 
Edinburgh Review , established his right to rank as a poet. In 1797 
he published Prison Amusements; in 1806, The Ocean; in 1807, The 
Wanderer in Switzerland; in 1809, The West Indies; and, in 1812, 
The World before the Flood, By these works he obtained the chief 
reputation he has since enjoyed. In 1819 appeared Oreetdand^ a poem 
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in five cantos ; and, in 1828, The Fdican Islandy and other poems. 
In 1851 the whole of his works were issued in one volume, 8vo, and 
of which two editions are in circulation; and in 1853 Original 
Hymns for Pvilic^ Privatey and Social Devotion, This venerable poet 
enjoyed a well-deserved literary pension of 1502. a-year. He died in 
1854. 



ROBERT SOUTHEy. 
(1774-1843.) 

Robert Southey was bpm at Bristol on^ the' 12lh; August, 1774. 
His fisLther was a linendraper in Wine-street. He was sent to a day- 
school when six years of age, to Mr. Foote, a Baptist minister, and 
then to another kept by a Socinian, — ^no very hopeful start in life for 
the future Tory laureate. His aunt intended to educate him>accord- 
ing to Rousseau's JSmilius; but not being able to understanddt, the 
plan was given up, and so, instead, he read Shakespeare, and began 
with Titus Andronictts; then, before he was eight, went through; 
Beaumont and Fletcher, bemg a little puzzled by The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle; and he saw more plays, he tells us, before he was 
six years old, than he " ever saw since." Such were his early 
studies. For his amtcsemenis, he was required to prick play4)ills 
with a pen, so that y^en held up to the light they might look like 
a fairy Uluminatii^n in miniature. In hi& eighth year, he wrote a 
play on the subject of the continence of Scipio, Gymbeline and The 
Mourning Bride being his archetypes. lii Latin he had reached 
Justin and Nepos; and the waters of Helicon he first sipped in 
Hoole's Tasso.. Afterwards he read Spenser, and Pope's Iliad, and 
the Lasiad in English. In Virgil's Edoguesh^ was long detained, , 
because the usher could not construe the Oeorgics, so that he grew 
sick of them, and never looked into them afterwards, giving up all 
acquaintance with Oorydon and Thyrsis and Alexis. He was doubt- 
less a very clever boy, for when he was asked what " i. «." stood for, 
in the pride of his knowledge he answered — " John the Evangelist." 
Toung Southey had a natural incapacity for that one of the fine 
arts on which Adam. Smith has left us a discourse under the name of 
" Dancing." The fiddlestick having no power over his feet was ap- 
plied to Ms head; but dancing, like readmg, being "a gift of God," 
was not to be acquired ; and, as persons are apt to hate those things 
they cannoi possess,. Southey has shown his rooted dislike to this 
science by saying, that if it were in his power, he would hamstring 
all those gentlemen whose fame and fortune are concentrated in the 
tendon Achilles ; and who, indeed, as Lear says, '^ make their toe 
what they should make their heart." Having, now that he had 
arrived at twelve years of age, got possession of Bysshes Art of 
Poetry y he began some epic poems, the first called Arcadia, the 
hero of which was Alphonzo who had caught the hippogriff ; the next 
was The Trojan Brutus; The Death of Richard the Third was the last. 
In the interv^ of these more solid dishes he introduced some lighter 
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fare in the shape of heroic epistles, translations, satires, EWslaii 
visions, and at last a poem on Oassibelan. It mnst be confessed 
that his youthful brain was kept in an unusual state of fermenta- 
tion ; but probably much bene^ resulted from this exercise of his 
juyenilepowers in an early acquired &cility of invention and ezeca* 
tion. When he was fourteen years of age he was placed at West- 
minster School, of which he has given some graphic recollections. 
His first appearance in print was m a paper (»lled The Trifier, got 
up by the Westminster Doys in rivalry of The Eton Microcosm, A 
more ambitious work of the same kind, CEdled The Flagdicmty awoke 
the wrath of Br. Vincent, against whom it was directed The doctor 
commenced an action against the publisher, and Southe^ was dis- 
missed the school. This dismissal shut the doors of Ohnst Church 
against him, and he entered at Balliol, where he remained, receiving 
little instruction from a place whose doctrines he did not approve, 
and whose discipline he httle regarded. To row and swim, he said, 
was all he learnt at the University. We remember the late Bishop 
of Llandaff, who was his contemporary, telling us that Southey vras 
distinguished for his opposition to 2XIL aotdemical authorities ; and 
indeed he says in one of his letters, '^ never shall a child of mine 
enter a public school or a university." In one of the vacations when 
he was just twenty years old, he resumed and completed his Joan of 
Arc in six weeks. He says, in looking over his poetical portfolio at 
this time, " he burnt above 10,000 verses, 10,000 preserved, and about 
15,000 are worthless." His religious cneed was Unitarian, to which he 
soon added Pantisocrasv and Aspheteism, or communion of property in 
all things, except in a Miss Fri^er, the daughter of a gentleman who 
dealt in sugar-pans, whom he married and made his own ; till his 
aunt at length heard of these projected schemes, and turning him 
out of doors in a wet night ogx the 17th of October, 1794, he saw 
himself without a, penny — ^in Utopia. It may be ^thered from this 
that he had ceased to reside at Oxford ; but the exact time when he 
left is not told us. 

To support himself he now sav^e historical lectures at Bristol, 
looked forward to settle in WjJes ^ living on brown bread and 
raspberries," began his poem of Modoc, which was to be the pillar 
of his reputation, paid a visit to Hannah More at the time that 
'* Cowslip Green had made it up with Strawberry Hiil," then visited 
his uncle, Mr. Hill, at lasbon, where he wrote ThaLba^ projected 
novels, romances, tragedies, and epic poems, determining to begin 
the stu^ of the law, and settled at Project Place, Newington 
Butts. He says he now entered on a new way of life, which would 
lead him to Independence, and that he never either lightly under- 
takes any scheme or Ijghtly al>andons what he has underteken. But, 
as Francis Quarles saith, there is little love between the poet and the 
lawyer's study, and so Southey earned his daily bread in reviews and 
magazines, as Dr. Johnson and other good men had done before him. 
He edited the Annual AnUicloay^ went to Lisbon on a second visit, 
and at length burnt his law books, and settled at Greta Hall, near 
Keswick. 

The third volume of the Life of SoiOhey^ by his son, contains a 
most interesting narrative of the six years which he passed here, from 
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1806 to 1813. His Iial»tiMl nuumer of life, from whicli lie Beldon 
deviated, ie thus described by him : " Three pages of histoir aftw 
breakftst (equivalent to five in small quarto printing), then to 
transcribe and copy for the press, or to make my selections and 
biographies, or nhat else suits my humour, till dinner time ; from 
dinner till te(^ I read, write letters, see the newspaper, and very often 
indulge in a siesta ; for sleep agrees with me, and I have a good sub- 
atant^ theory to prove that it must. For as a man who w^ks much 
requires to sit down and rest himself so does the brain, if it be the 




part most worked, require its repose. Well, after tea, I go to poetry, 
and correct and re-wnte and copy till I am tired, and Uien turn to 
any thing else till supper. And this is my life; which, if it be not 
a vety merry one, is yet as happy as heart could wish. At least 
I should think bo if T had not once been happier ; and I do think so, 
except when that recollection comes upon me. And tiien, when I 
cease to be cheerful, it is only to become contemplative, — to feel at 
times a wish that I was in that state of existence which passes not 
away ; and this always ends in a new impulse to proceed, that I may 
' le durable monument and some efficient good behind me." 



During the progress of this period his politici 
irvative,* and his religions views orthwios ; ' 
id floated away, and he was content to earn 



• Hia political opinions at . . 

the following sentance : " Of three great point* I have now oonvinoed myealf 
that the ereat deaideratom In our own government ia a premier initoad of a 
cabinet ; thai a regular oppositiori ia tea abaurdity whiob could not exist any- 
*.i.«». Ki.(- ir. a*i j^aad witliout destroying the government ; and that parlia- 
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peace and privacy."* He now wrote for the Anniud Review^ and 
was one of its best contributors ; but the proprietors ^the Aikins), 
who perhaps had heard of what Barretti mentions of a Spaniard 
translating at five shillings a sheet, were too brazen-bowelled to 
their scribes, and fixed their remuneration at so low a standard that 
he went over to the more liberal establishment of the Quartefiy, 
Besides King Arthur used to play many editorial tricks, and out out 
what was displeasing to the booksellers ; whereas Mr. Gifford, caring 
nothing about booksellers, used only to expunge what was ^spleas- 
ing to nimself. In 1807 he edited the interesting Remains of Henry 
Kirke White ^ translated the romance of Palmerin in England, pub- 
lished EsjprvdMs Letters and the Chrorvtde of the Cid, an interesting 
book, the only fault of which was its not being printed in the octavo 
formt. But we must not forget to mention, in the hurry of enume- 
rating the multiplicity of his works, that Mr. Southey, instead of 
weaving as the ancient writers did, a wreath of myrtle or laurel 
round his brows to animate his composition, used to appear at his 
desk in an old green velvet bonnet of his wife's, which covered all 
his face except the nose, and ^* that,'* he says, ^^ is so cold, that I 
expect every morning to see the snow lie on the summit of it." 

The iS^imens of the Eriplish Poets, intended as supplementary to 
Mr. Ellis s book, deserved its fate, for it was very n^ligenily and 
hastily prepared; the list of po^ was very defective, and the critical 
notices of themimOfH and superfidaL Mr. Campbell's Specintens are 
executed in a dtteitont manner, with judgment and taste ; but notices 
of the minor poets, whose writings aire necessary to complete the his- 
tory of our poetry, are still wanting. Southey became acquainted 
with Walter Scott and Mr. Savage Landor, the latter of whom, in 
his love for the Muses, offered to print Kehania at his own expense.! 
The history of a man of letters is for the most part the history of his 
works ; and if this is generally true, it is emphatically so of the one 
before us. In 1809 we find him correcting the sheets of his History 
of Brazil, commencing his poem oi Pelayo ^Roderick), getting twenty 
guineas a sheet for his Life of Nelson, and naving a profitable engage- 
ment in the historical department of the Edinburgh Annual Register; 
and this was not enough, he brooded over a poem upon Philip's war 

* What was his situation at the time of his marria^ (which that part of the 
world who are not poets- do not think of engaging in till they have some means 
of support) may be seen fit>m a letter to Mr. Cottle, April 1808 : *^ Yom* house 
was my house when I had no other. The very money with which I bought my 
wedding-ring and paid my marriage fees was supplied by you. It was with 
your sisters I left Edith during my six months' absence ; and for the six 
months after my return it was from you that I received, week by week^ tiie 
little on which we Uved, till I was enabled to live by other means/ &c. 

i* Mr. Southey justly says, " The translations in the appendix are by Frere, 
and they are without any exception the most masterly I nave seen." 

X We had no competent idea before of the voracious nature of the biped 
called bookseller and publisher, though we have suffered a little from some 
bites we have received. Mr. Southey says, " The bookseller's share is too 
much like the lion in the fable, 30 or 33 per cent. They first deduct as hook- 
sellers, and then half the residue aa publishers.*' No wonder that the sitigU 
sermons we are in the habit of composing and printing produce us so little that 
we find it difficult to live on the produce. " Lihrarius, ait Plutarohus, est 
Azu'mal quod deniibm inoedit." 
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with the New Englanders, which was the decifiive struggle between 
the red and white races in America. One of his chief characters — 
his hero— was to be a Quaker, and the rest Puritans ; and he says he 
was writing that and Pdayo together, — being probably the only poet 
who would venture on two epic poems at the same time, — a kind of 
poetical polygamy as dangerous and difficult to mans^e as the social 
one. 

On the decease of Mr. Pye, in the year 1-813, Southey was ap- 
poiated laureate ; he received his Doctor's degree from the university 
of Oxford in the year 1821 ; and June 4, 1839, contracted a second 
marriage with Caroline-Anne, daughter of the late Charles Bowles, 
Esq., of Buckland, North Lymington, one of the most pathetic and 
natural among contemporary authoresses. That he was at different 
times offered a baronetcy and a seat in parliament are facts well 
known to his friends ; the rest of his career is to be traced in the works 
which he poured forth, with a versatility, a care, and a felicity unri- 
valled in these hasty and superficial days. To give a complete list of 
his labours would be difficidt. The principal poems are Wat Tyler, 
Joan of Arc, Thalaba, Metrical Tales, Madoc, The Curse of Kemmay 
Carmen Triumphale, Roderick, The Vision of Judgment, — to say no- 
thing of fugitive pieces. His prose works comprise translations of 
the poems of the Cid, oiAmadis, and Palrn£rin of England ; — Essays, 
allowing the Letters of Espriella, Sir Thomas Morels Colloquies, and 
the slighter Omniana, to bear Ms name ; — Histories, among which 
are The Book of the Church, The History of the Peninsular War, The 
History of the Brazils; — Criticism, including his voluminous and im* 
portant contributions to the Quarterly Iteview, — and Biography. 
Foremost in his last department were — The Life of Ndson, one of the 
most popular and perfect specimens of its class which our language 
possesses, noble in feeling, and feuiltless in style ; The Life of Chatter- 
ton, The Life of Kirhe White, The Life of Wedey, and Ihe Life of 
Cowper, all of which are in different degrees valuable contributiOTfi 
to our literature. For the last three years Mr. Southey had been in 
a state of mental darkness, and a twelvemonth ago he was not able 
to recognise those who had been his companions from his youth. 
Scarcely could his wife console herself with the poor hope that he re- 
cognised even her. Excess of mental labour in every department of 
literature — poetry, history, biography, criticism, and philosophy, con- 
tinued from year to year, without cessation, bowed his strong spirit 
at last, and obscured the genius which had so long cast a glory upon 
the literature of the age. As a poet, with an exuberance of imagina- 
tion seldom equalled, and a mastery of versification never surpassed ; 
and as a prose writer, at once elegant and forcible, his name will en- 
dure as long as the language in which he wrote. In all the relations 
of life Mr. Southey was universally allowed, by those who knew him 
best, to be truly exemphury. His house at the Lakes was open to all 
who presented themselves with suitable introduction, and there are 
few persons of anv distinction who have passed through that pic- 
turesque region who have not partaken of his hospitality. He en- 
joyed a pension of 300^. a year from the government, granted in 1836 
by Sir R. Peel, and has left personal property amounting to about 
12,000?. By his will, dated the 26th of August, 1839 , lift W^^ai^icL^ 
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to his wife all the personal property possessed by her previously to 
their marriage, together with the interest of the sum of 2,000^. during 
her life. The residue of his proper^, including the above 2fi00l., he 
bequeathed to his four children, Charles Cuthbert Southey, Edith 
Mary Warter, Bertha Hill, and Katharine Southey, equally, and in 
case of the death of any of them before the testator, their share is to 
be divided amongst their children (if any). 

The remains of Dr. Southey were interred in the burial-ground 
attached to the parish church at Orosthwaite. 



CHARLES LAMB. 

a775-1884.) 

Charles Lamb was bom on the 18th February, 1775, in Crown 
Office Row, in the Inner Temple, where he spent the first seven years 
of his life. His father, Mr. John Lamb, clerk to Mr. Salt, one of the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple, is (under the name of Lovel) described 
in one of Lamb's most charming essays, ''The Benchers of the 
Inner Temple.** " His mother," writes Mr. Justice Talfourd, in his 
|;enial Memorials of Charles Lamb, '' was a woman of appearance so 
zoatronly and commanding, that, according to the recollection of one 
of Lamb's dearest schoolmates, 'she might be taken for a sister 
of Mrs. Siddons.' This excellent couple were blessed with three 
children, John, Mary, and Charles ; John being twelve and Mary ten 
years older than Charles. John, who is vividly described in the essay 
of Elia entitled ' My Relations,' under the name of James £lia, rose 
to fill a lucrative office in the South-Sea House, and died a few years 
ago, having to the last fulfilled the affectionate injunction of Charles, 
to 'keep the elder brother up in state.*" 

On the 9th of October, 1782, when Charles Lamb had attained the 
age of seven, he was presented to the school of Christ's Hospital, by 
OSmothy Yeates, Esq., Governor, as " the son of John Lamb, scrive- 
ner, and Elizabeth his wife," and remained a scholar of that noble 
establishment till he had entered into his fifteenth year. Small 
of stature, delicate of fram^, and constitutionally nervous and timid, 
he would seem unfitted to encounter the discipline of a school formed 
to restrain some hundreds of lads in the heart of the metropolis, or 
to fight his way among them. But the sweetness of his disposition 
won him favour from all ; and although the antique peculiarities of 
the school tinged his opening imagination, they did not sadden his 
childhood. One of his school-fellows, of whose genial qualities he 
has made affectionate mention in his " Recollections of Christ's Hos- 
pital," Charles V. Le Grice, now of Treriefe, near Penzance, has sup- 
plied me with some particulars of his school-days, for which Mends 
of a later date will be grateful. " Lamb," says Mr. Le Grice, " was 
an amiable gentle boy, very sensible and keenly observing, indulged 
by his schoolfellows and by his master, on account of his infirmity of 
speech. His countenance was mild; his complexion clear brown, 
^with an expression in^ch might lead you to think that he was 
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of Jewish descent. His eyes were not each of the same colour, one 
was hazel, the other had specks of grey in the iris, mingled as we tee 
red spots in the blood-stone. His step was plantigrade, which made 
his walk slow and peculiar, adding to the staid appearance of his 
figure. I never heard his name mentioned without the addition of 
Charles, although, as there was no other boy of the name of Lamb, 
the addition was .unnecessaiy ; but there was an implied kindness in 
it, and it was a proof that his gentle manners excited that kindness. 

*' His delicate frame and his difficulty of utterance, which was in- 
creased by agitation^ unfitted him for joining in any boisterous sport* 
The description which he gives, in his ' Becollections of Christ's Hos' 
pital,' of the habits and feelings of the school-boy, is a true one in 
general, but is more particularly a delineation of himself— the feel- 
ings were all in his own heart — ^the portrait was his own : * While 
others were all fire and play, he stole along with all the self-concen- 
tration of a young monk.' These habits and feelings were awakened 
and cherished in him by peculiar circumstances ; he had been bom 
and bred in the Inner Temple ; and his parents Continued to reside 
there while he was at school, so that he passed from cloister to cloister, 
and this was all the change his young mind ever knew. On every 
half-holiday (and there were two in the week) in ten minutes he was 
in the gardens, on the terrace, or at the fountain of the Temple i 
here was his home ; here his recreation ; and the influence they had 
on his infetnt mind is vividly shown in his description of the old 
Benchers. He says, ' I was bom and passed the firot seven years of 
my life in the Temple ;' he might have added, that here he passed a 
great portUn of the second seven years of his life, a portion which 
mixed itself with all his habits and enjoyments, and gave a bias to 
the whole. Here he found a happy home, affectionate parents, and 
a sister who watched over him to the latest hour of lus existence 
(Gk>d be with her !) with the tenderest solicitude ; and here he had 
access to the library of Mr. Salt, one of the Benchers, to whose me- 
mory his pen has given in return for this and greater fsivours — I 
do not thii^ it extravagant to say — immortality. To use his own lan- 
guage, ^ Here he was tumbled into a spacious closet of good old 
English reading, where he browsed at will upon that fair and whole- 
some pasturage.' He applied these words to his lister; but there 
is no doubt Uiat they ^ browsed ' together ; they had walked hand 
in hand from a time 'extending beyond the period of their me- 
moir.'" 

When Lamb quitted school, he was in the lower divi8k>n- of the 
second class — ^which, in the language of the school, is termed *' being 
in Greek, but not Deputy Grecian." He had read Virgil, Sallust, 
Terence, selections from Lucian's Dialogues, and Xenophon ; and had 
evinced considerable skill in the niceties of Latin composition, both 
in prose and verse. His docility and aptitude for the attainment 
of classical knowledge would have ensured him an exhibition ; but 
to this the impediment in his speech proved an insuperable obstacle. 
The exhibitions were given under the implied, li not expressed 
condition of entering into the church ; the whole course of educa- 
tion was preparatory to that end ; and, therefore, Lamb, who was 
unfitted by nature for the clerical profession, was not adopted io^tc^ 
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the class which led to it ; and quitted 8cho<d to ponme the uncon- 
genial labour of the ** desk's dull wood." To this apparently hard 
lot he submitted with cheerfulness, and saw his schoolfellows of his 
own standing depart^ one after another, for the University without 
a murmur. This acquiescence in his different fortune must have 
been a hard trial for tne sweetness of his disposition ; as he slwsjSy 
in after life, r^arded the ancient seats of learning with the fond- 
ness of one who had been hardly divorced from them. He delighted, 
when other duties did not hinder, to pass his vacations in their 
neighbourhood, and indulge in that fancied association with them 
which he has so beautifully mirrored in his ^^ Sonnet written at Gam- 
bridge." 

On the 23d November, 1789, Lamb finally quitted Christ *s Hos- 
pital for the abode of his parents, who still resided ru the Ten^le. 
At first he was emploved in the South Sea House, under his bro- 
ther John ; but, on tne 5th of April, 1792, he obtaoned an appoint- 
ment in the Accountant's Office of the Esist India Company. His 
salary^ though then small, was a welcome addition to the scanty 
means of his parents ; who now were unable, by their own exer- 
tions, to increase it, his mother being in ill health, which confined 
J^er to her bed, and his father sinking into dotage. On their com- 
fort, however, this, and what was more precious to him, his little 
leisure, were freely bestowed ; and his recreations were confined to 
A delightful visit to the two-shilling gallery of the theatre, in com- 
pany with his sister, and an occasional supper with some of his 
schoolmates, when in town, from Cambridge. On one of these 
latter occasions, he obtained the appellation of Guv, 1^ which he 
was always called among them ; but of which few of his late friends 
heard till after his death. " In the first year of Ms clerkship," 
says Mr. Le Grice, in the communication with which he favoured 
me, " Lamb spent the evening of the 6th November with some of 
his former schoolfellows, who, being amused with the particularly 
large and flapping brim of his round hat, pinned it up on the sides 
in the form of a cocked-hat. Lamb made no alteration in it, but 
walked home in his usual saimtering gait towards the Temple. As 
he was going down Ludgate Hill, some gay young men, who 
jseemed not to have passed the London Tavern without resting, ex- 
claimed *The veritable Guy t — ^no man of straw]' and with this 
^exclamation they took him up, making a chair with their arms, 
carried him, seated him on a post in St. Paul's Church Yard, and 
there left him. This stoiy Lamb told so seriously, that the truth of 
it was never doubted. He wore his three-cornered hat many evenings, 
and retained the name of Guy ever after. Like Nym, he quietly sym- 
pathised in the fun, and seemed to say, * that was the humour of it.* 
A clergyman of the city lately wrote to me, * I have no recollection oi 
Lamb. There was a gentleman called Guy, to whom you once intro- 
duced me, and with whom I have occasionally interchanged nods for 
more than thirty years ; but how is it that I never met Mr. Lamb ? 
If I was ever introduced to him, I wonder that we never came in con- 
tact during my residence for ten years in Edmonton.' Imagine this 
gentleman's surprise when I informed him that his nods to Mr. Guy 
had been constantly reciprocated by Mr. Lamb I" 
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During these years, Lamb's most frequent companion was James 
White, or rather Jem White, as he always called him. Lamb always 
insisted, that for hearty joyous humour, tinged with Shakspearian 
£mcy, Jem never had an equal. 

But if Jem White was the companion of his lighter moods, the 
friend of his serious thoughts was a person of far nobler powers — 
Samuel Taylor Colerid^. It was his good fortune to be the school- 
fellow of that extraordinary man ; and if no particular intimacy had 
been formed between them at Christ's Hospital, a foundation was there 
laid for a friendship to which the world is probably indebted for all 
that Lamb has added to its sources of pleasure. Junior to Coleridge 
by two years, and far inferior to him in all scholastic acquirements, 
Lamb had listened to the rich discourse of ''the inspired charity- 
boy" with a wondering delight, pure from all envy, and, it may be, 
enhanced by his sense of his own feebleness and difficulty of expres- 
sion. While Coleitdge remained at the university, they met occa- 
sionally on his visits to London ; and when he quitted it, and came 
to town, full of mantling hopes and glorious schemes, Lamb became 
his admiring disciple. The scene of these happy meetings was a little 
public-house, called the " Salutation and Cat," in the neighbourhood 
of Smithfield, where they used to sup, and remain long after they 
had ''heard the chimes at midnight." There they discoursed of 
Bowles, who was the god of Coleridge's poetical idolatry, and of 
Bums and Cowper, who, of recent poets, in that season of compara- 
tive barrenness, had made the deepest impression on Lamb. There 
Coleridge talked of " Fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute" to one 
who desired "to find no end" of the golden maze; and there he re- 
cited his early poems with that deep sweetness of intonation which 
sunk into the heart of his hearer. To these meetings Lamb was ac- 
customed at all periods of his life to revert, as the season when his 
finer intellects were quickened into action. Shortly after they had 
terminated, with Coleridge's departure from London, he thus recalled 
them in a letter : — " When I read in your little volume the effusion 
you call ' The Sigh,' I think I hear you again. I imagine to myself 
the little smoky room at the ' Salutation and Cat,' where we sat to- 
gether through the winter's nights, beguiling the cares of life with 
poetry." This was early in 1796 ; and in 1818, when dedicating his 
works, then first collected, to his earliest friend, he thus spoke of the 
same meetings : — " Some of the sonnets, which shall be carelessly }0 

turned over by the general reader, may happily awaken in you re- 
membrances which I should be sorry to douot are totally extinct-— 
the memory ' of summer days and of delightful years,' even so far 
back as those old suppers at our old inn, when life was fresh, and 
topics exhaustless, and you first kindled in me, if not the power, yet 
the love of poetry, and beauty, and kindliness." And so he talked of 
these unforgotten hours in that short interval during which death 
divided them I 

The warmth of Coleridge's friendship supplied the quickening 
impulse to Lamb's gtoius; but the germ enfolding all its nice pecu- 
liarities lay ready for the influence, and expanded into forms and hues 
of its own. Lamb's earliest poetij was not a faint reflection of Cole- 
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ridge's, saoli as the young lustre of original genius maj cast on a 
polished and sensitive mind, to glow and tremble for a season, but 
was streaked with delicate yet distinct traits, which proved it an ema- 
nation from within. There was, indeed, little resemblance between 
the two, except in the affection which they bore towards each other. 
Coleridge's mind, not laden as yet with the spoils of all systems and 
of aU times, glowed with the ardour of uncontrollable purpose, and 
thirsted for glorious achievement and universal knowledge. The ima- 
gination, which afterwards struggled gloriously, but perhaps vainly, 
to overmaster the stupendous clouds of German philosophies, break- 
ing them into huge masses, and tinting them with heavenly hues, 
then shone through the simple articles of Unitarian faith, the grace- 
ful architecture of Hartley's theory, and the well-<^mpacted chain by 
which Priestley and Edwards seemed to bind all things in necessaiy 
connection, as through transparencies of thought ; and, finding no 
opposition worthy of its activity in this poor foreground of the mind, 
opened for itself a bright succession of hiry visions, which it sought 
to realise on earth. In its light, oppression and force seemed to 
vanish like the phantoms of a feverish dream ; mankind were disposed 
in the picturesque groups of universal brotherhood; and, in far dis- 
tance, the ladder which Jacob saw, in solemn vision, connected earth 
with heaven, *' and the angels of God were ascending and descending 
upon it." Lamb had no sympathy with these radiant hopes, except 
as they were part of his friend. He clung to the realities of life — 
to things nearest to him, which the force of habit had made dear — 
and caught tremblingly hold of the past. He delighted, indeed, to 
hear Coleridge talk of the distant and future — ^to see the palm-trees 
wave, and the pyramids tower in the long perspective of his style, 
and to catch the prophetic notes of a universal harmony trembling in 
his voice ; but the pleasure was only that of admiration unalloyed by 
envy, and of the generous pride of friendship. The tendency of his 
mind to detect the beautiful and good in surrounding things — to 
nestle rather than to roam — was cherished by all the circumstances 
of his boyish days. He had become familiar with the vestiges of 
antiquity, both in his school and in his home of the Temple ; and 
these became dear to him in his serious and affectionate childhood. 
But, perhaps, more even than those external associations, the situa- 
tion of his parents, as it was elevated and graced by their character, 
moulded his young thoughts to the holy habit of a liberal obedience 
and unaspiring self-respect, which led rather to the embellishment of 
what was near than to the creation of visionary forms. He saw at 
home the daily beauty of a cheerful submission to a state bordering 
on the servile; he looked upward to his father's master, and the old 
benchers who walked with him on the stately terrace, with a modest 
erectness of mind ; and he saw in his own humble home how well 
the decencies of life could be maintained on slender means by the 
exercise of generous principle. Another circumstance akin to these 
tended also to impart a tinge of venerableness to his early musings. 
His maternal grandmother was for many years housekeeper in the old 
and wealthy family of the Plumers of Hertfordshire, by whom she was 
held in true esteem; and his visits to their ancient mansion, wherd 
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he had the &ee range of every apartment, gallery, and terraced walk, 
gave him " a peep at the contrastmg accidents of a great fortune," 
and an alliance with that gentility of soul, which, to appreciate, is to 
share. He has beautifully recorded his own recollections of this place 

in the essay entitled " Blakesmoor in H shire," in which he 

modestly vindicates his claim to partake in the associations of ances- 
try not his own, and shows the true value of high lineage by detect- 
ing the spirit of nobleness which breathes around it, for the enkind- 
ling of generous affections, not only in those who may boast of its 
possession, but in all who can feel its influences. 

While Lamb was enjoying habits of the closest intimacy with 
Coleridge in London, he was introduced by him to a young poet whose 
name has often been associated with his — Charles Lloyd — the son of a 
wealthy banker at Birmingham, who had recently cast off the tram- 
mels of the Society of Friends, and smitten with the love of poetry, 
had become a student at the University of Cambridge. There he had 
been attracted to Coleridge by the fascination of his discourse ; and 
having been admitted to ms regard, was introduced by him to Lamb. 
Lloyd was endeared both to Lamb and Coleridge by a very amiable 
disposition and a pensive cast of thought ; but his intellect bore little 
resemblance to that of either. He wrote, indeed, pleasing verses, and 
with great facility, — a facility &ital to excellence ; but Ms mind was 
chiefly remarkable for the fine power of analysis which distinguishes 
his Londony and other of his later compositions. In this power 
of discriminating and distinguishing — carried to a pitch almost of 
painf ulness — Lloyd has scarce^ been equalled ; and his poems, though 
rugged in point of versification, will be found by those who will read 
them with the calm attention they require, replete with critical and 
moral suggestions of the highest value. He and Coleridge were 
devoted wholly to literary pursuits ; while Lamb's days were given to 
accounts, and only at snatches of time was he able to cultivate the 
faculty of which the society of Coleridge had made him imperfectly 
conscious. 

Lamb's first compositions were in verse — ^produced slowly, at long 
intervals, — and with self-distrust, which the encouragements of 
Coleridge could not subdue. With the exception of a sonnet to Mrs. 
Siddons, whose acting, especially in the character of Lady Randolph, 
had made a. deep impression upcm him, they were exclusively per- 
sonal. The longest and most elaborate is that beautiful piece of 
blank verse, entitled The Qrandame, in which he so affectionately 
celebrates the virtues of the '^antique world" of the aged house- 
keeper of Mr. Plumer. A youthful passion, which lasted only a few 
months, and which he afterwards attempted to regard lightly as a 
folly past, inspired a few sonnets of very delicate feeling and exquisite 
music. On the death of his parents, he felt himself called upon by 
duty to repay to his sister the solicitude with which she had watched 
over his infancy ; — and well indeed he performed it ! To her, from 
the age of twenty-one, he devoted his existence ; — seeking thenceforth 
no connection which could interfere with her supremacy in his affec- 
tions, or impair his ability to sustain and comfort her. 

The life of Charles Lamb from this point cannot be better nar- 
rated, in the space at our disposal, than in the followiniir. review^ 
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from the OentUmarCa Magazine^ of Justice Talfoord's charming Me • 
morials of his friend.* 

Mr. Talfourd's Memorials commence with the year 1795^ when 
Lamb was residing with his family, consisting of his father, mother, 
and sister, in No. 7, Little Queen Street, Holbom ; the parents both 
in a state of great infirmity, and the income of the whole fEimily veiy 
scanty. There was a tendency to insanity^ which had been more 
than once developed in his sister; and at the close of this year Lamb 
himself was subjected for a few weeks to the restraint of the insane. 
^' The wonder is, that amidst all the difficulties, the sorrows, and the 
excitements of his succeeding forty years," this afflicting visitation 
never recurred ; ** and he was rewarded for a life of self-sacrifice by 
the preservation of unclouded reason." In a letter to Coleridge he 
there mentions the event : *' My life has been somewhat diversified of 
late. The six weeks that finished last year and began this your very 
humble servant spent in a mad-house at Hoxton, I am got somewhat 
rational now, and don't bite any one ; but mad I was : and many^ a 
vagary my imagination played with me, enough to make a volume, if 
all were told." He adds, " It may convince you of my regards for 
you when I tell you my head ran on you in my madness, as much 
almost as on another person, who I am inclined to think was the 
more immediate cause of my temporary frenzy." 

Coleridge, it must be remarked, was liimb's earliest friend-— 
his friend when they were both as yet in boy's jackets — in blue 
gowns and yellow stockings — ^for they were schoolfellows at Christ's 
Hospital: and that early friendship which began in congeniality of 
studies and feelings, was continued and strengthened by the same 
cause. Lamb writes : — 

" When I read in your little volume your nineteenth efifusion, or 
the twenty-eighth, or the twenty-ninth, or what you call the Sigh^ 
I think I hear you again. I imagine to myself the little smoky room 
at the ' Salutation and Cat,' where we have sat together through the 
winter nights, beguiling the cares of life with poesy. When you left 
London 1 fdt a dismal void in my heart, I found myself cut off at 
one and the same time from two most dear to me. ' How blest with 
ye the path could I have trod of quiet life !' In your conversation 
you haa blended so many pleasant fancies that they cheated me of 
mj grief. But in your absence the tide of melancholy rushed in 
again, and did its worst mischief by overwhelming reason. I liave 
recovered, but feel a stupor that makes me indifferent to the hopes 
and fears of this life. I sometimes wish to introduce a religious turn 
of mind ; but habits are strong things, and my religious fervours are 
confined, alas ! to some fleeting moments of occasional solitary devo- 
tion. A correspondence opening with you has roused me a little 
from my lethargy, and made me conscious of existence. Indulge me 
in it ; I will not be very troublesome. At some future time I will 
amuse you with an account, as full as my memory will permit, of the 
strange turns my frenzy took. I look back upon it at times with a 
gloomy kind of envy ; for, while it lasted, I nad many, many hours 
of pure happiness. Dream not, Coleridge^ of having tasted aU the 
grandeur and wildness of fancy till you have gone mad^* <fec. 

* Mozon, Dovor-street. 
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His letters at this period are critical. Southey*s Joan of Arc and 
Coleridge's Rdigioua Musings were read by him with delight and 
careful attention. He also placed his own sonnets, great fitvourites 
with him, under Coleridge's inspection. They wefe tender little 
things, feivourites and bantlings of his own. '* I charge you, Cole- 
ridge," he says, ** spare my ewe lambs When my blank verse 

is finished, or my long fiuicy poem, * propono tibi alterandum, cut- 
up-andum, abridgandum,' just what you will with it, but spare my 
ewe lambs I say unto you again, spare my ewe lambs." 

So things passed away till the autumn of 1796. Lamb was en- 
gaged all the morning in task-work at the India House, and all the 
evening in attempting to amuse his father by playing cribbage ; when^ 
on the 26th of September, that terrible calamity burst on this poor 
devoted family, by the sudden insanity of Miss Lamb, and by the 
death of the aged mother. The particulars may be read in Mr. Tal- 
fourd's pages, where they are with propriety introduced; but we 
spare others the pain of reading what we ourselves turn from in sor- 
row and suffering of heart. Lamb wrote to Coleridge on the subject : 
he talked of appropriating 50^. or 60^. a-year for his sister's mainten- 
ance ; and then he says, in that spirit of independence and contempt 
for superfluous expenses and enjoyments which ever distinguished him, 
'' If my father, an old servant-maid, and I, can't live, and live com- 
fortably, on 130^. or 120^. a-year, we ought to burn hy dowfireaJ'* He 
also admonishes Coleridge not to offend him by sending him cash, of 
which, we think, those who recollect Coleridge in the Bristol cott^e 
at that time, and his inventory of goods and chattels, will acknow- 
ledge there was little fear. This must have been the one solitary 
insto,nce of Coleridge appearing in the presumed character of a lendef. 

One or two charming letters, filled with the tenderest affection 
to his sister, and with the most beautiful little family pictures, fol- 
low, almost too pure, and sweet, and good to be read '^ by such stuff 
as the world is made of," but to be loved by all of good and upright 
minds. It was a dark and melancholy time ! without his sister, the 
companion of his life, — without books, — ^without friends. " I am 
starving," he says, " at the India House. Near seven o'clock without 
my dinner ; and so it has been, and will be, all the week. I get 
home at night o'erwearied, quite faint, and then to cards with my 
father, who will not let me ^njoy a meal in peace; but I must con- 
form to my situation, and I hope I am, for the most part, not un- 
thankful." What refreshment he had was derived from poetical 
composition and poetical studies. '' I have been reading the Task 
with fresh delight. I am glad you love Cowper. I could forgive a 
man for not enjoying Milton; but I would not call that man my 
friend who should be offended with the divine chit-chat of Cowper," 
He thought Southey told a plain tale better than Coleridge, but that 
the Rdigious Musings of the latter was the noblest poem in the world 
next after Paradise Lost. He found Mr. Hoole's Tasso " more vapid 
than smallest small beer sun-vin^garedJ** 

Thus he beguiled his fancy during some brief intervals of the 
storm. But now his aged father died, and his small annuity went ; 
and then his aunt died, and hers went also ; and he was left with his 
poor sister, and a hundred a-year from Ms clerksiLv^. ^^^^ssc^ ^sl56^ 
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however, fkr worse losses than the loss of money. He again lost his 
sister for a time. He writes to his brother-poet, — 

** Hetty died on Friday night, about eleven o'clock, after her long 
illness. Mary, in consequence of fatigue and anxiety, is fallen ill 
again, and I was obliged to remove her yesterday, I am left alone 
in a house with nothing but Hetty's dead body to keep me company. 
To-morrow I bury her, and then I shall be auite alone, with nothing 
but a cat to remind me that the house has oeen full of living beings 
like mjrself . My heart is quite sunky and I dorCt know where to look 
for rdvef. Mary will get better again, but her constantly being liable 
to such relapses is dreadful ; nor is it the least of our evils that her 
case and all our story is so well known around us. We are, in a 
manner, marked. Excuse my troubling you, but I have nobody by 
me to speak to me. I slept out last night, not being able to endure 
the change and the stillness ; but I did not sleep well, and I must 
come back to my own bed. I am going to try and get a friend to 
come and be with me to-morrow. I am completely shipwrecked. My 
head is quite bad. / almost wish that Mary were dead. — God bless 
you I" <fec. 

His friend Lloyd's arrival, however, was of great comfort ; and 
the following sweet and pensive lines, as the sincere effusion of a 
consoled and grateful heart, will be approved by a judge within us, 
whose decisions we may follow with safety, while criticism may 
smooth her offended brow, and wait a fitter subject for her power. 

" Alone, obscure, without'a friend, 
A cheerless, solitary- thing. 
Why seeks my Lloyd the singer out ? 
What offering can the stranger bring. 

Of social scenes, home-bred delights, 

That him in aught compensate may 
For Stowey*8 pleasant winter-nights. 

For loves and Mendships fisur away. 

In brief oblivion to forego 

Friends such as thine, so justly dear. 
And be awhile with me content 

To stay, a kindly loiterer, here ? 

For this a gleam of random joy 

Hath flush'd my unaccustomed cheek, 
And, with an o'ercharged, bursting heart, 

I feel the thanks I cannot speak. 

0, sweet are all the Muse's lays. 

And sweet the charm of matin bird ! 
'Twas long since these estranged ears 

The sweeter voice of Mend had heard. 

The voice hath spoke ; — the pleasant sounds 

In memory's ear, in after time 
Shall live, to sometimes rouse a tear, 

And sometimes prompt an honest rhyme. 
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For when the transient charm is fled) 

And when the little week is o'er. 
To cheerless, friendless solitude 

When I return as heretofore,— 

Long, long within my aching heart 

The grateful sense shall cherish*d be ; 
m think less meanly of myself. 

That Lloyd will sometimes think on me." 

Lloyd's visit did him good, and his cdster returned, and he again 
thought of the 'Oat and Salutation,' and Welsh rabbits, and punch 
and poesy, and the *' Noctes ccenoeqtLe Dedm" All things come right 
if men wUl but wait for them. The wheel keeps going round ; and 
there are plenty of suppers and poetry, punch and porter, in store for 
Mm, — ^though, alas 1 ne died ignorant of ^e names of Dickens and 
Tennyson ! He died, though full of years, before his time. He died 
too soon, as all men d[id, however aged, — octogenarians, if you please, 
who had not survived to the days of Barrvoby Rudge and <3ie "Head- 
waiter at the Cock !" 

Lamb's only poetical, or rather literary. Mend now in London 
was George Dyer, whom everybody knows, or ought to have known, 
and of whom there is much that is interesting in these volumes. 
Among Dyer^s poetical singularities was one that was amusing enough. 
He always conversed of poets as if they were hunting in couples. Thus, 
he would say Spenser and Thomson, Theocritus and Virgil, Gray and 
Mason, Lamb and Lloyd, though the only conjunction was in his own 
head. Lamb amused himself with Dyer's poetical opinions and oa*« 
nons, whidi latter consisted in " strictly observing the law« <rf verse." 
He stumbled also on Dr. Ourrie's Life cf Bumsy one of the dullest 
and most tasteless pieces of biography in our language. One of 
Bums' brother-excisemen would have done the job feur better. 

As we advance things begin to look bri^ter. Lamb is intro- 
duced to a Dr. A. of Isleworth, who gives hot legs of mutton 

and grape pies, and ties the knees of his breeches with packthread. 
Such a man is at all times worth knowing, especially when we are a 
little out of spirits, and requested to write a copy of verses for an 
agricultural magazine ; and then he left off his Montero cap (Cole- 
ridge carried it off), and cayenned eggs, and began to think that 
pipes and port wine " might do him good." ** Wine, good, mellow, 
genuine port can hurt nobody^ unless tiiose who take it to excess, 
which they ma^ ecMy avoid jf they observe the rules of temperance.^* 
In 1805 he was introduced to Hazlitt, " the great critic and thinker," 
son of a Unitarian minister at Wem in Shropshire, whom he tan- 
talized in the following manner : Hazlitt being a painter and amateur, 
and fond of every thing which Lamb had seen and he had 7u>t. 

^^ What do you in Shropshire, when so many fine pictures are 
a-going, a-going, every day in London ? Monday I visit the Marquess 
of Lansdowne's, in &rkeley Square. Catalogue 2«. 6c?. Leonardos 
in plenty. Some other day this week, I go to see Sir William Young's, 
in Stratford Place. Hulse's, of Blackheath, are also to be sold this 
month ; and in May, the first private collection in Europe, Welbore 
Ellis Agar's. And there are you perverting Nature in lying land:* 
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scapes, filched from old rusty Tiiians, such as I can scrape up here to 
send you, with an additament from Shropshire nature thrown in to 
make the whole look unnatural. I am s^raid of your mouth water- 
ing when I tell you that Manning and I got into Angerstein's on 
Wednesday. Mon Dieul Such Claudes ! Four Claudes bought for 
more than lOfiQQl, (those who talk of Wilson being equal to Claude 
are either mainly ignorant or stupid) ; one of them was perfectly 
miraculous. What colours short of bond, fide sunbeams it could be 
painted in, I am not earthly colourman enough to say ; but I did not 
think it had been in the possibility of things. Then, a music-piece 
of Titian — a thousand-pound picture — five figures standing behind & 
piano, the sixth playing ; none of the heads, M. observed, indicating 
great men, nor affecting it, but so sw^tiy disposed; all leaning 
separate wa^s, but so easy, like a flock of some divine shepherd ; the 
colouring, like the economy of the picture, so sweet and harmonious^ 
— as good as Shakeiq>eare's ' Twelfth Night,' — almostXthsA, is. I will 
give you a love of order, and cure you of restless, fidgety passions for 
a week after — ^more musical than the music which it would, but can- 
not, yet in a manner does, show. I have no room for the rest. Let 
me say, Angerstein sits in a room — ^his study (only that and the 
library are shown), when he writes a common letter, as I am doing, 
surrounded with twenty pictures worth 60,000^. What a luxury 1 
Apicius and Heliogabalus, hide your diminished heads !" 

Lamb's play df Mr, H, (Hog's-flesh) failed, as was proper it 
should ; who would ever have thought it could have ended other- 
wise 1 He had plenty of condoling friends, but he would have pre- 
ferred its succeeaing. Condolements added to &ilures make things 
ten times worse. The best thing for friends to do in adversity is to 
keep away. When things go wrong with tuSy we have found one plan 
successful. We send for the landlord of the nearest inn, invite his 
company to a quiet glass of sheny, and in an hour or two an im- 
provement is sure to take place. The air of superiority, when you 
are in trouble, which a friend assumes, is of itself £ital. w hen a man 
writes a play, and it is d — d by the visitors or audience, as it may be, 
— ^the seers or hearers, — there are various ways of restoring nature. 
Sheridan would drink three bottles of claret; Cumberland rubbed 
himself with a flesh-brush ; but there is no better way than the one 
we recommend— of sending for the landlord. 

Lamb now began to collect his Wednesday evening parties, of 
which we have a more copious account hereafter. Of these, Mr. Tal- 
fourd says, Hazlitt was a brilliant ornament With Mr. and Mrs. 
Hazlitt) Lamb and his sister spent the summer holidays at their resi- 
dence, Winterslow on Salisbury Plain : it does not matter for the 
year ; any year will do ; for neither the parties themselves, nor the 
learned editor, ever trouble themselves with dates; but all is supposed , 
to take place somewhere in the beginning of the nineteenth century. . 
When tney returned, they began to eat salt butter, for which they 
had acquired a taste in Wiltshire; lined their doors with green 
baize ; put four new boards over the coal-hole ; hung up some beau- 
tiful green curtains ; Lamb got twenty pounds a-year by a clerk's 
resignation, and Miss Lamb had her dyed silk gown cut out. When 
these arrangements were concluded, Miss Lajoab began her pretty 
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book of Tales from Shakspeare — ^Lamb's Tails (or Tales)^ as it is called 
in the Row — ^with her brother's assistance, and they produced their 
Poetry for Children, and removed from Mitre Court to No. 4, Inner 
Temple Lane — ^^ most dear," says the editor, "of all their abodes to 
the memory of their ancient friends." This they had for 30^. a-yearj 
and the proprietors described it as delicious, looking out in Hare 
Court, where a pump is always going. To be sure, when they arrived 
the pump was dry ; but still it was pleasanter than Mitre Court. It 
was like being in a garden. It was attended with the usual calamity 
of moving — of changing scene ; but that was a passing doud, and 
soon passed away. Ljunb endeavoured to leave off smoking; but 
then, we believe, his chimney,— or was it Coleridge's? — ^took to 
smoking, and so it was of no use one leaving off, if the other went 
on ; and we find Miss Lamb about this time saying, '' We smoked 
the very first night of our arrival," including, we presume, all the 
three ! 

Among the books he read at this time he mentions C<dd>s: 
^' It has reached eight editions in so many weeks, yet literally it 
is one of the very poorest sort of common novels, with the drawback 
'of dull religion in it. Had the religion been high and flavoured, it 
would have been something. I borrowed this Bcdd>s in Search of a 
Wife of a very careful, neat lady, and returned it with this stuff writ^ 
ten in the beginning : 

" If ever I marry a wife, 

m marry a landlord's daughter, 
For then I may git in the bar. 
And drink cold brandy and water." 

He says : " Godwin has written a pretty absurd book about sepul- 
chres. He was affronted because I told him it was better than 
Hervey, but not so good as Sir T. Browne." He admired Southey's 
article in the Quarterly on " Missionaries ;" and he said Coleridge had 
thoroughly converted him to relish the old poet Daniel. He mourned 
over the prospect of The Friend stopping for want of funds. He said, 
' This custom-and-duty age would have made the Preacher on the 
Mount take out a licence, and St. Paul's Epistles not missible with- 
out a stamp." 

Lamb wrote to Wordsworth in great admiration of his new volume 
of poetry, and with due contempt of the Edinburgh critics, who it 
appears were abusing in public what they privately admired, and 
crying out, *' This will never do," when it has done very well indeed, 
and put a thousand pounds in the poet's pocket. He also met with 
the poems of Vincent Bourne, which were quite new to him, and 
delighted in them, as all persons must do, for they are among the few 
things which have not been equalled. 

"What a heart," he says, " that man had, all laid out upon town 
scenes, a proper counterpoise to sotm peoples rural extravaganzas. 
Why I mention him is, that your Power of Music reminded me of his 
poem of The BaUad-Sin>ger in the Seven Dials, Do you remember his 
epigram on the old woman who taught Newton the ABC, which, 
after all, he says, he hesitates not to (»11 Newton's Pn'ncipia? L^^^s^ 
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latdj fittigning mjself with going through a Yoliiiiie o€ fine words bj 
Lord Thorlow ; excellent words ; and, if the heart could live fay 
words alone, it could desire no better regales ; but what an aching 
yacaum of matter ! I do not stick at the madness of it, for thai is 
onlj a consequence of shutting his eyes and thinking he is in the age 
of the old Elizabeth poets. From thence I turned to Y. Bourne. 
What a sweet, unpretending, pretty-mannered, matUr-ful creature ! 
sucking from ereiy flower, making a flower of every thing. His 
diction all Latin, and his thoughts all English. Bless him ! Latin 
was not good enough ior him. Why was not he content with the 
language which Gay and Prior wrote in f * 

His duties at the India House are now becoming irksome to him, 
for the Honourable Company are employing him from ten in the 
morning till eleven at night, on the subjects of deposits on oottoQ 
wool and contingent funds. It destroyed his Sundays — something 
did — ^but he does not clearly know whether his work or his pipe. He 
also left off spirituous liquors, with a moral certainly of its lastinff. 
This was noble, showing self-respect, self-conmiand, self-confidence. 
It lasted four months : the victory was gained ; but then he so in- 
creased his allowance of porter (how many pots is not said), that it 
could be endured no longer by those who loved him. His sist^ 
entreated him '*to live like hirnsel/^" as became him. There is no 
clergyman of the parish belonging to the Temple (only a reader), or 
he would probably have been called in. However, he was persuaded 
to yield to his sister's arguments, — to his friends' advice — perhaps to 
his own inclination — and he re-commenced his gin and water. It 
was an old friendship, and had better never have been broken. When 
such friends part, as Young says, it is a living death. But they met 
again ; and their second union was never attended with the slightest 
interruption. Then he was invigorated by the presence of his old 
companions ; and thinking of his task-masters, the merchants of Lea- 
denhall Street, then he could cry out — and who does not agree in the 
reasonable propriety of his wish? — "Confusion blast aU mercantile 
transactions, all traffic, all exchange of commodities, intercourse be- 
tween nations, all the consequent civilisation, and w^th, and amity, 
and link of society, and getting rid of prejudices, and knowledge of 
the face of the globe ; and rot the very firs of the forest, that look 
so romantic alive, and die into desks/" 

Southey wished Lamb to review The Excursion in the Quarterly. 
This, though new to this kind of contemporaneous criticism (he de- 
lighting more in the poets of James the First than of George the 
Third), he readily agreed to, though differing from Wordsworth, toto 
etxlo, in his abstract idea of '^ a tailor." Tnis was necessary to be 
settled before the reviewer commenced. Lamb had no experience 
but of a genuine London tailor. Wordsworth's was a very different 
kind of artificer; and, indeed. Lamb seems to have remonstrated 
¥rith ample justice on his side : — 

^^ k flying taUor" he writes, "I venture to say, is no more in 
rerum, naturd than a flying horse or a gryphon. His wheeling his 
airy flight from the precipice you mention, had a parallel in the 
melancholy Jew who toppled from the monument. Were his limbs 
ever found! Then, the man who cures diseases by words, is evidently 
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an inspired tailor. . • . Again, the person who makes his smiles to 
be heard, is evidently a man under possession ; a demoniac tailor. A 
greater hell than his own must have a hand in this. ... I confess a 
grinning tailor would shock me. Enouoh of tailors I" 

Some causes, arising from business and bad health, delayed the 
fulfilment of the promise ; but the review was written and sent. He 
said, ** It must speak for itself, if Gifford and his crew do not put 
words in its Tnouth, which I expect,'^ Mr. Talfourd says, " The appre- 
hension expressed at the close of the last letter was dismally verified," 
and Lamb was bursting with indignation. It was a spuriotis review 
— a spiteful review— done by Mr. Baviad Gifford. " The language 
he has altered throughout. Whatever inadequateness it had to its 
subject, it was, ini point of composition, the prettiest piece of prose I 
ever writ, and so my sister (to whom done I read the Ms.) said. 
That charm, if it had any, is aU gone. More than a third of the 
substance is cut away, and that not all from one place, but passim^ 
so ai^ to make utter nonsense. Every warm expression is changed for 
a nasty cold one .... putting his shoemaker-^phraseology instead of 
mine." Undoubtedly it was a bad custom of this critical sutor to be 
botching, soling, and mending other people's pantoufles, on which 
they were, like himself, trudging through much dirt and mire towards 
Parnassus. Southey would never allow it : others, the lesser jfiy, 
were forced to yield ; but it was peculiarly offensive and ill-timed in 
the case of Lamb. No doubt an editor of a review must have discri- 
minating powers intrusted to him; the general character and the 
leading priuciples of the review are under his control, and must be 
preserved by him. To admit and to reject is his province and privi- 
lege, with some other licenses attached, such as that of abridgment ; 
but the fair limits were far exceeded in this case. Of this review 
Lamb complains, " the whole complexion is gone, the eyes are pulled 

out, and the bleeding sockets are left I could not but protest 

against your taking that thing as mine. Every pretty expression (I 
know there were many), every warm expression (there was nothing 
else), is vulgarised and frozen. If they catch me in their camps 
again let them spitchcock me," kc» 

After due time the wound inflicted by the shoemaker and his awl 
was healed, and he turns again to his accustomed wanderings in and 
out of Parnassus. 

" Coleridge," he writes, " is printing Christahdy by Lord Byron's 
recommendation to Murray, with what he calls a vision, Kuhla khan ; 
which said vision he repeats so enchantingly, that it irradiates and 
brings heaven and elysian bowers into my parlour while he sings or 
says it. But there is an observation, * Never tell your dreams,' and I 
am almost afraid that KvMa Khan is an owl that will not bear day- 
light. I fear lest it should be discovered by the lantern of typo- 
graphy and clear reducing to letters no better than nonsense or no 
sense. When I was young I used to chant with ecstasy MUd Arca- 
dians ever blooming, till somebody told me it was meant to be non- 
sense. Even yet I have a lingering attachment to it, and think it 
better than Windsor Forest, Dying Christianas Address, <fec. Cole- 
ridge sent his tragedy to B. L. T. (Drury Lane) ; it cannot be acted 
this season, and by their manner of receiving I hope he will be able 
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to alter it to make them accept it for tlie next. He is at present 
under the medical care of a Mr. Gihnan (Killman f) at Highgate, 
where he plays at leaving off laud — m. I think his essentials not 
touched ; he is very bad, but then he wonderfully picks up another 
day, and his face, when he repeats his yerses, hath its ancient glory — 

an archangel a little damaged The neighbourhood of such a 

man is as exciting as the presence of fifty ordinary persons. Tis 
enough to be within the wniff and wind of his genius for us not to 
possess our souls in quiet. If I liyed with him, or the author of the 
Excurdon, I should in a very little time lose my own identity, and 
be dragged along in the current of other people's thoughts, hampered 
in a net. How cool I sit in this office with no possible interruption 
further than what I may term material! There is not as much meta- 
physics in thirty-six of the people here as there is in the first page of 
Locke's Treatise on the Human Understanding, or as much poetry as 
in any ten lines of the Pleasures of Hope, or more natural Beggar's 
Petition, I never entangle myself in any of their speculations. In- 
terruptions, if I try to write a letter even, I have dreadful. Just 
now, within four lines, I was called off for ten minutes to consult 
dusty old books for the settlement of obsolete errors. I hold you a 
guinea you don't find the chasm where I left off, so excellently the 
wounded sense closed again, and was healed," &c. 

Lamb's association with HazHtt, in 1820, introduced him to that of 
the London Magazine, the pages of which he enriched with his Es- 
says of Elia ; and he formed an acquaintance with one of the contri- 
butors, Mr. Wainwright, whose strange and guilty history is given 
only toofvUy in the present work, the history of one, of which, as we 
read, we say, — 

" Oh ! what an orator to hear 

Is sin, that paints itself with golden words 
Of pleasure and delight, as if the soul 
Had its eternal being and full powers 
But for the sense's satisfaction. 
And their enjoying it was creation's end !*' 

In 1823 Lamb was occupying Colebrook Cottage at Islington, a 
small solitary house — solitary amidst plenty of neighbours ; but it 
was not a street house, and the New River flowed within a few feet of 
its front door, and this front door opened at once without ceremony 
into the sitting toom. We walked to Islington a short time since 
purposely to see it : it had a small triangular garden and a pear-tree ; 
however, an adventure took place here one summer's day, which we 
well remember, for we supped there a few days after— or rather 
supped and breakfasted all m one, for the sun was already above the 
chapel of Pentonville when we were returning home, rather in a zig- 
zag dh-ection, down the hill. But to the story, which Lamb must teU. 

"Yesterday week," he writes to Mrs. Hazlitt, "George Dyer 
called upon us, at one o'clock (bright noonday), on his way to dine 
with Mrs. Barbauld, at Newington, and he sat with Mary about half 
an hour. The maid saw him go out, from her kitchen window ; but 
suddenly losing sight of him, ran up in a fright to Mary. G. D., 
instead of keeping the slip that leads to the gate, had deliberately, 
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staff in hand, in broad, open daj, inarched into the New River. He 
had not his spectacles on, and you know his absence. Who helped 
him out they can hardly tell, but between 'em they got him out, 
drenched thro' and thro'. A mob collected by that time, and accom- 
panied him in. ' Send for the Doctor ! ' they said ; and a one-eyed 
fellow, dirty and drunk, was fetched from the public-house at the 
end, where it seems he lurks for the sake of picking up water practice, 
having formerly had a medal from the Humane Society for some 
rescue. By his advice the patient was put between blsoikets; and, 
when I came home at four, to dinner, I found G. D. a-bed, and 
raving, light-headed with the brandy-and-water which the Doctor 
had administered. He sung, laughed, whimpered, screamed, babbled 
of guardian angels, would get up and go home; but we kept him 
there by force, and by next morning he departed sobered, and seems 
to have received no injury. All my friends are open-mouthed about 
having paling before the riyer ; but I cannot see because an absent 
man chooses to walk into a river with his eyes open, at mid-day, I 
am any the more likely to be drowned in it, coming home at mid- 
night." &c. 

Lamb continued daily writing for the London Magazine. He asks 
a correspondent — 

"Did you ever read the Memoir of ZistonF — and did you guess 
whose it was ? Of all the lies I ever put off, I value this the most. 
It is from top to toe, every paragraph, pure invention, and has passed 
for gospel ; has been republished in newspapers, and in the penny 
playbills of the night, as an authentic account. I shall certainly go 
to the naughty man some day for my fibbings. In the next number 
I figure as a theologian, and have attacked my late brethren, the 
Unitarians. What Jack Pudding tricks I shall play next I know 
not : I am almost at the end of my tether," &c. 

Bright were the days which were now dawning ; no more drudg- 
ing at the desk, no more trudging in rain and wind to Leadenhall- 
street, no more balaucuig of accounts with Hong merchants, or 
discussing of cotton and indigo. When the year 1825 brought its 
fourth daughter April into the world, the "wearied clerk" went 
home for ever, left behind him all the carking cares, the money- 
grubbers, the sempiternal muckworms — ^the slaves and drudges of the 
world, left the key in his desk, and went home, never to return. 
"We have not much now," said Miss Lamb to us; "but Charles 
takes good long walks, and that is better for him than sitting at the 
desk writing for money." From Islington he soon after removed to 
an odd- looking gambogish-coloured house at Enfield; this was a 
sacrifice made for the sake of more quiet than he could expect nearer 
town. These matters, however, are more fully related in the former 
volumes, and in 1833 he made his last removal from Enfield to Ed- 
monton, somewhat nearer town, more easily accessible, and more full 
of houses, which he liked, looking as if part of Holbom had walked 
into the country for fresh air. Before this removal, we meet two very 
mirthful letters to Mr. Crabbe Robinson, on his being laid up at Bury 
with rheumatism. Lamb pretends that he himself is the sufferer. 

" I have these three days been laid up with strong rheumatic 
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pains, in loins, back, and shoulders. I shriek sometimes from tiie 
violence of them. I get scarce any sleep, and the consequence is, I 
am restless, and want to change sides as I lie ; and I cannot turn 
without resting on my hands, and so turning all my body all at once 
like a log with a lever. While this rainy weather lasts I have no 
hope of alleviation. I have tried flannels and embrocation in vain. 
Just at the hip-joint the pangs are sometimes so excruciating, that I 
cry out. It is as violent as the cramp, and &r more continuous. I 
am ashamed to whine about these complaints to you, who can ill 
enter into them ; but indeed they are sharp. You go about in ndn 
or fine, at all hours, without discommodity. I envy you your immu- 
nity at a time of life not much removed from my own. But you owe 
your exemption to temperance^ which it is too Jate for me to pursue. 
I, in my ufetime, have had my good things. Hence my frame is 
brittle — yours strong as brass. I never knew any ailment you had. 
Tou can go out at night in all weathers, isit up all hours. Well ! I 
don't want to moralize, I only wish to say that if you are inclined to 
a game at double dumby, I would try and bolster myself up in a chair 
for a rubber or so. My days are tedious, but less so, and less painful, 
than my nights. May you never know the pain and difficulty I have 
in writing so much. Mary, who is most kind, joins in the wish." 
In the next letter he confesses the mischief-faced imposture : 
" It was the subtlest, diabolical piece of malice heart of man has 
contrived. I have no more rheumatism than that poker. Never was 
freer from all pains and aches. Every joint soimd, to the tip of the 
ear from the extremity of the lesser toe. The report of thy torments 
were blown circuitously here from Bury. I could not resist the jeer. 
I conceived you writhing, when you should just receive my congratu- 
lations. How mad you'd be I Well, it is not my method to inflict 
fangs. I leave that to heaven. But in the existing pangs of a friend 
have a share. His disquietude crowns my exemption. I imagine 
you howling ; and I pace across the room, shooting out my free arms, 
legs, <lkc., this way and that way, with an assurance of not kindling a 
spark of pain from them. I deny that nature meant us to sympathise 
with agonies. Those face-contortions, retortions, distortions, have 
the merriness of antics. Nature meant them for farce. Not so plea- 
sant to the actor, indeed. But Grimaldi cries when we laugh ; and 
it is but one that suffers to make thousands rejoice. You say that 
shampooing is ineffectual. But per ae^ it is good, to show the intro- 
Volutions, extravolutions of whicn the animsd frame is capable, — to 
show what the creature is receptible of, short of dissolution. You 
are worst of nights, am't you ? You never was racked, was you ? I 
should like an authentic map of those feelings. You seem to have 
the flying gout. You can scarcely screw a smue out of your face, can 
you ? I sit at immunity, and sneer ad libitum, 'Tis now the time 
for you to make good resolutions. I may go on breaking them, for 
anything the worse I find myself. Your doctor seems to keep you on 
the long cure. Precipitate healings are never good. Don't come 
while you are so bad. I shan't be able to attend io your throes and 
the dumby at once. I should like to know how slowly the pain goes 
off. But don't write, unless the motion will be likely to make your 
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sensibility more exquisite. — Your affectionate and truly healthy 
friend. — ^Mary thought a letter from me might amuse you in your 
torment, &c." 

We must pass over some things worthy, had we time, to have de- 
tained us longer ; as the letter to Mr. Talfourd on his Serjeantship, 
and a little note on Mr. Moxon*s present to his bride — ^the latter ex^ 
cellent. We must make our last extract in the letter to Mr. Rogers, 
for, alas I few letters more was he permitted to write. The scissors 
of the Parc88 were already suspended over the fragile thread of the 
poet's life. 

" My dbab Sir, — Your book, by the unremitting punctuality of 
your publisher, has reached me thus early. I have not opened it, 
nor will till to-morrow, when I promise myself a thorough reading of 
it. The Pleasures of Memory was the first school-present I made to 
Mrs. Moxon ; it has those nice woodcuts, and I believe she keeps it 
still. Believe me, all the kiudness you have shown to the husband 
of that excellent person seems done unto mysel£ I have tried my 
hand at a sonnet in the Times; but the turn I gave it, though I 
hoped it would not displease you, I thought might not be equally 
agreeable to your artist. I met that dear old man (Stothard) ajt poor 
Henry's,* with you, and again at Gary's, and it was sublime to see 
him sit, deaf, and enjoy all that was going on in mirth with the com- 
pany. He reposed upon the maiiy graceful, many fantastic images 
he had created ; with them he dined and took wine. I have ventured 
at an antagonist copy of verses in the Athenaeum to him^ in which he 
is as everything, and you as nothing. He is no lawyer who cannot 
take two sides. But I am jealous of the combination of the sister 
arts. Let them sparkle apart. What injury (short of theatres) did 
not Boydell's Shakespeare Gallery do me with Shakespeare ? To have 
Opie's Shakespeare, Northcote's Shakespeare, wooden-headed West's 
Shakespeare (though he did the best in Lear), deaf-headed Reynolds's 
Shakespeare, instead of any and every body's Shakespeare/ To be tied 
down to an authentic face of Juliet ! to have Imogen's portrait ! to 
confine the illimitable ! I like you and Stothard (you best) ; but ' out 
upon this half-faced fellowship !' Sir, when I have read the book, I 
may trouble you, through Moxon, with some faint criticisms. It is 
not the flatteringest compliment in a letter to an author to say you 
have not read his book yet ; but the devil of a reader he must be who 
prances through it in five minutes, and no longer have I received the 
parcel. It was a little tantalizing to me to receive a letter from Lan- 
der, Gebir Landor, from Florence, to say he was just sitting down to 
read my Mia, just received ; but the letter was to go out before the 
reading. There are calamities in authorship winch only authors 
know. I am going to call on Moxon on Monday, if the throng of 
carriages in Dover Street, on the mom of publication, do not barricade 
me out. . • . My sister is papering up the book, — careful soul!" 

The last letter ever penned by this child of genius, whose brief, 
chequered day of sorrow and gladness, of mirth and seriousness, was 
now just closing, too soon for all — and many they — ^who knew and 
valued the delight of his society, the richness of his intellect, the 

* Mr. Rogers's brother, Henry Rogers, Esq., who was then recently dead. 
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Yariety of his wit, and, aboye all, the warmth and goodness of his 
heart, — ^this latest, the final letter, the farewell smile of the depart- 
ing fnend at the door, we cannot withhold : — 

'' Dear Mrs. Dyer. — I am verj uneasy about a book which I either 
have lost, or left at your house on Thursday. It was the book I went 
out to fetch from Miss Buffam's, while the tripe was frying. It is 
called Phillips* 8 Theatrum Poetarum; but it is an English book. I 
think I left it in the parlour. It is Mr. Gary's book, and I would 
not lose it for the world. Pray, if you find it, book it at the Swan, 
Snow Hill, by an Edmonton stage, immediately, directed to Mr. 
Lamb, Church Street, Edmonton, or write to say you cannot find it. 
I am quite anxious about it. If it is lost, I shall never like tripe 
again, <fec. Bee. 22, 1834." 

On the very day this was written, erysipelas followed the accident, 
apparently trifling (he had £dlen down when walking), which five 
days after terminated in his death. 

In his last chapter Mr. Talfourd has given us a lively, and, as far 
as our partial knowledge extends, a correct picture, of two different 
societies of men of letters existing at the same time in opposite parts 
of the metropolis ; and he has brought into comparison the dinners at 
Holland House with the suppers of the Lambs at the Temple or 
Islington. He has contrasted the rich old saloon and monastic li- 
brary, with its deep recesses, gilded cornices, and Gothic windows of 
the one, with the snug, warm little parlour, the worn old furniture, 
and k>w clouded ceiling of the other. Lamb, and Hazlitt, and God- 
win, and Basil Montague, are opposed to Lord Holland, and Sydney 
Smith, and Mackintosh, and Macaulay, and Rogers ; and, though the 
topics of conversation might be the same, they were discussed in a 
somewhat different spirit, and viewed in different aspects. 

"The conversation at Lord Holland's was wont to mirror the 
happiest aspects of the living mind ; to celebrate the latest discoveries 
in science ; to echo the quarterly decisions of imperial criticism ; to 
reflect the modest glow of young reputations ; — all was gay, graceful, 
decisive, as if the pen of Jeffrey could have spoken ; or, if it reverted 
to old times, it rejoiced in those classical associations which are ever 
young. At Lamb's, on the other hand, the topics were chiefly sought 
among the obscure and remote ; the odd, the quaint, the fantastic 
were drawn out from their dusty recesses ; nothing could be more 
foreign to its embrace than the modern circulating library, even when 
it teemed with the Scotch novels. Whatever the subject was, how- 
ever, in the more aristocratic, or the humbler sphere, it was always 
discussed by those best entitled to talk on it ; no others had a chance 
of being heard. This remarkable freedom from bores was produced 
in Lamb's circle by the authoritative texture of its commanding 
minds ; in Lord Holland's, by the more direct and more eenial in- 
fluence of the hostess, which checked that tenacity of subject and 
opinion which sometimes broke the charm of Lamb's parties by ' a 
duel in the form of a debate.' " 

They are alike silent now. With the death of its noble master 
the portals of Holland House closed on the son of genius and on the 
sage, and Lamb's kindred circle dispersed almost before he died; and 
Mr. Talfourd, as he records them both, has aflirmed, what we hope. 
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in spite of the probabilities in its favour^ may not be true, *^ that for 
the survivors, I may venture to affirm, no such conversation as they 
have shared, in either circle, will ever be theirs again in this world." 
We perhaps might also say the same, but that certain Bapes ambro- 
sice in St. James's Place bear witness that neither in the forms of 
intellectual beauty that adorn the walls, or in the charms of intellec- 
tual conversation '^ that grace the board," is anything wanting to re- 
mind those who have the pleasure of enjoying them, that, though 
Lord Holland and Charles Lamb are gone, one still survives, whose 
hospitable door is ever open to receive, and whose liberal hand is ever 
ready to assist, the humblest guest ; who will delight those already 
eminent by the riches of his conversation, and at once encourage and 
direct those whose promise is yet to be fulfilled, by the kindness of 
his manners, the purity of his taste, and the soundness of his judg- 
ment. Long may his life be preserved amid those treasures of art 
which his taste and liberalitv have formed around him, and which 
he most enjoys when he is sharing their beauty in the circle of his 
friends! 



THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

(1777-1844.) 

Thomas Campbell, the tenth and youngest child of his parents, 
was born at Glasgow on the 27th of July, 1777. His fether was a 
retired merchant, as the name imports, of old Highland fsimily ; and, 
according to testimony, an intelligent and cultivated man. The son 
of his age (for Thomas was bom when he was sixty-seven) seems to 
have been early ''laid out" for honours. An excellent education 
was given to him at the college of Glasgow ; but the poet, like the rest 
of the fraternity, was but an idle schoolboy. His superiority, how- 
ever, flashed out once or twice. He carried off a bursary when only 
thirteen, from a competitor twice his age; and won a prize for a 
translation of The Clouds of Aristophuies, which was pronounced 
as unique among college exercises. When still a young man, Mr. 
Campbell removed to Edinbuigh, and there made himself honourably 
known among the choice spirits of the place, devoting himself to 
private tuition. He published The Pleasures of Hope in 1799, 
that is, in the twenty-second year of his age. So familiar has every 
line of that work become, that to dwell on it were absurd ; to value 
it aright has now become difficult. Some aid to the adjustment of 
its pmce, however, may be given, by comparing it, not only with the 
didactic and descriptive poems which had preceded it (Cowper's not 
forgotten), but also with the usual quality of attempts issued by 
youths at the years of discretion. Now-a-days a reputation is claimed 
on the score of fragments and fugitive verses. 

The Pleasures of Hope was profitable to its author in more ways 
than one, since its success enabled Mr. Campbell- to take the Ger- 
man tour, the earlier and later fruits of which were the noblest lyrics 
of modern time. HohsTdindeny — Ye Mariners of England^ written at 
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Hamburgh with a Damah war in prospect,— ^Ae Exile of &rin, a 
gentler breathing of the affections, but also referrible to the poet's 
casual encoiinter with some of the baniBhed Irish rebels, — may be 
all dated from this tour. How thej tan from lip to lip, and from 
heart to heart, wherever the British tongue was spoken, is now " a 
dreamof the days of other years." Thej live, and will live, so long 
as wood growB and water runs, — sacred as a cherished part of onr 
thoughts, our language, and ourBelves 1 

Returning from the continent, Mr, Campbell again sojourned for. 
awhile in Edmbui^h, and there wrote other of his celebrated ballads 
and poems. In l)i03 lie was drawn southward by the attractjoos of 




London. He married his cousin. Miss Matilda Sinclair, in Hob 
autumn of the same year; and at once commenced a course of liteiHiT 
activity, of which few traces remain. A History of England (proba- 
bly a continuation of Hume and Smollett's work) is mentioned by 
himself in a memorandum, to which we have had access. His con- 
versational powers drew round him many friends ; and to these pro- 
bably, as much as to the liberal principles which he unflinchingly 
mainteiiied from first to last, may be ascribed the interest taken in 
him by Charles Fox, who placed him on the penfdon list. After six 
years oi anxiety, drudgery for the press, &c., and the other triiUs 
which await the working author, yet destroy no energy capable of 
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better things, Mr. Campbell gave a proof that his poetry was not 
merely an sSfair of youthful enthusiasm, or of 

— " retired Leisure^ 
That in trim gardens takes bis pleasure,'* 

by publishing Gertrude^ and Lord UUin^s Daughter^ and The Battle ef 
the BaUicj adding to a subsequent edition that most haunting, per- 
haps, of all his ballads, G' Connor* % Child, He was now in the zenith 
of his popularity ; known as one who could discourse upon, as well 
as write, poetry. In this capacity he was engaged to deliver a course' 
of lectures at the Royal Institution ; the success of these led Mr. 
Murray to engage him in the well-known Critical Essays and Speci- 
mens, which established him on our library shelves as a prose-writer, 
and is the best of his unrhymed — ^not unpoetical — ^works. Subsequent 
publications may be charged with carelessness in collection of mate- 
rials, and an uncertainty of style, incompatible with lasting reputa- 
tion. 

In the year 1820 Mr. Campbell entered upon the editorship of 
Tlie New Monthly Magazin£, which was conducted by him with a 
spirit and a resource worthy of his reputation, and of the then palmy 
estate of periodical literature. If not practiced and patient as a man 
of business, as an editor he was brilliant. But he was busy with 
other things during the ten years of his critical rule ; he published 
his Theodric — the feeblest of his long poems, he interested himself 
eagerly in the foundation of the London University, he took an active 
part in the cause of Greece (as subsequently in that of Poland) ; he 
was also elected twice Lord Rector to the University of Glasgow. In 
1830, in which year he had to suffer the loss of his wife, Mr. 
Campbell resigned the editorship of the magazine, and from that 
time to his decease, the decline of health and energy became evi- 
dent, in sad and steady progress. He established, it is true. The 
Metropolitan Magazine ; he successively published the Life of Mrs, 
Siddons, Letters from the Southy The tdje of Petrarch , and lent his 
name editorially to a reprint and a compilation or two ; but the oil 
was seen to bum lower and lower in the mmp, year by year, and the 
social wit waxed faint, or moved perplexedly among old recollections, 
where it had formerlv struck out bright creations. It was a sorrowful 
thing to see him gliding about like a shadow — to hear that his health 
compelled him to retreat more and more from the world he had once 
so adorned. At last he was missed from his accustomed places. It 
is melancholy, that he should have had to retreat abroad in ^he 
decline of his days, to recruit shattered bodily powers and faded 
spirits. The end was not long in coming ; but his name and fame 
will not be forgotten ^' to the third and fomrth generation." 

We add, from the Inverness Courier, part of a letter from Dr. 
Beattie, the biographer of Thomas Campbell : 

^' At Boulogne, my first visit was to the house where Campbell 
died, and which, after seven years' absence, brought back many re- 
collections connected with the closing scene. Over the door of 
another house in Boulogne, in which Le Sage (author of (HI Bias) ex- 
pired, there is a tablet recording that event. I had long thought 
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that the deathplace of Campbell was entitled to a like distinction, 
and now was the time for carrying it into effect. The house is oc- 
cupied by the President of the Civil Court, a man of letters, and a 
cordial admirer of the poet, and no sooner was the design mentioned 
to him than he cordially applauded it. I then consulted with our 
worthy friend Mr. Hamilton, the consul, and we fixed on the follow- 
ing brief inscription, similar to the one dedicated to Le Sage : * Id 
est mort Thomas CampheUj atUeur des Plaisirs de VEsp^rancCy xv Juin^ 
mdcccxlivJ* It is engraved on a tablet of black marble, with gold 
letters, and is affixed to the outer wall of the window of the chamber 
in which he died. It was at first proposed to have the inscription in 
English, but to this many sensible objections were offered. I was 
gratified by observing the respect paid to the memory of Campbell by 
the native French, particularly by the distinguished official who oc- 
cupies the house. He has taken pains to preserve the rose-trees, and 
shrubs and flowers, which the poet admired and cherished during his 
brief sojourn, and he delights in presenting visitors with a rose from, 
the ' poet's tree.* The chamber is held sacred ; and when I tell you 
that even the small pieces of cloth with which I had stuffed the cre- 
vices to exclude sound during the poet's short slumbers are all 
undisturbed, you will join with me in thanking the worthy French- 
man, who, in doing honour to the memory of Campbell, has compli- 
mented the whole country. 'When I mentioned this to Mr. Rogers, 
he expressed great satisfaction, and we all agree that the memory of 
departed genius is cherished with more tenderness abroad than 
among ourselves. I could not find out the house in which our 
English Juvenal, Churchill, died. The street is known, but tradition 
has forgotten the number of the house ! " 



REGINALD HEBER. 

(1783-1826.) 

Reginald Heber was the second son of the Rev. Reginald Heber, 
of Marton Hall, in Yorkshire, and Mary,, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Allanson, of the same county ; and brother to Richard Heber, Esq., 
late M.P. for Oxford. He was bom April 21, 1783, at Malpas, in 
Cheshire, a living held at that. time by his father. From the Gram- 
mar-school of Whitchurch, where he received more than the rudi- 
ments of his classical education, he was sent to Dr. Bristowe, a 
gentleman who took pupils near town ;. and in 1800 was admitted 
of Brazennose College, Oxf(^d, of which his father had been a stu- 
dent. He was afterward elected Fellow of All Souls ; but previously 
to that election he went abroad, in company with Mr. Thornton. 
The continent, at that time, afforded but small choice for an Eng- 
lish traveller ; and those scenes which, as a scholar, he would pro- 
bably have ppeferred to visit, were not then accessible. He was, 
therefore, obliged to content himself with Germany, Russia, and the 
Crimea ; and how closely he could observe^ and how perspiouously 
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impart his observations, appears from the notes in Dr. Clark's Tra- 
veU in the latter countries, which he was permitted to extract from 
Mr. Heber's MS. Journal. At that period he could not have been 
more than seventeen. 

In 1801 he gained the Chancellor's prize by his Carmen Secidarey 
a spirited and classical specimen of iktin verse; and in 1803 his 
talents were displayed to still greater advantage in his celebrated 
poem of Palestine, which gained the prize for English poetical com- 
position. Never did a prize-poem excite so general a sensation. It 
was not merely recited in the theatre, rewarded with the medal, 
printed for the benefit of admiring friends, and forthwith forgotten, 
which is the ordinary fsite of sudi productions, but it was set to 
music by an eminent professor, by many it was committed to me- 
mory, by all it was read. 

On the occasion here alluded to, Mr. Heber's ^Either was in the 
theatre, and had the felicity of witnessing his triumph at the early 
age of nineteen. The old gentleman, immediately after his return 
home, was seized with a dangerous malady, under which he lingered, 
with intervals of remission, till January 1804, when he closed an 
exemplary life in his 76th year. 

Soon after, Mr. Heber relinquished the fellowship, and married 
Amelia, daughter of Dr. Shipley, the late Dean of St. Asaph, haviug 
previously been presented to the family rectory of Hodnett, in Shrop- 
shire. There he calmly settled, devoting himself to those unobtrusive 
duties and those domestic charities which occupy the life of an esti- 
mable country clergyman. 

Mr. Heber's Pcdestine was first printed for private distribution 
only ; but was published in the second volume of the Poetical Rois- 
ter and Repository of Fugitive Poetry. In 1806 he produced an Eng- 
lish essay entitled The Sense of Honowr. In 1808 he took the degree 
of M. A. as a grand compounder ; and in 1809 he published, in 8vo, 
a short poem, entitled Europe: Lines on the present war. In the 
same year also his Pcdestine was republished in 4to, with The Passage 
of the Red Sea : a Fragment, a proauction evincing great boldness of 
conception. In 1812 he issued a small volume of poems and trans- 
lations ; and in 1815 he was chosen to deliver the Bampton Lectures, 
a duty which he performed with great applause. His lectures were 
published, in 1816, under the titie of The Personality and Office of the 
Christian Comforter asserted and explained in a Co^trse of Sermons on 
John X vi. 7 . Of this production the Quarterly reviewers expressed them- 
selves in terms of great praise ; but the remarks of another review oc- 
casioned, A Reply to certain Observations on the Bampton Lectures for 
1815, contained in the British Critic for December 1816 and January 
1817. In a letter to the Head of a College, by Reginald Heber, A,M» 

With the exception of some critical essays, Doth theological and 
literary, not unknown to the public, though without a name, and an 
admirable ordination sermon delivered before the Bishop of Chester 
(Dr. Law), and at his request committed to the press, Mr. Heber did 
not again appear as an author till 1822, when he wrote a Life of 
Jeremy Taylor for an edition of that prelate's works. By persons of 
competent judgment, this was regarded as an admirable and valuable 
piece of biography. It was soon afterward published in a separate 
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form, accompanied bj t, critical axaminatioa of Bishop Taylor's 
writings. 

la Maj 1622 Mr. Keber was chosen preacher at lincolu'a Inn; 
and, on the death of Dr. Middleton, the bishopric of Calcutta was 
offered to him. This was certainly a very trying and painful moment 
of his life : it was no straggle betwixt indolence and ambition, or 
betwixt conflicting temponuintereBts, tliat he had to encounter ; bnt 
it was a struggle between much self-distrust, much love of county 
and kindred, much apprehension for the future health of his wife 
and child (for he thought not of his own), and a strong persuasion, 
on the other hand, that the caU was the call of Ood, and that to be 




deaf to it was to be deaf to the " BtUl small voice." He delibented 
lon£ and anxioualy — he even refused the appointment — he recalled 
Ids refusal, and bade farewell to the parish where be h&i toiled for 
fifteen years. He was appointed to the vacant see on the I4th May, 
1823. The University of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of 
D.D., by diploma, in June; and he arrived at Calcutta on the 11th 
October following. 

The ardent hope of euccess in hie importa.nt mission, which Dr. 
Heber expressed to the various religious societies in England pre- 
-riously to his departure, will not Ik forgotten; nor the zeal with 
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which he declared that he looked forward to the time when he should 
be enabled to preach to the natives of India in their own language. 
His first charge at his visitation, on the 27th of Maj, 1824, gave 
abundant proof of the benevolent spirit in which he had entered 
upon his high office. Lon^ and laborious were the journeys which 
he perform^, from one side of the vast Indian peninsula to the 
other, including the island of Ceylon, performing at each station 
the active duties of an apostoUcal bishop. 

Having completed one visitation, comprising Korthem India, 
Bombay, and Ceylon, he set out upon a second to Madras. On 
Good-Friday of the year 1826 he preached at Combaconum ; and on 
Easter-Sunday at Tanjore ; and in the evening he gratified the na- 
tive congregation by pronouncing the apostoUc benediction in the 
Tamul language. The following day he held a confirmation ; and in 
the evening he addressed, it is said, in a very afi'ectionate manner, 
the assembled missionaries. Having paid a visit of ceremony to the 
Rajah of Tanjore, and inspected the schools, he went on to Trichino- 
poly. Here, on Sunday, April 2, he again preached and again con- 
firmed, — 2k rite which he repeated early the next morning in the fort 
church. Having returned home, he took a cold bath before breakfast, 
as he had done the two preceding days. The servant, however, who 
attended him, thinking that he remained longer than usual in the 
bath, entered the apartment, and found life extinct, and the body in 
the water. The alarm was instantly given, and Mr. Robinson, the 
chaplain, and Mr. Doran, a church-missionary, took it out. Bleed- 
ing, friction, and inflating the lungs, were immediately tried, but in 
vain ; and it was afterwards discovered that a vessel had burst upon 
the brain, — ^an accident attributed by the medical men to the plunge 
into cold water when he was warm and exhausted. 

The corpse was deposited, with every demonstration of respect 
and unfeigned sorrow, on the north side of the altar of St. John's 
Church, at Trichinopoly. 

When the news of the deceased prelate's death arrived at Fort St. 
George, his excellency the governor directed that the flag of the gar- 
rison should be immediately hoisted half-staff high, and continue so 
during the day ; and that forty-two minute-guns, corresponding with 
the age of the deceased, should be fired from the saluting battery. 

Shortly after the bishop's death, meetings were held at each of 
the three presidencies of our Indian empire, to consider the best 
means of testifying their respect to his memory. That at Calcutta 
was distinguished by the very beautiful speech of Sir Charles Grey, 
the chief-justice, some extracts from which will throw great light on 
Bishop Heber's history : 

" It is just four-and-twenty years this month since I first became 
acquainted with him at the University, of which he was, beyond all 
question or comparison, the most distinguished student of his time. 
The name of Reginald Heber was in every mouth, his society was 
courted by young and old ; he lived in an atmosphere of favour, ad- 
miration, and regard, from which I have never known any one but 
himself who would not have derived, and for life, an unsalutary 
influence. Towards the close of his academical career he crowned 
his previous honours by the production of his Falesiiney of whiok 
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single work of the fancj the elegance and the grace have secured 
him a place in the list of those who bear the proud title of English 
poets. This, according to usage, was recited in public ; and when 
that scene of his early triumph comes upon my memory, that ele- 
vated rostrum from which he looked upon friendly and admiring 
faces, that decorated theatre, those grave forms of ecolesiasticsJ 
dignitaries, mingling with a resplendent throng of rank and beauty, 
those antique mansions of learning, those venerable groves, those 
refreshing streams and shaded walks, — the vision is broken by ano- 
ther, in which the youthful and presiding genius of the former scene 
is beheld lying in his distant grave, amongst the sands of Southern 
India. BeUeve me, the contrast is striking, and the recollection most 
painful. 

'^ But you are not here to listen to details of private life. If I 
touch upon one or two other points, it will be for the purpose only 
of illustrating some features of his character. He passed some time 
in foreign travel, before he entered on the duties of his profession. 
The whole continent had not yet been re-opened to Englishmen by 
the swords of the noble lord who is near me [Lord Oombermere. 
the commander-in-chief,] and his companions in arms; but in the 
eastern part of it the bishop found a field the more interesting on 
account of its having been seldom trodden by our countr3rmen. He 
kept a valuable journal of his observations ; and when you consider 
his youth, the applause he had already received, and how tempting 
in the morning of life are the gratifications of literary success, you 
will consider it as a mark of the retiring and ingenuous modesty of 
his character, that he preferred to let the substance of his w6rk 
appear in the humble form of notes to the volumes of another. This 
has been before noticed. There is another circumstance which I can 
add, and which is not so generally known. This journey, and the 
aspect of those vast regions, stimulating a mind which was stored with 
classical learning, had suggested to him a plan of collecting, arrang- 
ing, and illustrating, all of ancient and of modem literature which 
could unfold the history and throw light on the present state of 
Scythia, — that region of mystery and fable, — ^that source from whence, 
eleven times in the history of man, the living clouds of war have been 
breathed over all the nations of the South. I can hardly conceive 
any work for which the talents of the author were better adapted, 
hardly any which could have given the world more of delight, himself 
more of glory ; I know the interest which he took in it. But he had 
now entered into the service of the church ; and finding that it in- 
terfered with his graver duties, he turned from his feiscinating pursuit, 
and condemned to temporary oblivion a work which, I trust, may jret 
be given to the public. 

"I mention this, chiefly for the purpose of showing how steady 
was the purpose, how serious the views, with which he entered on his 
calling. I am aware that there were inducements to it which some 
minds will be disposed to regard as the only probable ones ; but I 
look upon it myself to have been with him a sacrifice of no common 
sort. His early celebrity had given him incalculable advantages, and 
every path of literature was open to him, every road to the temple of 
fune, every honour which his country could afford, was in clear pros- 
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pect before him, when he turned to the humble duties of a country 
church, and buried in his heart those talents which would have minis- 
tered so largely to worldly vanity, that they might spring up in a more 
precious harvest. He passed many years in this situation, in the 
enjoyment of as much happiness as the condition of humanity is per-* 
haps capable of. Happy in the choice of his companion, the love of 
his friends, the fond admiration of his fsimily — happy in the discharge 
of his quiet duties and the tranquillity of a satisfied conscience. 

^^ It was not, however, from this station that he was called to 
India. By the voice, I am proud to say it, of a part of that profession 
to which I have the honour to belong, he had been invited to an office 
which few have held for any length of time without further advance- 
ment. His friends thought it at that time no presumption to hope 
that ere long he might wear the mitre at home. But it woidd not 
have been like himself to chaflfer for preferment ; he freely and wil- 
lingly accepted a call which led him to more important, though more 
dangerous,— alas, I may now say to fatal, labours J 

'^ I shall have a melancholy pleasure in pointing out some features 
of his character which appear to me to have been the most remarkable. 
The first which I would notice was that cheerfulness and alacrity of 
spirit which, though it may seem to be a common quality, is, in some 
circumstances, of rare value. To this large assembly I fear I might 
appeal in vain, if I were to ask that he should step forward who had 
never felt his spirit to sink when he thought of his native home, and 
felt that a portion of his heart was in a distant land, — ^who had never 
been irritated by the annoyances, or embittered by the disappoint- 
ments, of India. I feel shame to say, that I am not the man who could 
not answer the appeal. The Bishop was the only one whom I have 
ever known, who was entirely master of these feelings. Disappoint- 
ments and annoyances came to him as they come to all, but he met 
and overcame them with a smile ; and when he has known a different 
effect produced on others, it was his usual wish that * they were but 
as happy as himself.' Connected with this alacrity of spirit, and in 
some degree springing out of it, was his activity. I apprehend that 
few persons, civil or military, have undergone so much labour, tra- 
versed so much country, seen and regulated so much as he had done, 
in the small portion of time which had elapsed since he entered on his 
office ; and, if death had not broken his career, his friends know that 
he contemplated no relaxation of exertions. But this was not a mere 
restless activity or result of temperament. It was united with a fervent 
2seal, not fiery nor ostentatious, but steady and composed, which none 
could appreciate but those who intimately knew him. I was struck 
myself, upon the renewal of our acquaintance, by nothing so much as 
the observation, that, though he talked with animation on all sub- 
jects, there was nothing on which his intellect was bent, — ^no prospect 
on which his imagination dwelt, — no thought which occupied habit- 
ually his vacant moments, but the furtherance of that great design of 
which he had been made the principal instrument in this country. Of 
the same unobtrusive character was the piety which filled his heart. 
It is seldom that of so much there is so little ostentation. All here 
knew his good-natured and unpretending manner ; but I have seen 
unequivocal testimonies, both before and since his death, that^ undfix: 

VOL. IV. 1 
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that cheerful and gaj aspect, there were feelings of serious and unre- 
mitting devotion, of perfect resignation, of tender kindness for all 
mankind, which would have done honour to a saint. When to these 
qualities jou add his desire to conciliate, which had eveiy where won 
ail hearts — ^his amiable demeanour, which invited a friendship that 
was confirmed bj the innocence and purity of his manners, which 
bore the most scrutinizing and severe examination, you will readily 
admit that there was in him a rare assemblage of all that deserves 
esteem and admiration !" 

The following resolutions were adopted at this meeting : 

''That, upon the occasion of the death of the late Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, it is desirable to perpetuate, by some durable monument, the 
sense of public loss with which this community is impressed ; and the 
feelings of respect and a£fection with which the Bishop was r^arded 
by all who knew him. 

" That the most appropriate course appears to be, to cause a sepul- 
chral monument of marble to be erect^ in the Cathedral Church of 
Calcutta ; and that subscriptions be received for this purpose. 

'' That a Committee of Management should be appointed to saper- 
intend the receipt and applications of subscriptions ; and that they 
be desired to communicate with the brother of the late Bishop, Richard 
Heber, Esq., one of the representatives in parliament for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and to request that he will superintend the execution 
of the monument in England. 

" That the Committee of Management, if any surplus should re- 
main after the erection of a suitable monument, should consider the 
propriety of applying it to the foundation of an additional Scholarship, 
in Bishop's College, to be named, * Heber's Scholarship.* 

'' That in addition to the objects already named, the Committee 
should be at liberty, if the funds should be found sufficient, to appro- 
priate a portion of them to the purchase of a piece of plate, to be 
preserved in the family of the brother of the Bishop, as an heirloom." 

The sum of 8,300 rupees was soon after collected. 

At Bombay, after several eloquent speeches, it was resolved : 

''That a subscription be entered into for the purpose of raising a 
fund to endow one or more Scholarships at Bishop's College, Calcutta, 
for the benefit of this Presid^icy, to be called ' Bishop Heber 's Bom- 
bay Scholarships.' " 

The sum of 3,925 rupees was speedily contributed. 

At Madras it was resolved : 

" That, in order to perpetuate the sentiments entertained by this 
settlement towards the late beloved and revered Bishop, a monument 
be erected to his memoiy in St. Gleorge's Church, and that the Bev. 
Thomas Biobinson, the domestic chaplain and esteemed friend of the 
Bishop, be requested to prepare the inscription. That a subscription 
be opened for the purpose, and that any surplus fund be appropriated 
in the manner best odculated to do honour to Bishop Hebe's me- 
mory." 
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THOMAS PRINGLE. 

(1788-1834.) 

Thomas Pringley whose name is more eminent as philanthropist 
than as poet, was bom in Roxburghshire, in 1788. He was con- 
cerned in the establishment of Blackwood's Magazin/e^ and produced 
SceTies of Teviotdode^ Ephemeridesy and other poems characterised by 
gentle feelings and a refined taste. In 1820 he emigrated, with his 
father and several brothers, and formed a settlement in the territory of 
the Cape of Good Hope, which they designated Glen Ljmden. PWn- 
gle himself, little adapted, from literary habits and from lameness, 
to " roughing it in the bush," soon withdrew from the Cape ; whence, 
after quarrels with the governor, he returned to England, and re- 
sumed his literary occupations, in conjunction with the duties of 
Secretary to the African Society, the duties of which office he ably 
fulfilled until within a few months of his death, which happened in 
Dec. 1834. He was for some time editor of the annual entitled 
FrieTidship* s Offering, His last work was A Series of African 
Sketches, containing an interesting personal narrative, interspersed 
with verse. 



THOMAS HOOD. 

(1789-1845.) 

Thomas Hood was the son of Mr. Hood, the bookseller, of the 
firm of Vemor and Hood. He gave to the public an outline of his 
early life, in the " Literary Reminiscences," published in Hoods Own, 
He was, as he there states, early placed " upon lofty stool, at lofty 
desk," in a merchant's counting-house ; but his commercial career 
was soon put an end to by his health, which began to fidl ; and, by 
the recommendation of the physicians, he was " shipped, as per 
advice, in a Scotch smack," to his father's relations in Dundee. 
There he made his first literary venture in the local journals, and 
subsequently sent a paper to the Dundee Magazine, the editor of 
which Mras kind enough, as Winifred Jenkins says, "to ¥rrap my bit 
of nonsense under his honour's kiver, without charging for its inser- 
tion." Literature, however, was then only thought of as an amuse- 
ment, for, on his return to London, he was apprenticed to an uncle 
as an engraver, and subsequently transferred to one of the Le Keux. 
But though he always retained his early love for art, and had much 
fitcility in drawing, as the numberless quaint - illustrations to his 
works testify, his tendencies were literary; and when, on the 
death of Mr. John Scott, the London Magazine passed into the hands 
of Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, Mr. Hood yr«ja vaaXaSXa^ yd^ "^ ^brs^ ^'^ 
sub-editorahip. From that time Ids caxeet \\aa Ni^^^a. ^-^^^ '^'^ '^'^^ 
public. 
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The foUowlDg is a catalogue of Mr. Hood's works, datiDg from 
the period when his Odes ana Addresses, written in conjunction with 
his brother-in-law, Mr. J. H. Reynolds, brought him prominently 
before the public : — Whims and Oddities; National Tales; The Plea 
of the Midsummer Fairies, a volume full of rich imaginative poetry ; 
The Comic Annuals ; subsequently reproduced with the addition of 
new matter as Hood's Own; Tylnev Hall; Up the Rhine; and 
Whimsicalities: a Periodical Oathenna, Nor must we forget one 
year's editorship of The Gem, since that included Eugene Aram's 
Dream, a ballad which we imagine will live as long as the language. 
Of later days, Mr. Hood was an occasional contributor to Punches 
casket of mirth and benevolence ; and perhaps his last offering. The 
Song of the Shirt, was his best — a poem of which the imitations 
have been countless, and the moral effect immeasurable. He had also 
established a Magazine bearing his own name. 

The secret of this effect, if analysed, would give the characteristics 
of one of the most original and powerful geniuses which ever was 
dropped by Faery into infant's cradle, and oddly nursed up by man 
into a treasure, quaint, special, chameleon-coloured in the change- 
fulness of its tints, yet complete and self-consistent. Of all the 
humorists Hood was the most poetical; When dealing with the 
most familiar subjects, whether it might be a sweep bewailing the 
suppression of his cry, or a mother searching through St. Giles's for 
her lost infant, or a Miss Kilmansegg's golden childhood — ^there was 
hardly a verse in which some touches of heart or some play of fancy 
did not beckon the laughing reader away into far other worlds than 
the jester's. It is true, that he was equally prone to vein and streak 
his noblest poems, on high and awful themes, with familiar allusions 
and grotesque similes ; and this union of what is near and tangible 
with what soars high and sinks deep, wrought out in every capricious 
form which a gamesome invention could suggest, enabled him from 
time to time to strike home to the hearts of every one — the fastidious 
and the common-place— the man of wit and the man of dreams — 
of all, we should say, except the bigot and the charlatan. To these 
Hood's genial sarcasms must have been gall and wormwood, directed, 
as they were, to the noblest purposes. His jokes pierced the deeper, 
too, inasmuch as they were poet's jokes — clear of grossness or vulgarityr 

Mr. Hood died after a wasting illness of many years' slow pro- 
gress, terminated by months of extreme debility and suffering, cheer- 
fully borne. His sportive humour, like the rays from a crackling fire 
in a dilapidated building, had long played among the fractures of a 
ruined constitution, and flashed upon the world through the flaws 
and rents of a shattered wreck. Yet infirm as was the fabric, the 
equal mind was never disturbed to the last. He contemplated the 
approach of death with a composed philosophy and a resigned soul. 
His bodily sufferings had made no change in his mental character. He 
was the same as in his publications — ^at times lively and jocular — at 
times serious and affecting; and upon the one great subject of a 
death-bed hope, he declared himself, as throughout life, opposed to 
canters and hypocrites, — a class he had always detested and written 
against ; while he set the highest price upon sincere Christianity, 
Tfiiose works of charity and mercy bore witness to the integriiy and 
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purity of the faith professed. Another subject upon which hd dwelt 
with much earnestness and gratitude, was the grant of a pension of 
100?. a-year to his wife. Two autograph letters from Sir Robert 
Peel, relating to this pension, gave him intense gratification, and 
were indeed most honourable to the heart of the writer, in the ex- 
pression of personal solicitude for himself and his family, and of 
admiration for his productions. In his answer to the minister's first 
communication, he had alluded to the tendency of his writings ever 
being on the side of humanity and order, and not to separate society 
into two classes, the rich and the poor, or to inflame hatred on one 
side, and fear on the other. This avowal appeared, from the reply, 
which acknowledged its truth, to have been very acceptable to the 
premier. The remains of Mr. Hood were interred in the cemetery 
of Kensal Green. 

On July 18, 1854, a public monument to the memory of Thomas 
Hood, in Kensal Green Cemetery, was inaugurated in the presence of 
a number of his friends and admirers. The monument consists of a 
large bronze bust of Hood, elevated on a handsome pedestal of 
polished red granite. On a slab beneath the bust is his own self- 
inscribed epitaph— "* He sang the Song of the Shirt;'" and upon 
the projecting front of the pedestal the inscription is carved — " In 
memory of Thomas Hood, bom 23d of May, 1798 ; died 3d of May, 
1845 : erected by public subscription a.d. 1854." On the sides of 
the pedestal are medallions illustrating the Bridge of Sighs and The 
Dream of Eugefm Aram, 

Mr. Monckton Milnes delivered, upon this touching occasion, 
the following address, alike honourable to the speaker and to his 
subject : — 

" I have been asked to come here to-day to say a few words before 
we open to your view the monument which has been erected to his 
memory. It is now some years since we laid our friend below us in 
this pleasant place, where he rests after a long illness — after a life 
of noble struggle with much adversity, and of nothing but good to 
his fellow-men. It is now thought advisable that a few words should 
be said before that ceremony takes place. It is rather a habit of our 
neighbours, the French, than of ourselves, to make eulogistic orations 
at the tombs of our friends. I do not think the habit in general is 
pleasing to our taste ; but there are reasons why, on the present 
occasion, it may not be unbecoming. At the same time, it is very 
difl&cult to pedform this duty, because we must feel, that if ever 
there was a character of simplicity and humility, it was that of the 
late Mr. Thomas Hood ; and it would not become us on the present 
occasion to indulge in eulogies which, if he were here himself, would 
be distasteful to him ; for he was a man who ever retired from the 
crowd, and who loved, as he has said in his own classical and 
beautiful language — 

" To kneel remote upon the simple sod, 
And sue in /ormd "pauj^eris to God." 

Our German friends call a cemetery of this kind * God's field,' and we 
must not desecrate it by vain and pompous eulogies over a fellow- 
mortal. All we can do is to commit him, with all his errors, to the 
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mercy of God, and at the same time to keep his memory dear and 
his &me bright among us. This is the purpose of the friends of 
Mr. Thomas Hood who have raised this structure. Some of them 
were familiar with him from his youth — the eyes of others never lit 
upon his person. It would be invidious to single out any of these friends 
of the poet ; but I may mention the name of one ladj who is well 
known to us all, Miss Eliza Cook, to whose exertions m all quarters 
of society the erection of this monument is very much owing. Some, 
too, have contributed to it who did not appreciate him during his 
lifetime — ^to them may be applicable his beautiful lines : 

" Farewell ; we did not know thy worth ; 
But thou art gone, and now tis prized. 
So angels walked unknown on earth. 
But when they flew were recognised." 

" He was a poet — a poet in the true sense of the word ; but at 
the same time, I by no means think that his poetical powers were of 
so great and remarkable a character, that his reputation would have 
become such as it is if it had been confined to his poetical works alone. 
By his poetical works I mean those developments of pure imagina- 
tion which are more interesting to literary men than they can be to 
the world in general. In all these works we recognise not only the 
lyrical facilities which enable many a youth to throw out good poetry, 
but the refined taste and cultivated mind of mature years. But his 
feme — that for which he is chiefly known to us — belongs to him as 
an English humorist ; and in using that word, I use no word inappli- 
cable to the occasion or unworthy of his fame. It is the boast of our 
literature, as distinguished from that of all other nations, that from 
the earliest times of its history we find humoristic writers, who de- 
lighted the age in which they Uved and those which succeeded them. 
In that category we may place Shakespeare himself, and we may draw 
downwards a long genealogical list of humorists, ending with the 
names of Charles Lamb, Sydney Smith, and Thomas Hood. I do not 
know whether my opinions in this matter maybe peculiar; but I 
have often thought that if I were to pray to Heaven for a gift to be 
given to any person in whose moral and intellectual welfare I was 
especially interested, it would be that he might have the gift of 
humour. The gift of humour is, as it were, the balance of all the 
faculties. It enables a man to see the strong contrasts of life around 
him ; it prevents him being too much devot^ to his own knowledge, 
and too proud of his own imagination : and it also disposes him to 
submit with a wise and pious patience to the vicissitudes of his daily 
existence. It is thus that humorists such as Hood has been, and as 
Dickens is now, are great benefectors of our species, not only on 
account of the amusement which they give us, but because they are 
great moral teachers. The humorous writings of Mr. Thomas Hood 
have instructed you many years, and will instruct your children after 
you. I should mention, however, that this combination of poetry 
and humour does not produce in all persons the same blessed effects 
that it has produced here. In some cases it has degenerated into 
impatient satire and fierce revolt against the better feelings of 
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humanity. In sucli a mind as that of Swift it produced these evil 
effects ; but in such a mind as Hood*s it produced directly the con- 
trary : it generated a noble and generous sympathy with the wants 
and desires of his fellow-creatures ; and it is for this combination of 
poetical genius and humour and earnest philanthropy that his name 
has grown up to become as it were a proverb for great wit, united 
with deep and solemn sympathies. We recognise, ladies and gentle- 
men, these rare merits of Mr. Thomas Hood in the productions of 
his mature life, such as The Bridge of Sighs and The Song of the 
Shirt — ^verses which appear occasionally, and only occasionally, in 
literature, and which seem like products of the acm6 of the human 
mind — such products as the Pnson Song of Lovelace, the Elegy of 
Gray, the sea songs of Campbell, The Burial of Sir John Moore^ and 
The May Queen of Alfred Tennyson — ^poems which though they cost 
their authors much less trouble than many of their less successful 
works, are, nevertheless, the anchors, so to speak, of their world- 
wide j^me. These beautiful poems of Mr. Thomas Hood have had a 
deep moral effect on different classes of society. If there are among 
those poems and others of Mr. Thomas Hood some expressions of 
stem indignation — ^if there are some passages which may seem almost 
exceptions to the general amiability of his character, it is that he> 
wished to enforce the moral that 

" Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart." 

" I do not think, therefore, that there was any levity in his 
character because he was a humorist. I do not think because you 
find in his works that with his rich wit and his great possession of 
language he delighted to play with words, as if almost they were 
fireworks, there was a want of gravity or seriousness in his composi- 
tion. In a poem of his which is a perfect repertorium of wit and 
spirit, he seems couscious of this himself ; for he writes to the effect 
that— 

" However critics may take offence, 
A double meaning gives double sense." 

And there are, no doubt, certain subtle faculties about us which 
enable us to find such great pleasure in the combination of this 
agility of diction with seriousness of purpose. Ladies and gentlemen 
who have raised this monument, I was informed by a friena of mine, 
and a dear friend of his, who remained with him to the last — Mr. 
Ward —that Mr. Thomas Hood was in very great disease and 
suffering, that he was labouring under some pecuniary difficulties — 
that his mind was not easy on those points, and that it woidd be a 
great relief to him to obtain some assistance, if he could do so by 
any honourable means, for he was determined to employ no other. 
I went on that occasion to Sir R. Peel, from whom 1 met with the 
most perfect sympathy as regarded • the object I had in view ; and it 
was to me a most interesting &ct, that that great man, governing 
the destinies of this mighty nation, and engaged as he was in the 
gravest pursuits, could nevertheless be drawn, oy the force of huinan 
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sympathy^ to take a deep interest in this simple man of letters. 
What was done on that occasion was sufficient for the purpose. I 
will ask you, therefore, in looking upon this bust, to regard it as a 
memorial not only of the interest of his friends, but as a memorial of 
national interest for a national name. It consists, as you perceive, 
of a plain bust upon a pedestal. I have always thought that a man's 
bust is the best monument which could be raised to him ; it is that 
which is most calculated to show people who come after him what he 
really was, and it is less dumb and less vacant than the monuments 
which we see mostly around us. It is perfectly true that, generally 
speaking, we find that busts represent the dead when we could wisn 
they represented the living; it is perfectly true, also, that in our 
everyday walk among living busts we see men of genius whom we do 
not recognise, and whose services and virtues we do not honour ; and 
after all, this may, perhaps, be but a poor acknowledgment of the 
worth of the poet and humorist; but stiU here it is, and we have 
raised it ; and I trust all will feel that in so doing we have not done 
honour to him, but to ourselves. I remember, that at the time of 
his fatal illness I was very much haunted with the recollection of 
some lines of his, which, I dare say, some of you remember. They 
are contained in a little poem called The Deathbed — 

" We watch'd her breathing thro* the night. 
Her breathing soft and low^ 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

** So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 

" Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied — 
We thought her dying when she slept. 
And sleeping when she died. 

" For when the mom came dim and sad. 
And chill with early showers. 
Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 
Another mom than ours." 

"Thomas Hood has now another mom than ours — ^may that 
mom have brightened into perfect day I May his spirit look down 
with gratification upon us who have raised this modest homage to 
him, — may he look down with pleasure on those he has left behind 
him, and who inherit his honour and his name,— and may we all 
bear home with us the consoling reflection, that the fame of which 
a wise and honest man should be ambitious is not that of acquiring 
wealth, power, or even earning clamorous applause, but the attaining 
of such nomage as we are now paying to one who among us was a 
brother and a friend — one who may make us at the same time thank- 
ful to the age in which it has pleased Providence to cast our lot, and 
gntefdl to the race and conxitry oi'V[\i\sJa.\i^ ^\^ «2^\si\DL<^\v citizens 
£id men. " 
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WILLIAM KNOX. 

(1789-1825.) 

William Knox/ bom 1789, was the son of a yeoman occupying 
land under the Buke of Buccleuch, and himself, succeeding to good 
farms under that nobleman, became too soon his own master, and 
plunged into dissipation and ruin. In the distresses to which his 
imprudence exposed him, he more than once experienced the hearty 
benevolence of Sir Walter Scott. He died under his father's roof 
at Edinburgh, in 1825. His talent had, from time to time, mani- 
fested itself in a fine strain of pensive poetry ; for, from the force of 
early impressions of piety, he was able, in the very midst of the 
most deplorable dissipation, to command his intervals to the compo- 
sition of verses instinct with sacred fire, with Scriptural simplicity 
and tenderness. His poems were severally entitled, The Lonely 
Hearthy Songs of Israel, The Harp of Zion, &c. 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY.* 

(1792-1822.) 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, the eldest son of Sir Timothy Shelley, was 
bom 4th August 1792, at Field Place, Sussex. We hear little of his 
early childhood, except that he was brought up "in retirement." 
At ten years old he was sent to school at Brentford, where his com- 
panions were principally the sons of tradesmen, with whom the proud 
gentleman's son would not associate ; and sought relief in constant 
study and occasional tears. 

Sion House was quitted for Eton, where Shelley found better so- 
ciety, but heavy oppression. Eton was the head-quarters of fagging^ 
and Shelley's pride and principles fought against it. Mrs. Shelley 
says : " Refusing to fag at Eton, he was treated with revolting cruelty 
by masters and boys. This roused instead of taming his spirit, and 
he riejected the duty of obedience, when it was enforced by menaces 
and punishment." However, he appears to have been benefited by 
his sojourn ; for we are told that he passed with average credit, and 
it is known that he made many friends. His amusements of this 
time were, with the exception of his great passion, boating, mostly 
scientific. He was surrounded with heaps, literally, of instruments ; 
and he was seldom to be met unaccompanied by a microscope. His 
fondness for the latter did not prevent him, at a moneyless moment, 
from pawning it to relieve a case of distress. He had also read, and 
nearly experimented, himself into a belief in alchemy ; but these 
fancies soon gave way to an irresistible impression that he was to do 
great things in literature. His earliest ^tt€Qi^\.<& N^^'t^ ZcwItoii^. ^css^ 

* Abridged from a Memoir by Edia\mdTt^o"wX«c'B^KM2Qa«^* 
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St. Irvyne, or the Rosicruciariy both wild and impracticable romances 
of the St. Leon school. In the composition of Zastrozzi he was as- 
sisted by his cousin, Miss Harriett Grove, for whom he had formed 
a boyish attachment, which probably would have ripened, had not 
her parents interfered on account of Shelley's atheistical ideas. 

Next came the career at Oxford, with its humiliating catastrophe : 
'^ His days and nights at the University were dedicated to incessant 
study and composition,'* from the production of Postkumotis Works of 
my Aunty Margaret NichoUon, a washerwoman who attempted to stab 
George III. , and was confined in Bedlam, being insane. Queen Mah was 
begun in 1809, but not completed for three years. The manuscript 
of the poem was lost by SheUey, and the work was published without 
either nis knowledge or consent. Those who knew him at College 
testify to his industry, extraordinary memory, and general intellec- 
tual powers. We read, that " as his love of inteUectual pursuits 
was vehement, and the vigour of his genius almost celestial, so were 
the purity and sanctity of his life most conspicuous. His food was 
plain and simple as that of a hermit, with a certain anticipation at 
this time of a vegetable diet, respecting which he afterwards became 
an enthusiast in theory, and in practice an irregular votary." 

Long before Queen Mah was finally completed, Shelley had adopted 
the theories of Plato, studying them at first through the medium of 
Dacier's translation of the dialogues, and subsequently in the original. 
These works came as confirmation of his former opinions, derived 
from Coleridge and others. " Shelley was never tired of reading 
passages from the dialogues contained in this collection, especially 
from the Phoedo, and he was vehemently excited by the striking doc- 
trines which Socrates unfolds, especially by that which teaches that 
all our knowledge consists of reminiscences of what we had learnt in a 
former existence. He often even paced about his room, slowly shook his 
wild locks, and discoursed in a solemn tone, with a mysterious air, 
speculating concerning our previous condition," <fec. &c. The end of 
all this was the production, in conjunction with a friend, of a little 
book called The Necessity of Atheism: it simply pointed out a line of 
argument, and, though printed, was of course not published. Copies 
were, however, liberally distributed; and the consequence was the 
expulsion of Shelley from college. 

His father refused either to see him or to render him the slightest 
assistance ; and we fancy that he was for some considerable time in- 
debted to the generosity of the father of Captain Medwin for his sup- 
port. The incident gave a £ital turn to his mind ; for in rage and 
despair he applied himself more vigorously to the study which had 
ruined him ; the effect being the conversion of his Qt^een Mah into 
an attack on the most sacred institutions of society. A partial re- 
conciliation with his father was soon effected ; but his intercourse 
with his cousin, Harriet Grove, was, as we have already mentioned, 
absolutely interdicted. The lady married shortly afterwards ; but 
Shelley, a worshipper of love, did not allow himself to be easily 
blighted, and meeting with a Miss Westbrook, another Harriet, they 
eloped and married. By this act he renewed the feud with his fatheri 
and plunged himself into deeper poverty than before. 

He started for Cumberland with his wife, took a small cottage, and 
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was immediatelj welcomed bj the " lAkiatg." But very soon the 
last guinea of a small donation from Mrs. SheUej'e btber was ex- 
pended. About the middle of 181£ Sbelley took a cottage is Car- 
narronahire. 

Id the spring of 1814 Shellej and his wife, bj mutual oonsent, 
eepanted. The wife had charge uf the child, and shortly after gave 
Wrth to another. Miserable either with or without her husband, 
this unhappy lady destroyed herself. Her unhappier husband had to 
endure every torture which the world could inflict ; and the law de- 
cided that his principles rendered him unfit to take the chaise of his 
children. He saw them uo more. 




BHEU.BT'B SODBE. 



We maj oonclude that the Tiolence of Shelley's grief at his wife's 
death had the usual consequences — a speedy recovery — for we aoon 
find him contracting a second marriage, a happier and more suitable 
match, with the daughter of tJodwin and Mary Wolstonecraft. This 
lady's genius and amiability were in every way worthy of her husband. 

The latter part of Shelley's life can be briefly detailed. After his 
marriage, he travelled on the continent for some months and returned, 
and, in the n>ring of 1817, took a house at Marlow, where he composed 
Tte SevoU of Idam, and various other poems. But Italy had greater 
charms than Buckinghamshire, and after a year's stay, he derarted 
for his fovourite land. He joined Byron, and, in fact, the few friends 
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he poMened were constantly with him. It is, we Uiink, quite nn- 
aeoamrj to trace his Aepe : hie minw poenu are the moat eloquent 
mentoriali — holj, melancholy, momnful as ttut reeoldog from con- 
templating the life of Chattoton, or listening to the mosio ti 
Monrt. 

Shelley and Bjron were to be joined in Pisa by I«igh Hont, whom 
they kindly associated with them in establishing the Zibend, whiob 
did not answer th^ expectations, and was abandoned. 

Althoogh the latter part of Shelley's life waa ondoahtedlj the 
calmest and happiest, it was distresfied with many griefs. Two of his 
children died. Be said he could count only five friends. We ban 
seen that he lost one of them. He waa a constant prey to iUness, 
"physical and psychical." Severtil cases of BomnambuliBmoccuned— 
also of visions — glorio^ women and his dead children rising from the 
waves. His love of boating was increased by the aimilar teodendet 




of his friends Byron and Williams. He built a schooner of neculiar 
construction. On the 1st of July, 1822, he sailed in hia schooner, 
accompanied by Williams, from Spezziafor Leghorn, arrived in safety, 
and having transacted their business, on the Sth re-embarked for 
their return home. "The weather, which had been for some days 
calm and sultry, all at once changed from a sirocco to a mistral ; but 
Shelley, who had no dread of his &vourite element, and was ansiona 
to return to those he loved, wss not to be deterred from hia purpose. 
The sky, indeed, bore so unpropitious an aspect, that he had be^ 
advised to put off his departure, at least till the Bolivar (Byron's 
nobt) could be got under wei(^, to convoy them. His eagerness, 
aowever, admitted ol no deVa'j , ani ■wAV ^ Wt >«& ^iaa\ ■woidl ti«w 
Jicustodail Bail, wid left tJi« port, »a'Ean^^'\»il *&&«&. Vi 'SoaNwiiS^ 
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crew, by name Charles Vivian." The vessel was observed from more 
than one quarter. The accounts all agree : a violent and sudden 
squall came on (Captain Medwin, who was out in the storm, sajs, 
that "he never experienced a severer one in the Bay of Bisqay, or 
Bengal, nor in the tropics, nor on the line"); the vessel drove before 
it, as did many others — then a gust which blackened the sea and all 
around ; and when glasses were again brought to bear, the schooner 
was nowhere to be seen. She had gone down with all sails set in ten 
fothoms water ! 

Fifteen days elapsed before the bodies were found — ^they were 
washed on shore miles from each other. Shelley had often expressed 
a wish to be buried at Rome ; but the bodies were in a miserable con- 
dition, and the quarantine laws forbad them being taken to the capital. 
The only resource was the funeral pyre, and they were consumed on 
the shore with salt and frankincense. Byron and Hunt were the 
priests who officiated at the rites oi their friends. They collected the 
ashes into an urn, and deposited them in the burial-ground near the 
pyramid of Caius Cestus. There they repose near the remains of 
Keats, whose genius occupied the last thoughts of poor Shelley, When 
the body was found, the right arm was locked over the heart (under 
the clothing), and the hand contained a copy of Keats' poems^ open 
at the £v€ of SairU Agnes. 



FELICIA HEMANS. 
(1794-1835.) 

Felicia Dorothea Browne was bom in Duke Street, Liverpool, in 
1794. Her mother was descended from a Venetian family, a circum- 
stance which she would playfully mention as accounting for the strong 
tinge of romance and poetry which pervaded her character from her 
earliest childhood. Her mournful life presented few incidents. When 
she was very young, her family removed to the neighbourhood of St. 
Asaph, in Wales; she there married, at an early age, Captain Hemans, 
from whom, after having borne him five sons, she became estranged 
by incompatibility of temper, chiefly attributable, it would appear, 
to him. She then resided for many years with her mother, on 
whose death she removed to Wavertree, near Liverpool, where she 
resided for three years; and thence removed to Dublin, where she 
died on the 16th May, 1835. 

As a writer she first exhibited her talents when only thirteen ; 
but her name was first known to the public by her fVelsh Melodies^ 
her Siege of Valencia, and the Scattered Lyrics, which appeared in 
the New Monthly Magazine, when under the direction of Campbell. 
She had previously contributed a series of prose papers on Foreign 
Literature to Constable's Edinburgh Magazine, which, with little ex- 
ception, are the only specimens of that style of wrvtm^^N^t^XKsssss^^fc^ 
by her; for the Siege of Fo^fncia succeeded ta.^\^^\iwc Fore?*. ^air\.cX.M«.'pi\ 
herJiecarda of PVoman (the most aucceesioi ol Vw ^oxV^ \ ^w^* ^1 ^^ 
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J/ertion* (containing perhaps her finest poem, the SviT^'t Return); 
her National LyricM and Songs for Mutie (most of which have been 
Bet to music bj her sister, and become popular) ; and her Scena and 
ByviTu of Life, Her Ve^ieri of PaUrmo, as a dramatic poem, con- 
tains manj fine thoughts and magnificent bursts of poetry ; but was 
not adapted for the stage. She composed various otherworks ;. but of 
all her productions The Lyrics maj be perh^s considered as consti- 
tuting her best claim to permanent reputation. " In these * gems of 
purest raj serene,' the peculiar genius of Mrs. Hemans (writes a critic 




in Blachmiod's Mac/a., ne) breathes and bums and shines pre-emi 
Dent ; for her forte 1 j m dep ct ng whatever tends to beaut ij and 
embellish domest c life — the gentle overflow i gs of love and friend 
ship — homebred delights and heartfelt happiness — the asaociationB 
of local attachment — and the influences of religious feelings over the 
soul, whether arising from the varied circumstanoea and situations of 
man, or from the aspects of external nature." 



HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

(1788-18*9.) 

Hartley Coleridge wa» bom at Clevedon, 19th September, 1TO6 ; 

the eldest son of samuel Taylor Coleridge. Atwut the end of his 

fourth year his home iraa tranafeired irom the banlu of the Sevem to 



SS7 

the house of Southey in Westmoreland, where he appeara to bxve been 
^Stinguished, at a very early age, by a certain oddity of manner and 
absence of mind, and by a constitutional inaptitude for all games 
requiring attention and manual dexterity, which caused him to 
spend the greater part of his time in an imaginary world of his own, 
Btmngely peopled with shadows abstracted from the real world in 
which he Uved, and of the concerns in which he was no inattentive 
obserrer. 

In 1608 he was sent with his brother to a small school at Amble- 
ride, where he remained for seven or eight years, compo^ng themes 
and verses, not in any remarkable degree superior to those of bis 
echool-fellowa ; helping bis schoolmates to construe their lessons, or 
entertaining them with tales— say rather with one continuous tale, hav- 
ing for its moral the inj ustioe of society, which he spun on night after 
ni^ht (we are told) for years together ; admired and loved, yet suf- 
fering the penalty of his small stature and odd ways in being ptagned 
and teased j joining in no school games, and forming no intunacies. 




He went to Oxford in hie nineteenth year, with no very deep 
acquaintance with Greek or Latin, but with a mind full of origins 
thoughts and general knowledge, and a rare gifi of lively uid elo- 
quent discourse. 

Whether the popularity at wine-partie(L which was the inevitable 
consequence of sucn a gift, interfered much with his reading during 
the first year or two of his residence, we are not told. But in tiie 
summer of 1818 he nras certainly reading hard. At Michaelmas fol- 
lowing he took a second class in littruArnnanioHbtu, and soon after 
obtained an Oriel fellowship with great distinction. At the close 
of his probationaty year, however, he was decided to have forfeited 
hisfellowshipfOu the ground mainly of intemperance; that the charge 
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of intemperance being, in fact, a pretext onlj, the real offence being 
of quite another kind, namely, an indiscreet freedom of speech, with 
regard to university reforms. He left Oxford with 300^. (given him 
by the college, by way of mitigation) for London, meaning to support 
himself by his pen. This he could easily have done ; for there were 
few departments of popular literature in which he was not eminently 
qualified to shine. But infirmities which are not eradicated in youth 
commonly increase with age ; and although the direction which 
Efartley's infirmity took did little injury to his health, and his mind 
was not corrupted by it, yet his self-respect (with which self-command 
is closely allied) was shaken. '^ Then came (to use his own significant 
words) that helpless consciousness of faults which conduces to any 
thing rather than amendment/' A habit of procrastination followed 
— ^part of the same disease. After two years' trial, during which he 
resided chiefly with Mr. and Mrs. Montague, it appeared plainly that 
London was not the best place for him. He returned to Westmore- 
land, and endeavoured to establish himself as a schoolmaster at 
Ambleside ; but, after four or five years' trial, he was obliged to 
abandon the scheme as a failure. This was his last attempt to 
achieve a position in the world : after this he submitted to his destiny, 
as " a waif of nature," and lived the life of a solitary student by the 
banks of the Grasmere and Rydal, dependent upon the help of his 
relations for what small provision he needed. 

The literary produce of these later years was something very con- 
siderable. His Essays and Marginalia have appeared in two volumes; 
the first, consisting of papers formerly contributed to magazines and 
annuals, with a few books found among the author s hss.; the second, 
chiefly of notes written in margins of books, but some extracts from 
the note-books are interspersed. His poems have also been published 
in two volumes. 

Hartley Coleridge died on the 6th of January, 1849, after a short 
illness, in consequence of an attack of bronchitis. Wordsworth 
marked out a space for bis grave, next to the spot destined for his 
own ; and they now lie side by side in the quiet churchyard of Gras- 
mere. 



JOHN KEATS.* 

(1795-1821.) 

John Keats, the son of a livery-stable keeper, was bom in 1795, 
on the 29th of October, at the Swan and Hoop Uvery-stables, No. 28 
on the Pavement in Moorfields. John, however, was distinguished 
by his amiable and loving disposition. On an occasion of his mother's 
illness (before he was five years old), he kept guard for three hours 
before her door, with an old sword, by way of enforcing the doctor's 
orders that she should be kept quiet. 

Mr. Milnes tells us that *' he gave vent to his impulses witk no 

* Abridged from a Memoir by Edmund Forster Blanchard. 
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regard for consequences : he violently attacked an usher who had 
boxed his brother's ears ; and on the occasion of his mother's death, 
which occurred suddenly in 1810 (though she had lingered for some 
years in a consumption), he hid himself in a nook under the master's 
desk for several days, in a long agony of grief, and would take no 
consolation from master or from friend. The sense of humour, which 
almost universally accompanies a deep sensibility, and is perhaps but 
the reverse of the medal, abounded in him. From the first, he took 
infinite delight in any grotesque originality or novel prank of his com- 
panions ; and, after the exhibition of physical courage, appeared to 
prize these above all other qualifications." But he did not neglect 
duties. He was quick at study, and fond of it ; constantly passing 
the half-holidays over his books. The school where these qualities 
ripened was Mr. Clarke's, at Enfield. 

An early taste for literature was developed in Keats. He wished 
to obtain honours at school, and was successful. Keats left school 
on the death of his mother in 1810 ; his father having died some 
years previously. About 8000^. was left to the four children, who 
were placed under the guardianship of Mr. Abbey, a merchant. John 
was apprenticed for five years to Mr. Hammond, surgeon, of Ed- 
monton. He took an early distaste to his profession ; but it kept him 
near his friends, and that perhaps more than atoned for all annoyance. 
He commenced writing ; the epistles and some sonnets being the first 
productions. 

The few poems which Keats had written at this period were known 
only to a very small and devoted circle ; but his reputation was about 
to be extended. He removed to London for the purpose of walking 
the hospitals, and took lodgings at 7 Cheapside, over the passage lead- 
ing to the Queen's Arms Tavern. It was here that he composed many 
of the poems contained in his first volume. An intimacy springing 
up with Oilier the publisher, a volume of Keats's poems was sent 
forth, but attracted little attention. 

In April 1817 he was in the Isle of Wight ; but finding the Isle 
*^ too expensive," repaired to Margate. Endymion was not so much 
admired as Keats had expected. In the spring of 1818 Keats went to 
Teignmouth, where his brother Tom was residing — dying of con- 
sumption. The summer he spent with his friend Mr. Brown, in 
Scotland. 

The Eixdymion was now published. It called forth a degrading 
article from Blackwood, and the criticism so " tartarly" in the Quar- 
terly, Undoubtedly both articles distressed Keats considerably ; but 
it is folly to ascribe to them a death which certainly resulted from 
hereditary consumption ; — that they hastened death is probable. To- 
wards the end of 1818, Keats was residing at Hampstead, occupying 
himself in his usual manner amongst his friends, amusing himself 
with writing a little poetry and many letters. 

One night, about eleven o'clock, Keats returned home in a state 
of strange physical excitement — ^it might have appeared to those who 
did not know him, one of fierce intoxication. He told his Mend he had 
been outside the stage-coach, had received a severe chUl, was a little 
fevered ; but added, ** I don't feel it now." He was easily persuaded 
to go to bed ; and as he leapt into the cold sheets, before his head 

VOL. IV. u 
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wiks on tbepillon, bealightl^ coughed, and eaid, " ThaX ie blood ^m 
mj mouth ; bring me the candle ; letmeseethia blood!" He gazed 
for gome momenta on the ruddy Btaiu, andtbenlookiugin his friend's 
fiice with an expression of sudden colmnesB never to be forgotten, 
laid, " I know the colour of that blood— it is arterial blood — I can- 
not be deceived in that colour; that drop is my death-warrant. I 
must die." The doctors, however, thought he would live ; and in- 
deed his health did improve, but for a short time onlv. Haydon, 
who visited him (August 1820), was shocked at the change ; etill 
the doctors declared the lungs to he untoached. Keata had now no 
doubt that another winter in London would kill him. He resolved 
on going to Italj ; and in company with Mr. Severn, the artist, he 
embarked in September 1820, and after a miserable voyage r«^iched 
Naples, Keats suffered severely, but appeared to revive alighlly 
when the troubles were at an end. It appears to ub certain that 
his physical malady was considerably increased by mental distrew. 

The two friends decided □□ going to Rome. Keats had a letter 
of introduction to Dr., now Sir James, Clarke, who did all that the 
utmost skill could effect for his relief — in vain. It is not necessary 
to relate the details of his sufferings : be expired on the 23d Febru- 
ary 1821. On the body beiug opened, it was found that the luiu;s 
were erairdy gone, and the doctors were at a loss to account for the 
last two or three months of poor Eeats's life ! 

Eeats's grave is in the Protestant cemetery at Rome, redolent of 
Sowers, and the epitaph that dictated bj himself : 

" Here liei oi 
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DAVID MACBETH MOIR^ 

X1798-1861.) 

David Macbeth Moir (the Delta oi Bl(whw(>od!'s Ifcigazihe)) -ma 
bom in Januarj 1798, at Mufiselburgh, where, when qualified, he 
established himself as a surgeon with ample success. It was in 1817, 
when he was a yeuth of nineteen, that Moir committed his firsi 
verses to the press in the pages of Blacktpood, which he continued* 
during more than thirty years, to enrich with compositions ;. the last 
of which. The Lament of Selim, left his hand little more than a fort- 
night before his death. These contributions were published during 
the poet's lifetime. The Legend of Genevievey with other tales and 
poems, m 1825 ; and Domestic Verses in 1843. 

In 1831, Dt. Moir published his OtUlinesofthe Ancient History of 
Medicir^^ losing a View of the Progress of the Healing Art amoiig the 
Egyptians^ Cheeks^ Romans, and Arabia'iis, a work of great research 
and diversified erudition. The catalogue of his writings, closes with 
Sketches of the- Foetical Literatwre of the past Halfcenturg, in six lectures, 
delivered at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. 

Mr. Moiit was a zealous member of the Soeiety of Antiquaries of 
Scotland^ 



ROBERT GILFILLAK^ 
(1798-1860.) 

Robert' GilfiUan^ was^ the^ second son^ of humble but respectable 
parents, and was bom at Dunfermline, in the county of Fife, on the 
7th of July, 1798- His lather vms a small manufacturer, and gave 
employment to a few weavers. His mother, to whom he was very 
much attached, was a pious prudent woman, of strong good sense 
and high intellectual endowments; and Robert resemblS her a good 
deal, both in talents and character. After receiving the rudiments of 
education in his native town, he removed to Leith in the year 181 1, 
where he was apprenticed for seven years to the cooper trade. On the 
expiry of his apprenticeship, in 1818, he returned to Dunfermline ; and 
never having Uked his handicraft, he obtained employment, for about 
three years, as manager of a grocery business in that town. After 
this he returned again to Leith, where he obtained a situation as 
clerk in a merchant's office ; and in 1837 he was appointed collector 
of police-rates for the town^ which office he held during the remainder 
of his life. 

When very young, Giltillan composed a good many epitaphs, but 
his first song. Again lefs hail the cheering Spring , was written in 1816, 
when still in his apprenticeship ; and during his residence at Dun- 
fermline, between the vears 1818 and 1821, he wrote a considerable 
number of his songs. It may be mentioned here^ that an old gentle- 
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man, in whose company he used to spend an evening, remarked of 
him, at this time, from his ease in conversation and the rapidity with 
which he could pass from one subject to another, that the lad Gilflllan 
would either turn out a Methodist minister or a playactor! — He 
turned out neither, however, but obtained a place among Scotland's 
best and truest lyrists. 

It was not till 1831 that his songs were published in a collected 
form. This volume he dedicated to Allan CimninghanL Its merits 
were at once acknowledged, and Gilfillan was hailed as a worthy 
successor of Ramsay, Fergusson, Bums, and others. But previous to 
this his songs had already become popular all over the country, and 
in the Nodes Ambrosianat of BlackwoocTt Afaaazine he was quoted by 
Hogg, as 'Hhe fine chield down at Leith. The publication of a 
second edition of his songs in 1835, was considered a fitting oppor- 
tunity for entertaining him at a public dinner in Edinburgh, when he 
was presented with a handsome silver cup ''by the admirers of native 
genius, in token of their high estimation of his poetical talents and 
private worth." 

In 1837 he was elected to the honourable post of Grand Bard to the 
Grand Lodge of Freemasons in Scotland, an of&ce oiiginaUy created 
for, and filled by, Robert Bums. 

In April IB34 his father died, and on the 8th of January 1844 he 
lost his mother. In a letter to the editor of the AUoa Advertiser^ 
written shortly after this, he says that it was a " blow that I yet can 
scarcely bear under ; for if I hold any literary honour at all, I owe it to 
the early mental culture, the fine taste, and strong intellect of that 
excellent woman." 

On the 4th of December, 1850, he died of apoplexy at his house. 
East Hermitage, Leith, aged 52. He was buned in South Leith 
churchyard, where a monument has been erected to his memoiy. 

The characteristic sentiment of most of Gilfillan's son^s is love of 
home, and a mournful attachment to olden times. His ballade «uid 
poems are of a more miscellaneous character, and the one Upon a 
Mother^ % death is full of deep feeling and pathos. Many of his songs, 
as why left I my hame, and the happy days o* youth are fast gaun 
ky^ are deservedly popular, and will live as long as the language 
endures. He also occasionally indulged in a fich vein of humour; 
and his Peter M^Craw is considered one of the best satires in the 
Scottish dialect. 

An enlarged edition of Gilfillan's poems and songs was published 
^ Edinburgh in 1851. 



ROBERT POLLOK. 

(1799-1827.) 

Robert Pollok was bom of respectable parents, at Moirhouse, in 
the parish of Eaglesham, Renfrewshire. His early education was 
ptuisued in the country, after which he proceeded to the University of 
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Ola^ow, with a view to the acquirement of a, knowledge of literature 
and philosopbr. In 1822 he was admitted to the hall of divinity, 
where he Btudied for the Preshyterian church, under the late Dr. 
Dick of Glasgow. On finishing his couree of Btudies he wag, in the 
spring of 1827, licensed hy the United Associate Presbytery of Bdin- 
bureh to preach the Gospel. 

The poem by virtue of which Pollok claims admittance into the 
Parnassian brotherhood is entitled the Couree of Time. This pro- 
duction, which consists of ten books in blank Ters^ describes the 
various phases of human dostiay — the mortal man. and the immortal 

Sirit. It portrays in vivid and temble colours the vengeance Which 
e Deity hiLs in store for the sinner ; but the poet's calvioistic ideas 




uoi&HonsE. 



of the nature of Ood and his relations with mankind led hinr perhaps 
to form an exaggerated notion of the last judgment. It shows, how- 
ever, a powerfuiintellect and an int«n3ity of thought which are rarely 
Burpaased ; although it may he said that the effects of early education 
sometimes diverted that intellect and those thoughts from the path 
of reason into the dangerous channels of tanaticism. 

In 1827, Pollok was attacked hy a disease of the lungs, which, on 
the 15th of September 1827 proved &tat. Robert Poliok was buried 
in the churchyard of Mill-brook. The admirers of hia genius (and 
there are not a few) showed their regard hy erecting over hia tomb 
an obelisk of Peterhead granite, which bore this inscription : — 
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L. E. L.* 
Letitia Elizabeth Lahdov (Mrs. Maglbah). 

(1802-183a) 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon was bom in London, Augast 14, 1802, 
At (now) 1^0. 25 Hans-place, Chelsea, the daughter of an armj-agent. 
£he was a reader from her cradle, and *' invariably carried her rewards 
to her brother." At fifteen every branch of composition had been tried, 
including voyages and travels, and essays on character, with a shower 
;Of the mournfullest poetry from the liveliest and happiest girl in the 
world. The poems were shown to Mr. Jerdan, then editor of the \ 

Ziterarf/ Gazette^ who was only too glad to procure credit for his jour- 
;nal bv gracing its columns with the young poetess's effusions. 

The first volume of her poems published was The Fate ofAddaide 
and other poems ; and in 1824 appeared The Improviitatrice, During 
the following nine or ten years an incessant flood of graceful poetiy 
was poured forth. We may mention from the list — The Zenana, The 
Oclden Violet, The Vow of the Peacock^ and The Lost Pleiady b^des 
shorter pieces contributed to the Literary Gazette, the I^ew Monthly 
Magazine, the Drauing-Rooin Scrap-Book, Friendship's Offering, &c. 
Jn prose we find Romance and Reality, Ethd ChurchiU, and Francesca 
-Carrara, with various magazine articles. Most of these productions 
were warmly received and eagerly sought after by the booksellers. 
L. E. L.'s position in literature was firmly established, her society 
was courted, her amiability could not fail to please. 

Upon a painful subject, which cannot be wholly omitted, let us 
quote the words of L. E. L.'s biographer, Laman Blanchard : ^' It was 
with the name of a being who was thus bent on seizing eveir occa- 
sion of cheerfulness and every means of generosity that slander was 
still occasionally bu^ in secret Lito the particular circumstances 
that led to an inquiiy at this period, and after the lapse of years, 
relative to the origin and difiTusion of the scandal of which she had 
been the object, it is hardly necessary to enter at any length. Enough 
if it be here stated, that between herself and a gentleman with whom 
it had been for some time a pleasure to her to correspond and to con- 
verse, a literary intimacy and interchange of intellectual sentiment 
had nipened (as ii was conjectured among her friends) into a closer 
and tenderer sympathy. Perhaps it was this rumour of her intended 
marriage that revived in some quarters the recollection of the old 
slander, and reanimated prejudice against her. It is, at all events, 
certain that a resolution was at this time formed by two or three of 
her friends to force the false speakers to speak out, to trace the re- 
port, if possible, to its foul beginning, and compel an acknowledg- 
ment of its infamy from those who had idly or maliciously contributed 
to give circulation to it. The correspondence ended in the satisfru;- 
tion of all who were parties to it (men of opposite tempers and cha- 
racters) that the felsehood was as vile as its &brication was obscure. 
It should be particularly marked, that the correspondence 

* Abridged from a memoir by Edmund Forster Blanchard. 
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on this subject was not intended to be an inquirj into tbe truth of 
the accusation ; that, bo for from being deemed neceasary bv the 
partieB to it, bj any of her Mends — more especially by that friend 
to whom she was then matrimoniallj contracted — would have been 
deemed by them all degrading to the last degree. There was nerer 
for an instant a shadow of suspicion on their minds. Nothing they 

did in doubt, but all in honour What should follow then, 

but tbe fulfilment of the marriage- contract 1 As there was not the 
alitthtest scruple previously, on hie own account, in the mind of the 
Other party to that contract, so not the slightest scruple remained 
now aa an impediment Tbe bare existence of such a scruple would, 
of course, have been &tal to her peace and happmess. There was 
none affecting her honour m tie remotest degree iet the con 
tract was broxen off by her Readers must fonn then' own conclu 




mens regarding this step ; if imprudent, it was certainly founded on 
tbe most noble and honourable motives ; if taken in error, the error 
was atoned for by months of anxiety and suffering. 

On recovering from the severe illness into wliich she had been 
plunged by the shock of these events, Miss landon applied herself as 
diligently as before to literature. EChd ChtiTchiU, or the Two Brides, 
was published about this period ; and she also composed a tragedy, 
Caitntccio Cailrucani, or the Triumph of Liteea, which, intended for 
the stage, was found to be impracticable tbr Bach purposes. It was 
not puUished during the author's lifetime, but appeared amongst the 
" Literary Remains." 
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On the 7th June, 1838, Miss Landon was married to Mr. George 
Maclean, Goyemor of Cape-Coast Castle ; a marriage explicate 
only by a yearning on the part of the slandered lady to go, no 
matter whither, from England. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maclean sailed for Cape Coast early in July. The 
letters \mtten on the voyage are full of hope. Two poems also. The 
Polar Star, and Night at Sea, are amongst the happiest (we mean in 
a critical sense) of L. E. L.'s productions. The Madean arrived at 
Cape Coast on the 15th August, and a landing was effected the same 
day. The only remaining accounts which we have of L. E. L.'s life 
are contained in the few letters which she sent to her friends in 
England soon after arriving. They are, as of old, amusing, with 
regrets for the past, nervousness for the present, and hopes for the 
future. In addition, they contain some anxious remarks about 
pecuniary matters : things which she required from England must 
not be bought unless cheap ; and Mr. Ackermann must pay the five 
pounds. 

On the 15th October Mrs. Maclean was found dead. The cause 
of death is quite imcertain. A coroner's inquisition was held, which 
decided that the subject of the inquiry had died suddenly frcmi an 
improper use of hydrocyanic (prussic) acid— one or two witnesses 
deposing that she had been in the habit of taking, for spasmodic 
attacks, a few drops, in water, from a bottle which was found empty 
in her hand. The only reason for imagining that the bottle had con- 
tained hydrocyanic acid being that it was so labelled ; whilst against 
such evidence, we have the subsequent testimony of the late Dr. An- 
thony Todd Thomson, who had prepared Mrs. Maclean's medicine- 
chest, and affirmed that it contained no such acid. The high state 
of medical science in Southern Africa did not require a posi-mortem 
examination, but at once leaped to an easy conclusion as to the canse 
of this melancholy event. Some attributed it to murder — ^as it was 
known that Mr. Maclean had had an African mistress; the most 
prevalent idea was suicide. But all the 'usual signs of death by 
prussic acid were wanting in the case. There was apparently no 
unhappiness, nor cause for any. 

In mournful obedience to an old request of Miss Landon's, her 

Eapers and letters were edited and arranged^ with a memoir, by 
aman Blanchard 3 from whose concluding remarks we will borrow 
our own. 

** From the morning of her marriage to the morning of her death, 
she was too incessantly occupied by necessary duties and habits of 
literary exercise, in which she never relaxed, to sit down, even for 
an instant, under the shadow of desponding thoughts. ^ef« how- 
ever, was the interval between ; it was the breathless moment betwixt 
' the flash and thunder.' As she stood at the altar in her bridal gar- 
ments, beloved friends surrounding her, with her brother presiding 
at those rites whose very solemnity is half joy, even then, to borrow 
a fine image of her own from CastnujciOy 

* — Her shadow fell upon her grave. 
She stood so near to it.' 

Bat short and hurried as the time was, she neglected no duiji shrank 
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from no call upon her intrepidity and watchfulness, forfeited no 
particle of claim to our admiration and regard ; this, above all the 
rest, is certain and consolatory. A ' ministering angeF amidst her 
husband's sickness ; enduring, almost uncomplaining, under her own ; 
self-denying and absorbed in care for others, — thus, herself to the 
last, consistently ended the life of L. E. L." 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHIEF BRITISH POETS. 

BY THE LATE WILLIAM HAZLITT. (1828.) 

Chaucer is in the first class of poetry (the naiwraQ, and one of the 
first. He describes the common but individual objects of nature, and 
the strongest and most universal, because spontaneous workings 
of the heart. In invention he has not much to boast, for the mate- 
rials are chiefly borrowed (except in some of his comic tales) ; but 
the masterly execution is his own. He is remarkable for the degree 
and variety of the qualities he possesses— excelling equally in the 
comic and serious. He has little fsincy; but he has great wit, great 
humour, strong manly sense, great power of description, perfect 
knowledge of character, occasional sublimity, as in parts of the 
KnigkCs Tale, and the deepest pathos, as in the story of Grisdday 
Custance, the Flower and the Leaf, <fec. In humour and spirit, the 
Wife of Bath is unequalled. 

Spenser excels in the two qualities in which Chaucer is most de- 
ficient — ^invention and fancy. The invention shown in his allegorical 
personages is endless, as the fsmcy shown in his description of them is 
gorgeous and delightful. He is the poet of romance. He describes 
things as in a splendid and voluptuous dream. He has displayed no 
comic talent, except in his Shepherd's Calendar, He has little attempt 
at character, an occa^onal visionary sublimity, and a pensive tender- 
ness approaching te the finest pathos. Nearly all that is excellent in 
the Faery Qtieen is contained in the first three books. His style is 
sometimes ambiguous and affected ; but his versification is to the last 
degree flowing and harmonious. 

Sir Philip Sidney is an affected writer, but with great power of 
thought and description. His poetry, of which he did not write 
much, has the faults of his prose without its recommendations. 

Drayton has chiefly tried his strength in description and learned 
narrative. The plan of the Poly-Olhion (a local or, geographical 
account of Great Britain) is original, but not very happy. The 
descriptions of places are often striking and curious, but become 
tedious by uniformity. There is some fsmcy in the poem, but little 
general interest. His Heroic Epistles have considerable tenderness 
and dignity ; and, in the structure of the verse, have servjd as 
a model to succeeding writers. 
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Daniel is chiefly remarkable for Bimplicity of Btjle, and natural 
tenderness. In some of his occasional pieces (as the EpisUe to the 
Countess of Cumberland) there is a vast philosophic gravity and state- 
liness of sentiment. 

Sir John Suckling is one of the most piquant and attractive of 
the minor poets. He has fancy, wit, humour, descriptive talent, the 
highest elegance, perfect ease, a familiar style, and a pleasing versifi- 
cation. He has combined all these in his Ballad on a Wedding^ 
which is a masterpiece of sportive gaiety and good humour. His 
genius was confined entirely to the light and agreeable. 

Qeoeob Wither is a poet of comparatively little power ; though 
he has left one or two exquisitely affecting passages, having a per- 
sonal reference to his own misfortunes. 

Waller belonged to the same class as Suckling — ^the sportive, the 
sparkling, the polished ; with fancy, wit, elegance of style, and easi- 
ness of versification at his command. Poetry was the plaything 
of his idle hours — the mistress, to whom he addressed his verses, was 
his real Muse. His lines on the Death cf Oliver Cromwdl are, how- 
ever, serious, and even sublime. 

Milton was one of the four great English poets, who must cer- 
tainly take precedence over all others, — I mean, himself, Spenser, 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare. His subject is not common or natural^ in- 
deed, but it is preternatural grandeur and unavoidable interest. He 
is altogether a serious poet; and in this differs from Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, and resembles Spenser. He has sublimity in the highest 
degree ; beauty in an equal degree ; pathos in a degree next to the 
highest ; perfect character in the conception of Satan, of Adam and 
Eve ; fancy, learning, vividness of description, stateliness, decorum. 
He seen^s on a par with his subject in Paradise Lost ; to raise it, aud 
to be raised with it. His style is elaborate and powerful, and his 
versification, with occasional harshness and affectation, superior in 
harmony and variety to all other blank verse. It has the effect of a 
piece of fine music. His smaller pieces, Lycidas, L^AUegro^ 11 Pense- 
roso, the Sonnets, &c., display proportionaole excellence, from their 
beauty, sweetness, and elegance. 

Cowley is a writer of great sense, ingenuity, and learning ; but as 
a poet, his fancy is quaint, far-fetched, and mechanical, and he has 
no other distinguishing quality whatever. To these objections his 
Anacreontics are a delightful exception. They are the perfection of 
that sort of gay, unpremeditated, lyrical effusion. They breathe the 
very spirit of love and wine. Most of his other pieces should be read 
for instruction, not for pleasure. 

Marvell is a writer almost forgotten ; but undeservedly so. His 
poetical reputation seems to have sunk with his political party. His 
satires were coarse, quaint, and virulent ; but his other productions 
are full of a lively, tender, and elegant &ncy. His verses leave an 
echo on the ear, and find one in the heart. See those entitled J3er- 
mtidas; To his coy Mistress ; On the Death of a Fawn^ f&o. 
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Butler (the author of Hvdihraa) has undoubtedly more wit than 
any other writer in the language. He has little besides to recom- 
mend him, if we except strong sense, and a laudable contempt of 
absurdity and hypocrisy. He has little story, little character, and no 
great humour in his singular poem. \he invention of the fsible seems 
borrowed from Don Quixote. He has, however, prodigious merit in 
his style, and in the fabrication of his rhymes. 

Sir John Denham*s &jne rests chiefly on his Cooper* s HilL This 
poem is a mixture of the descriptive and didactic, and has given birth 
^ to many poems on the same plan since. His forte is strong sound 
sense, and easy imaffected manly verse. 

Dbyden stands nearly at the head of the second class of English 
poets, viz. the artificial^ or those who describe the mixed modes of 
artificial life, and convey general precepts and s^stract ideas. He 
had invention in the plan of his Satires, very little fancy, not much 
wit, no humour, immense strength of character, elegance, masterly 
ease, indignant contempt approaching to the sublime, not a particle 
of tenderness, but eloquent declamation, the perfection of uncorrupted 
English style, and of sounding, vehement, varied versification. The 
Alexander's Feast y his Fables and Satires ^ are his standard and lasting 
works. 

Rochester, as a vrit, is first-rate ; but his fiajicy is keen and caus- 
tic, not light and pleasing, like Suckling or Waller. His verses cut 
and sparkle like diamonds. 

RosooMMON excelled chiefly as a translator ; but his translation of 
Horace's Art of Poetry is a unique specimen of fidelity and felicity. 

PoMFRET left one popular poem behind him. The Choice; the at- 
traction of which may be supposed to lie rather in the subject than in 
the peculiar merit of the execution. 

Lord Dorset, for the plajrful ease and elegance of his verses, is 
not surpassed by any of the poets of that class. 

J. Philips's Splendid Shilling makes the fame of this poet ^ it is 
a lucky thought, happily executed. 

Halifax was the least of the minor poets— one of ** the mob of 
gentlemen who wrote with ease." 

The praise of Parnell's poetry is, that it was moral, amiable, vrith 
a tendency towards the pensive ; and it was his fortune to be the 
Mend of poets. 

Prior is not a very moral poet, but arch, piquant, and equivocal 
in a high degree. He is a graceful narrator, a polished wit ; fiill of 
the delicacies of style amidst gross allusions. 
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Pope is at the head of the second class of poets, viz. the descrih- 
ers of artificial life and manners. His works are a delightful^ nev^v 
fiEdling fund of good sense and refined taste. He has high invention 
and fancy of the comic kind, as in the Rape of the Lock; wit, as in 
the Dunciad and Satires; no humour j some beautiful descriptions, 
as in the Windsor Forest; some exquisite delineations of character 
(those of Addison and Yilliers are masterpieces); he is a model of 
elegance every where, but more particularlj in his eulogies and 
friendly epistles ; his ease is the effect of labour ; he has no pre- 
tensions to sublimity, but sometimes displays an indignant moral 
feeling akin to it ; his pathos is plajrful and tender, as in his epistles 
to Arbuthnot and Jervas, or rises into power by the help of rhetoric, 
as in the Lloim and Elegy on the death of an unfortunate Lady; his 
style is polished and almost faultless in its kind ; his versification 
tires by imiform smoothness and harmony. He has been called 
*^ the most sensible of poets :" but the proofs of his sense are to 
be looked for in his single observations and hints, as in the Essay 
on Criticism and Moral Epistles, and not in the larger didactic rea- 
sonings of the Essay on Man, which is full of verbiage and bombast. 

If good sense has been made the chamcteristic of Pope, good- 
nature might be made (with at least equal truth) the characteristic 
of Gay. He was a satirist without gall. He had a delightful placid 
vein of invention, fancy, wit, humour, description, ease and elegance, 
a happy style, and a versification which seemed to cost him nothing. 
His Beggari Opera indeed has stings in it, but it appears to have Id^ 
the writer's mind without any. 

The Grave of Blaie is a serious and somewhat gloomy poem, but 
pregnant with striking reflections and fine £iiicy. 

Swift's poetry is not at all equal to his prose. He was actuated by 
the spleen in both. He has, however, sense, wit, humour, ease, and 
even elegance when he pleases, in his poetical effusions. But he 
trifled with the Muse. He has written more agreeable nonsense 
than any man. His verses on his own death are afifecting and beau- 
tiful. 

Ambrose Philips's Pastorals were ridiculed by Pope, and their 
merit is of a humble kind. They may be said rather to mimic na- 
ture than to imitate it. They talk about rural objects, but do not 
paint them. His verses descriptive of a northern winter are better. 

Thomsok is the best and most original of our descriptive poets. 
He had nature ; but, through indolence or affectation, too often em- 
bellished it with the gaudy ornaments of art. Where he gave way 
to his genuine impulses he was excellent^ He had invention in the 
choice of his subject {The Seasons), some fancy, wit, and humour of a 
most voluptuous kind ; in the Castle of Indolence, great descriptive 
power. His elegance is tawdriness, his ease slovenliness ; he some- 
times rises into sublimity, as in his account of the torrid and frozen 
zones ; he has occasional pathos too, as in his traveller lost in the 
snow* His style is bar\>axo\]L&, ^ad. \u& qax heavy and bad. 
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Collins, of all our minor poets, that is, those who have attempted 
only short pieces, is probably the one who has shown the most of the 
highest qualities of poetry, and who excites the most intense interest 
in the bosom of the reader. He soars into the regions of imagination, 
and occupies the highest peaks of Parnassus. His fancy is glowing, 
vivid, but at the same time hasty and obscure. Gray's sublimity was 
borrowed and mechanical, compared to Collins's, who has the true 
inspiration, the vivida vis oi the poet. He heats and melts objects 
in the fervour of his genius, as in a furnace. See his odes To Fear^ 
On the Poetical Character ^ and To Evening. The Ode on the Passions 
is the most popular, but th£ most artificial of his principal ones. His 
qualities were fancy, sublimity of conception, and no mean degree of 
pathos, as in the Eclogues and the dirge in CyrrMine, 

Dyer^s Grongar Hill is a beautiful moral and descriptive effusion, 
with much elegance, and perfect ease of style and versification. 

Shexstone was a writer inclined to feebleness and affectation ; 
but when he could divest himself of sickly pretensions he produces 
occasional excellence of a high degree. His Schoolmistress is the 

gerfection of nawe description, and of that mixture of pathos and 
umour, than which nothing is more delightful or rare. 

Mallet was a poet of small merit ; but every one has read his 
Edwin. and Emmay and no one ever forgot it* 

Akenside is a poet of considerable power, but of little taste or 
feeling. His thoughts, like his style, are stately and imposing, but 
turgid and gaudy. In his verse " less is meant than meets the ear." 
He has some merit in the invention of the subject {The Pleasures of 
iTnagination) ; his poem being the first of a series of similar ones on 
the faculties of the mind, as The Plea^sures of Memory, of Hopey &c. 

Young is a poet who has been very much overrated, from the 
popularity of his subject, and the glitter and lofty pretensions of his 
style. The Night Thoughts constantly repels me by the tinsel of ex- 
pression, the lalse ornaments, and laboured conceits. Of all writers 
who have ^ined a great name, he is the most meretricious and ob- 
jectionable. His is false wit, &,lse &ncy, &lse sublimity, and mock- 
tenderness. At least it appears so to me. 

Gray was an author of great pretensions, but of great merit. He 
has an air of sublimity, if not the reality. He aims at the highest 
things ; and if he fails, it is only by a hair's-breadth. His pathos is 
injured, like his sublimity, by too great an ambition after the orna- 
ments and machinery of poetry. His craving after foreign help per- 
haps shows the want of the internal impulse. His Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, which is the most simple, is the best of his productions. 

Ohurohill is a fine rough satirist. He had sense, wit, eloquence, 
and honesty. 

Goldsmith, both in his verse and prose, was one of the most de- 
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lightful writers in the language. His verse flows like a limpid 
stream. His ease is quite unconscious. Evenr thing in him is 
spontaneous, unstudied, unaffected, yet elegant, hannoniouSy grace- 
ful, nearly feultless. Without the point or refinement of Pope, he 
has more natural tenderness, a greater suavity of manner, a more 
genial spirit. Gbldsmith never rises into sublimity, and seldom 
sinks into insipidity, or stumbles upon coarseness. His Travdler 
contains masterly national sketches. The Deaertsed Village is some- 
times spun out into a mawkish sentimentality; but the cnaracters of 
the Village Schoolmaster and the Village Clergyman redeem a iTun- 
dred faults. His Retaliation is a poem of exquisite spirit^ humour, 
and freedom of style. 

Armstrono's Art of Preserving HecAth displays a fine natural vein 
of sense and poetry on a most impromising subject. 

Ohatterton's Remains show great premature power, but are 
chiefly interesting from his fate. He discovered great boldness of 
spirit and versatility of talent ; yet probably, if he had lived, would 
not have increased his reputation for genius. 

Thomas Warton was a man of taste and genius^ His Sonnets I 
cannot help preferring to any in the language. 

OowPER i8> after Thomson, the best of our descriptive poets — 
more minute and graphical^ but with less warmth of feeling and 
natural enthusiasm, than the author of The Seasons, He has also 
flne manly sense, a pensive and interesting turn of thought, tender- 
ness occasionally running into the most touching pathos, and a 
patriotic or religious zeal mounting almost into submnity* He had 
great simplicity with terseness of style ; his versification is neither 
strikingly faulty nor excellent. His occasional copies of verses have 
great elegance ; and his John Oilpin is one of the most humorous 
pieces in the liuuguage. 

Burns concludes the series of the illustrious dead ; and one might 
be tempted to write an elegy rather than a criticism on him. In 
naivet^y in spirit, in characteristic humour, in vivid description of 
natural objects and of the natural feelings of the heart ,^ he has left 
behind him no superior. 

RooEES is an elegant and highly- polished writer, but without 
much originality or power. He seems to have paid the chief atten- 
tion to his style — Materiam superabat opus. He writes, however, 
with an admiration of the Muse and with an interest in humanity. 

Campbell has equal elegance, equal elaborateness, with more 
power and scope both of thought and fancy. His Pleasures of If ope 
is too artificial and antithetical ; but his Gertrude of Wi/oming strikes 
at the heart of nature, and has passages of extreme interest, with an 
air of tenderness and sweetness over the whole, like the breath of 
flowers. Some of his shorter effusions have great force and animation, 
and a patriotic fire. 
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Bloomfielb's excellence is confined to a minute and often interest- 
ing description of individual objects in nature, in which he is sur- 
passed perhaps by no one. 

Crabbb is a writer of great power, but of a perverse and morbid 
taste. He gives the very objects and feelings he treats of, whether 
in morals or rural scenery ; but he gives none but the most unin- 
teresting or the most painful. His poems are a sort of funeral dirge 
over human life, but without pity, without hope. He has neither 
smiles nor tears for his readers. 

CoLEBinaE has shown great wildness of conception in his Ancient 
Mariner^ sublimity of imagery in his Ode to the Departing Year^ gro- 
tesqueness of fancy in his Fire, Famine^ a7ifl?5^?i^^A<er, and tenderness 
of sentiment in his Genevieve, He has, however, produced nothing 
equal to his powers. 

Mr. Wordsworth's characteristic is one, and may be expressed in 
one word; — ^a power of raising the smallest things in nature into sub- 
limity by the force of sentiment. He attaches the deepest and loftiest 
feelings to the meanest and most superficial objects. His peculiarity 
is his combination of simplicity of subject with profundity and power 
of execution. He has no fancy, no wit, no humour, little descriptive 
power, no dramatic power, great occasional elegance, with continual 
rusticity and baldness of allusion ; but he is sublime without the 
Muse's aid, pathetic in the contemplation of his own and man's na- 
ture ; add to this, that his style is natural and severe, and his versifi- 
cation sonorous and expressive. 

Mr. Southet's talent in poetry lies chiefly in fancy and the inven- 
tion of his subject. Some of his oriental descriptions, characters, and 
fables, are wonderfully striking and impressive ; but there is an air of 
extravagance in them, and his versification is abrupt, affected, and 
repulsive. In his early poetry there is a vein of patriotic fervour, and 
mild and beautiful moral reflection. 

Sir Walter Scott is the most popular of our living poets. His 
excellence is romantic narrative and picturesque description. He has 
great bustle, great rapidity of action and flow of versification, with a 
sufiicient distinctness of character, and command of the ornaments of 
style. He has neither lofty imagination, nor depth or intensity of 
feeling ; vividness of mind is apparently his chief and pervading ex- 
cellence. 

Mr. C. Lamb has produced no poems equal to his prose writings ; 
but of his Farewell to Tobacco, and some of the sketches in his John 
Woodvil, it must be said, that the first is rarely surpassed in quaint 
wit, and the last in pure feeling. 

MoNTOOMERT is an amiable and pleasing versifier, who puts his 
heart and fancy into whatever he composes. 

Lord Btron's distinguishing quality is intensity of conception and 
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expression. He wilU to be sublime or pathetic. He has great wild- 
ness of invention, brilliant and elegant fancy, caustic wit, but no 
humour. Gray's description of the poetical character — "thoughts 
that glow, and words that bum," — applies to him more than to any 
of his contemporaries. 

Thomas Moore is the greatest wit now living. His light, ironical 
pieces are unrivalled for point and facility of execution. His fancy 
IS delightful and brilliant, and his songs have gone to the heart of a 
nation. 

Leigh Hunt has shown great wit in \n& Feast of the FoetSy elegance 
in his occasional verses, and power of description and pathos in his 
JStofy of Riminu The whole of the third canto of that poem is as 
chaste as it is classical. 

Shelley was chiefly distinguished by a fervour of philosophio 
speculation, which he clad in the garb of fancy, and in words of 
Tyrian die. He had spirit and genius ; but his eagerness to give effect 
and produce conviction often defeated his object, and be^dered 
himself and his readers. 

Lord Thurlow has written some very unaccountable, but some 
occasionally good and feeling poetry. 

Mr. Keats is also dead. He gave the greatest promise of genius 
of any poet of his day. He displayed extreme tenderness^ beauty, 
origmality, and delicacy of fancy ; all he wanted was manly strength 
and fortitude to reject the temptations of singularity in sentiment and 
expression. Some of his shorter and later pieces are, however, as 
free from &,ults as they are full of beauties. 

Mr. Milman is a writer of classical taste and attainments rather 
than of original genius. Foetxi nascitur — nonfvt. 

Of Bowles's Sonnets it is recommendation enough to say, that they 
were the favourites of Mr. Coleridge's youthful mind. 

Mr. Barry Cornwall, both in the drama and in his other poems, 
has shown brilliancy and tenderness of fancy, and a fidelity to truth 
and nature in conceiving the finer movements of the mind, equal to 
the felicity of his execution in expressing them. 
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